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Riis after you are 
forgotten even by your 
own, membership in 
the Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society will 
entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
peed. * * * As for 
your deceased friends 
and relatives, what 
better gift than enroll- 


ment in this Society? 








Mees of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


e e @e  @ One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 
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AFTER DEATH 


°e* e @  @ One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls’ Day. 


FURTHERMORE 
e @ @  ¢@_ Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 


factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 


all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 











Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 

SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 


The Passionist Missionaries (Care of The Sign) Union City, New Jersey 
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‘This Magazine Business 


ITH this issue we begin the thirteenth volume of 

THE SIGN. From the very first number it has been 
our consistent ambition to improve the magazine in 
intellectual content as well as material make-up. Be- 
ginning with 32 pages, we increased it to 36, then to 48, 
and now it is 64, with an attractive cover printed in two 
colors. Instead of giving as little as we could, our policy 
has been to give as much as our limited resources war- 
ranted, and we have rigorously held to the original sub- 
scription price of $2.00, despite increased expenses for 
materials, production, postage and general overhead. 





I’ is in no spirit of silly self-satisfaction that we point - 


to the names of our contributors and the excellence 
of their writings. Note the imposing array of recog- 
nized authors on this month’s cover. There is eae 
an outstanding Catholic writer in English, either at 
home or abroad, who is not among our regular con- 
tributors or at least has not occasionally appeared in our 
pages. Convinced that Catholic writers are driven 
from the Catholic periodical field, because Catholic edi- 
tors cannot or will not give a half-decent honorarium 
for worthwhile manuscripts, we have taxed ourselves 
to the utmost to hold these articulate Catholics to the 
cause of the Church by paying them what we possibly 
could, though we contritely must confess that in many 
instances the remuneration was far less than in justice 
the writers deserved. Their magnanimity, however, 
expressed itself in a wonderful spirit of continued co- 
operation in furthering the Apostolate of the Press. 
At the moment we are receiving a monthly average of 
about 500 Mss. which give us a wide selection from 
which to serve a varied literary menu. May we take 
this opportunity to thank our contributors for the help 
they have so generously and cheerfully given us. 





pap ae no other business has been so hard hit by 
the depression as the popular magazine. The number 
of defunct “pulps” runs up into the hundreds. Such 
prominent publications as the Century, the Bookman, and 
the North American Review have either been merged or 
have ceased publication. The Saturday Evening Post, 
losing millions of dollars in advertising revenue during 
the depression, ran over 200 pages formerly, whereas 
64-page issues have been common during the = year 
and longer. The Literary Digest, advertised by na- 
tional radio hook-ups and nation-wide ballots, has 
shrunk from over 100 pages to 36 and 40. The same 
proportionate reduction has characterized practically 
all other secular periodicals. 





N the religious sphere we find similar conditions. 
Two Protestant periodicals ceased publication in 
July: the Record of Christian Work, after an existence of 
52 years, and the Presbyterian Magazine, official organ 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
The editor of the latter, Dr. William Thomson Hanzsche, 
in his final word said, “There is something tragically 
wrong with us today, when almost every religious — 
in America must be published with a subsidy!” he 
Christian Herald, largest of the Protestant papers, is now 


published monthly instead of weekly. The Church- 
man, the oldest religious publication in America if not 
in the world, appears every two weeks instead of every 
week. The Living Church has been forcibly dieted to a 
smaller size and from 32 to 16 pages. The American 
Church Monthly {Episcopalian} has reduced its bulk 
from 80 to 40 pages. Among our own publications 
the Catholic World, despite the brilliant editorship of 
Father James M. Gillis, C.S.P., has been published 
at a severe financial loss for years through the loyal and 
self-sacrificing devotion a the Paulist Community. 
Within the past few months the Commonweal has re- 
duced its page size, and has been saved from the rocks 
only through an appeal for a thousand “silent part- 
ners” to give, raise or pledge $26.00 each for the con- 
tinuance of the paper. 





oo be to God, the present outlook for the 
continuance and healthy growth of THE SIGN is 
most favorable. There is no immediate prospect of our 
being obliged to retrench in the size, quality, number of 
pages, or contents of our magazine, though the NIRA 
legislation, raising costs of materials and increase of 
wages, may work a tremendous hardship upon us. If 
we have weathered the distressing storm of the past 
three years, our safety is due, first of all, to the generous 
Bishops and zealous Priests who have so graciously 
opened their dioceses and churches to our appeals for 
subscriptions. Without the codperation of these fellow- 
workers with Christ, our own efforts to maintain and 
improve THE SIGN would have been utterly futile. 
To them we tender our heartfelt thanks. And, of course, 
we can never forget the unswerving loyalty of our 
readers, to many of whom bread and butter were of 
more imperative need than reading matter during the 
past long lean days. May God reward their ree to 
us in a multiplication of temporal and spiritual gifts. 





AY we ask the supporters of THE SIGN to give 
us their much-needed help. We are putting our 
best efforts into making the magazine a worthy element 
in the Catholic Press, which has been aptly called by 
Cardinal Mundelein, “our Council of Defense.” It is 
our purpose to build bigger and better. Instead of look- 
ing for a subsidy, we must keep up a constant grind not 
only to meet our expenses but also to gather money for 
our devoted missionaries inChina. While we are hoping 
to get some day a revenue from clean national advertis- 
ing, we will not stain our pages with the fake, mislead- 
ing and vulgar ads that disgrace certain religious 
periodicals. Under no circumstances will we employ 
house-to-house canvassers, many of whom are crooks, 
and the majority of whom browbeat people into sub- 
scribing or cajole them by the offer of pious certificates 
or cheap premiums. If the day comes when we can no 
longer sell THE SIGN on its merits we will cease 
publication cleanly and decently. 


De MardhYivelt Of 
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CURRENT Fact and COMMENT 


“Iwo centenaries celebrated in this year are of special interest 
to the Passionist Order. The first is the Oxford Movement 
which has just been commemorated on a magnificent scale by the 
so-called “Catholic” branch 
of the Anglican Church in 
London. That Movement, in 
the words of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, “revealed the 
effect of circumstances vivid and sometimes fierce upon the 
characters of a band of singularly gifted, devoted and high- 
spirited men; and, through it all, moves the central figure of 
Newman, so winning in his attractiveness, so fascinating in his 
eloquence, so subtle in his mind, so sensitive in his soul. . . . 

“At first, the Movement had a success greater than its leaders 
had expected. . . . But to the temper of the time it was provoca- 
tive. It aroused resentment as well as enthusiasm. Soon the 
resentment gathered and broke upon it in what can only be called 
the blind and unjust vindictiveness of the Oxford authorities. 
The storm afflicted the oversensitive spirit of Newman. In the 
stress of it, the doubts which had been haunting his mind could 
no longer be suppressed. . . . Its voice seemed to bid him go. 
Another voice bade him come. On October 8, 1845, the long 
struggle ended, and he made his submission to the august See of 
Rome. It was perhaps the most serious personal loss which 
the Church of England has ever suffered.” 

On October 7, Newman wrote to Henry Wilberforce: ‘“ Father 
Dominic the Passionist is passing this way on his way from 
Staffordshire to Belgium, where a Chapter of his Order is to be 


John Henry Newman and 
Father Dominic Barberi 


held at this time. He is to come to Littlemore for the night as a © 


guest of one whom he has admitted at Ashton. He does not know 
of my intentions, but I shall ask him for admission into the one 
true fold of the Redeemer. Father Dominic has had his thoughts 
turned to England from a youth, in a distinct and remarkable 
way. For thirty years he has expected to be sent to England, 
and about three years since was sent, without any act of his own, 
by his Superior. .. .”” On Wednesday night, October 8, the 
great leader of the Oxford Movement was received into the 
Church. “What a spectacle it was for me,” wrote Father 
Dominic, “to see Newman at my feet. All that I have suffered 
since I left Italy has been well compensated by this event, and I 
hope the effects of such a conversion may be great.” 
Incidentally, it may be appropriate here to record Newman’s 
appreciation of the Venerable Father Dominic (Barberi), for 
whose canonization his Passionist brethren are praying. When 
officially interrogated in Rome by Cardinal Parocchi in connec- 
tion with the “cause” of Ven. Dominic which had just been 
introduced, Newman said: “I thank you for the interest you 
manifest in a ‘cause’ which to me is most dear, as the Passionist 
Fathers well know. Father Dominic was a marvelous missioner 
and preacher filled with zeal. He had a very great part in my 
own conversion and in that of others. His very look had about 


it something holy. When his form came in sight, I was moved 
to the depths in the strangest way. The gaiety and affability of 
his manner in the midst of all his sanctity was in itself a holy 
sermon. No wonder that I became his convert and penitent. 
He was a great lover of England. His sudden death filled me 
with grief. I hoped, and still hope, that Rome will crown him 
with the aureole of the saints.” 


AAA 


‘te other centenary referred to above is that of the Society of 

St. Vincent de Paul founded by the zealous and brilliant 
Frederic Ozanam. _ It was largely due to the zeal of Father 
Ignatius Spencer that the 
nature and work of the Society 
were first made known in Eng- 
and. Becoming a Passionist in 
1846, this distinguished con- 
vert consecrated the years of his priestly life to a passionate 
crusade of prayer and preaching for the return of Our Lady’s 
Dowry to the unity of the Catholic Faith. His connection with 
the Vincentian Society is revealed in this excerpt from an 
interesting article by Leonard C. Lindsay in The Tablet of 
London: 

The idea of founding in this country the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul is due in the first place to M. Adolphe Baudon, who was 
in 1842 Vice-Secretary to the Council General in Paris. He came 
over to England in September of that year with a letter of intro- 
duction to the Hon. and Rev. George Spencer, who was Dean 
and Spiritual Director at St. Mary’s College, Oscott. Father 
Spencer was received into the Church in 1830, having been chap- 
lain to the Anglican Bishop Blomfield. He studied at the English 
College, Rome, and was ordained in 1832. He was at Oscott from 
1839-1846, when he joined the Passionists and was known as 
Father Ignatius Spencer. He had always been renowned for his 
zeal for the conversion of England. 

M. Baudon was received very cordially, and Father Spencer 
promised to do what he could to bring the Society before his 
countrymen. M. Baudon or his return to Paris sent Father 
Spencer a copy of the first General Report issued in 1841, with a 
copy of the Rules, and in January, 1843 Father Spencer wrote an 
article to The Catholic Magazine, which seems to have been an 
important publication printed by G. Dolman. In this article he 
gave a short account of the foundation of the Society, with an 
explanation of its object, organization and rules, strongly rec- 
ommending if to English Catholics. He advised them not to be 
prejudiced because it was of French origin, and reminded them 
that they had recently adopted two other French works, viz., the 
Propagation of the Faith and the Devotion to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. 

On February 13, Father Spencer wrote a letter to M. Baudon 


The Vincentians and 
Father Ignatius Spencer 
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which, when in Paris some years ago, I was permitted to copy. 
Here is a translation: é 
St. Mary’s COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
My Dear Sir: FEBRUARY 13, 1843. 
You ask me to send you a copy of The Catholic Magazine, in 
which my letter on your Society appears. I do not know how to 
send the whole of the Magazine, but I think if I enclose the pages 
containing my letter that will be sufficient for your purpose. You 
will see that the greater part is but a translation of certain ex- 
tracts from the General Report which you sent me. I cannot 
say how this article has been received in general, but I have re- 
ceived at least one letter from a friend in Lancashire expressing 
his pleasure of the proposal and offering all in his power to help 
on such a grand work. ° Let us hope that others may share the 
same sentiments. But for the moment I do not see how I can 
do any more. We must rely on the Providence of God. Your 
visit to this house and the encouragement you gave me forced 
me to take this first step. If God will favor this work for the good 
of England, and if He wishes to make use of me to push it for- 
ward, the opportunity will again present itself and I shall find 
myself directed by my Superiors to make a second attempt. I 
hope this will succeed as well as the other works brought from 
France which have been already propagated in England. Do not 
be discouraged, I beseech you, if you have to wait months, even 
years. When the time comes for us to attain our end, the time 
spent in patience will appear as nothing; but do not imagine I 
apprehend years of delay. Quite the contrary; but it is a kind of 
patience which I maintain nothing will exhaust, and which is the 
best preparation for undertaking great and rapid works. 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Your very humble servant in Jesus Christ, 
GEORGE SPENCER. 


AAA 


Some weeks ago the Liturgical Arts Society held a Small- 
Church Exhibition in New York, for the purpose of showing the 
way to a better and more rubrical manner of church building and 
decorating. Due to an over- 
sight, no mention of this ap- 
peared in these columns at the 
time of the exhibition. How- 
' ever, it is not too late to com- 
mend and congratulate the Liturgical Arts Society for its splendid 
accomplishments in the field of ecclesiastical art and architecture, 
especially in regard to smaller churches. 

Scarcely any one needs to be reminded that, until recent years, 
the generality of Catholic churches in America have been out- 
standing examples of artistic and architectural atrocity, remark- 
able for their extreme drabness or gaudiness, lack of taste and 
ugly sameness. To one traveling up and down the country, many 
of our churches seem all poured from the same mold—gingerbread 
monstrosities or bleak auditoriums. 

We have often, it is true, been the unwitting and helpless vic- 
tims of necessity, where a parish would form almost overnight, 
and something had to be done and done quickly. But far more 
often have we been victims of a despicable commercialism on the 
part of so-called Catholic firms whose factories and workmen 
turned out an endless stream of variegated junk in the shape of 
overornamented altars, vile windows, hideous statuary and other 
furnishings and fixtures mostly poorly constructed. Too many 
a pastor, in the past, has been victimized by a crooked building 
contractor, sometimes one of his own parishioners, to whom, in all 
trustfulness and with rightful expectation of loyalty, he would 
confess his own meager knowledge of building matters. Certain 
architects in whom an equal confidence was placed have, sad to 
say, wasted precious, hard-earned parish funds in extravagant 
experiments or unscrupulous agreements with a friendly contrac- 
tor. 

The Liturgical Arts Society hopes that all this is stopped. At 
the same time it offers an antidote and means of protection. The 


Activities of the 
Liturgical Arts Society 


* the hands of the American housewife. 


ideas and plans and information to be found in its journal, The 
Liturgical Arts Quarterly, are surprising as well as encouraging. 
Here we learn that the pastor contemplating a new church can 
build one that is properly liturgical, prayerful, practical and 
architecturally beautiful as reasonably and as cheaply as a red 
brick factory with a pitched roof and a steeple. 

It is a hopeful sign to see this resurgence of true ecclesiastical 
art, sponsored by sincere Catholic artists and architects. There is 
about the organization all the faith and love and devotion of the 
medieval guilds. Most gratifying, however, is it to read about 
the work of the host of the younger and newer generation of 
artisans who are taking part in this welcome and quite revolu- 
tionary movement dedicated to the eradication of deceit, and all 
that violates the principles of genuine ecclesiastic art, and to the 
restoration of Catholic art to its proper dignity, majesty and 
grandeur. 


AAA 


g a very large extent the economic fate of the country lies in 
It was put there by 
President Roosevelt when he forged the most powerful weapon 
for use against the depression 
in approving the blanket indus- 
trial code for an immediate 
nation-wide drive to create 
work and increase wages. The 
President has called upon women who do the most of the coun- 
try’s buying to purchase nothing after August 1 from stores 
which do not display a government badge showing membership 
in the National Recovery Administration. The badge will be 
adorned with a blue eagle, the letters NRA, and the slogan ‘‘We 
do our part.” 

This emblem will be a testimony to the housewife that certain 
progressive measures have been complied with. Among these 
are: 

1. That the firm displaying it or the manufacturer of the goods 
to which it has been affixed has voluntarily gone on the short- 
work week and has raised his employees’ wages. 

2. That no children under sixteen years are employed by the 
firm. 

3. That the thirty-five-hour week for manual laborers and 
forty-hour week for white-collar workers are being observed. 

4. That wages ranging from $12 in towns of less than 2,500 
population to $15 for white-collar workers in cities of 500,000 or 
more are being paid. 

5. That no wage cuts of any kind are being made. 

6. That a pledge has been given not to profiteer. 

7. That the business men displaying the emblem have entered 


The Blue Eagle 
and the NRA Label 


into a truce on commercial and personal selfishness and are 


coéperating in a sincere effort to raise the purchasing power of 
the consumer. 

All purchasers are urgently asked to give their trade to those 
stores only which display the blue eagle and to buy only such 
articles as bear the NRA label. 


AAA 


g recent nation-wide wave of kidnapping has served to 
startle even the most apathetic and indifferent of the citizenry. 
Kidnapping is an old but, at present, very popular racket which 
pays fat profits. With their 
beer running activities and il- 
legal gains sadly reduced, the 
gentlemen of the underworld 
have now turned to this lowest, 
most despicable and most depraved form of extortion. 

What can be done about it? Speaking about racketeering in 
general, Mr. William Travers Jerome, former District Attorney 
of New York, said: “The police cannot work alone. They must 
have 100 per cent. codperation.” This full codperation must be 


Cooperating with 
Our Police 
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on the part of the people and the courts. With very few excep- 
tions there is small quarrel with the work of the police. However, 
they are severely hampered by relatives who endeavor to work out 
their difficulties alone and who, in the end, are generally duped 
by courtrooms infested with fixers, influential friends of gangsters 
or silent unknown powers. 

Police Commissioner Bolan issued a statement to the press and 
the public which contains some sane advice: “If relatives would 
notify the police as soon as there is a kidnapping, leave the matter 
entirely in the hands of the police and refuse positively to pay 
ransom, kidnapping would stop and the victims would be re- 

‘turned safely.” The wisdom of his words is attested to by the 
neat and rapid apprehension of three kidnappers who attempted 
to terrify Dr. Jacob Wachsman of Brooklyn, who followed ex- 
plicitly the directions and advice of New York detectives. 

On the other hand far too many well-known criminals and pro- 
fessed gangsters are footloose. Why? Because after their arrest 
by the harried and hard working police (and some of them have 
been arrested nearly half a hundred times) they were clever 
enough or powerful enough to have their cases thrown out of 
court. 

That such shameful conditions should exist in this nation, 
which boasts its cultural advantages and modern improved soci- 
ological conditions, is a flagrant disgrace. Known crooks and sus- 
picious characters should not go unmolested. Regardless of how 
many are freed or paroled they should be rearrested by the police 
until the legal system is forced into convictions and receives a 
much needed housecleaning. 


AAA 


Ar the moment the score is 20 to o in favor of repealing the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and the common belief is that the 
Twenty-first Amendment will be ratified before Christmas by a 
walk-over score of 36 to o. 
The persistent claim of the Dry 
leaders that the experiment 
“noble in purpose” could not 
be ended argued an almost un- 
thinkable ignorance of the popular mind on the subject of Pro- 
hibition. For the change of nation-wide sentiment there are 
many explanations. Of these two regard the matter from a 
religious viewpoint. The first is that of James J. Cannon, Jr., 
whose private and political life has not contributed to the edifica- 
tion, spiritual or material, of the Methodist Church, South, of 
which he happens to be a bishop. 

“If the Eighteenth Amendment is repealed,” he said, “it will 
be because of, first—lack of effective Federal enforcement— 
failure to ask for sufficient men and money to enforce the law; 
second, to lack of effective State codperation, some States follow- 
ing the leadership of Governor Smith in New York, adopting 
the policy of practical nullification; third, to intense Roman 
Catholic opposition, the Catholic hierarchy and Catholic press 
having aggressively opposed the Prohibition Law.” 

The other explanation we heartily commend to the prayerful 
consideration of thousands upon thousands of sincere God- 
fearing people who, we think, have been betrayed by their 
spiritual leaders into believing that Prohibition is the sum and 
substance of the Christian religion. It is expressed by the News 
of Dallas, Texas: 

“The utter rout of preacherdom is an amazing political phe- 
nomenon. For it is a rout of preacherdom. The ministers of the 
Evangelical churches are left holding the last trenches against 
a conquering horde of strange allies. Society women proposing 
the ‘reform’ Prohibition form one wing, while at the other are the 
brewers and distillers and liquorites of low degree. Obedience to 
law among the church members of the United States alone would 
have made Prohibition a success. Instead of preaching obedience, 
our ministers have preached enforcement. There was their 
mistake. Enforcement is an affair of government—obedience is 
an affair of religion, as well as of citizenship.” 


“The Utter Rout 
of Preacherdom” 


Ox more than one occasion we have stressed the danger 
wrought in the child soul by the movies, and have pleaded with 
parents to realize their responsibility in regard to the shows their 
children attend. What good, 
if any, our words have done, 
we don’t know. As long as 
Deacon Will Hays and the 
picture producers can hide be- 
hind the so-called White Lists, there is slight chance of cleaning 
up the movies. The individual exhibitor, however anxious he 
may be to run a clean theater, is at the mercy of the picture 
agency through the block-booking system according to which he 
must run the pictures sent him. Against this system is a recent 
decision made by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. The suit was 
brought by the United Artists Corporation against a motion- 
picture theater proprietor to recover money said to be due under 
standard contracts for the leasing of films which the proprietor 
judged unsuitable for exhibition. The court gave these reasons 
for declaring the contracts void: 

“(1) That they had been obtained by duress and compulsion, 
the United Artists conspiring with other producers controlling 
upwards of 95 per cent of all motion pictures and sound records 
in the United States to refuse to release any of their output unless 
these seven pictures were also contracted for; (2) That this con- 
spiracy violated the State and Federal laws concerning unlawful 
conspiracy and restraint of trade; (3) That the contracts con- 
tained an arbitration clause which the United States Supreme 
Court held unconstitutional.” 

Moreover, the Wisconsin court maintained that the pictures 
in dispute were immoral and degrading, and condemned the 
practice of practically forcing theater proprietors to exhibit 
pictures of such a character as corrupt good taste, decency and 
morals. By its decision the court has shown the way to ending 
the vicious block-booking system. 


Judgment Against the 
Block-booking System 


AAA 


‘Se Sir Eric Drummond, first (and for fourteen years) Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, on his appointment as British 
Ambassador to Rome. {To the Catholic Truth Guild of Boston 
on the commencement of its 
seventeenth annual series of 
doctrinal lectures on Boston 
Common. {/To the five Bishops 
recently consecrated by His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI—three Chinese, one Indian and one 
Indo-Chinese. [To General Italo Balbo and the ninety-five 
members of his air squadron—pilots, observers and mechanics— 
on their daring and history-making flight from Orbetello, Italy, 
to Chicago. {[To Rev. Dr. Ralph L. Hayes, Pastor of St. Cather- 
ine of Siena’s Church, Pittsburgh, on his being named Bishop of 
Helena, Montana. {/To the Rev. Fathers William R. McCann, 
Walter McCann and Joseph M. Walsh on inaugurating a new 
apostolate among the colored people of New York City’s Harlem. 
[To the Ursuline High School of Youngstown, Ohio, on winning 
first place in a State-wide educational contest conducted by the 
Ohio State Department of Education. {To Colonel and Mrs. 
Charles A. Lindbergh on giving their beautiful home in the 
Jersey Hills to be a haven for poor children. To Judge James E. 
Horton for having set aside the verdict of guilty brought against 
Heywood Patterson, one of the Scottsboro Negroes, whom he 
had sentenced to death. {To the Priests of the Society of St. 
Joseph on having baptized during the past year 48,281 children 
and adults in their Mill Hill Missions in Africa. {To Rev. 
Mother Maria of the Sisters of St. Casimir, of Chicago, and Rev. 
Mother M. Cyril of the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
of Scranton, on having received the decoration of ‘‘Commander 
of the Order of Gediminas, Grand Duke of Lithuania,” in rec- 
ognition of their many years of service in promoting Catholic 
education among Lithuanian immigrants. 


Toasts Within 
the Month 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


TO WHOM SHALL THE WORLD HENCEFORTH BELONG? 


whom shall the world henceforth belong, 
And who shall go up and. possess 11? 


By John Oxenham 


To the Great-Hearts—the Strong 
Who will suffer no wrong, 
And where they find evil redress it. 


To the men of Bold Light 
Whole souls seized of Right, 
Found a work to be done and have done it. 


To the Valiant who fought 
For a soul-lifting thought. 
Saw the fight to be won and have won it. 


To the Men of Great Mind 
Set on lifting their kind, 
Who, regardless of danger, will do it. 


To the Men of Good-will, 
Who would cure all Life’s ill, 
And whose passion for peace will ensue it. 


To the Men who will bear 
Their full share of Life’s care, 
And will rest not till wrongs be all righted. 


To the Stalwarts who toil 
Mid the seas of turmoil, 
Till the haven of safety be sighted. 


To the Men of Good Fame 
Who everything claim— 
This world and the next—in their Master’s great name— 


To these shall the world henceforth belong, 
And they shall go up and possess it; 

Overmuch, o’erlong, has the world suffered wrong, 
We are here by God’s help to redress it. 


. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MARION VON KLODT 


XCERPT from an article in “‘The Homeletic and Pastoral Re- 

view on ‘The Christian Martyrs of Russia.” The author is 
the Most Rev. Edward A. O’Rourke, Bishop of the Free City of 
Danzig: 

The most terrible of these executions, however, was that which 
took place in Riga on May 22, 1919. Prisoners from many dis- 
tricts round about had been assembled in Riga, and distributed 
among the various prisons. Several hundred were lodged in the 
so-called Central Prison, which was some distance out of town 
on the opposite side to that by which the Germans came. When 
the troops of the deliverers were approaching the town, accompa- 
nied by bands of local anti-Bolshevik militia, the Red leaders and 
their men fled before them. 

The Central Prison, as has been said, lay beyond the town. 
Here all the prisoners were marched out, en masse, into the prison 
yard, and here their lifeless bodies, riddled with builets, bereft 
of all clothing, were found scarcely an hour later by those who 
came to deliver them, but arrived too late. Among them were 
eight Lutheran pastors, many Greék Orthodox priests, and one 


outstanding victim, Marion von Klodt. Among them too were 
many who had typhus fever, and were so ill that they had to be 
supported when led from their cells. Others were so wasted by 
fever and starvation that they could hardly stand, and had to be 
carried to their execution. There are records in Riga of some 
eight or ten other pastors who died of fever and lack of food, after 
enduring imprisonment and all kinds of suffering. They too gave 
their lives for the sake of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and how many 
other men and women? And what suffering! Sick people, shak- 
ing with fever, were compelled to go out and dig graves for those of 
their number who had succumbed to the prevalent scourge of 
typhus. The more educated the prisoner, the more menial and 
revolting the tasks he would be required to do, the more cruelly 
was he degraded. 

While it is impossible to describe each martyrdom, one ex- 
ample must be quoted in detail. Among the innocent persons so 
ruthlessly shot down in Riga on that terrible May 22 was one 
whose name has been mentioned, Marion von Klodt. The shel- 
tered daughter of a family of property, she was a witness of the 
murder of her parents, her brothers and sisters and she was 
brought to the Central Prison, a little, quiet girl of sixteen. The 
presence of this young girl, small and delicate as a child, made 
itself felt throughout the prison in the most remarkable way. 
There were many there who had suffered so greatly that their 
nerves were unstrung, their strength was giving way. This little 
girl would go to them, sit beside them, lay her cool hand on theirs, 
and the fever in their souls would quiet down. There were old men, 
unmanned by the magnitude of the indignities put upon them; there 
were wives who saw their husbands shot before their eyes and in the 
anguish of despair beat their hands upon the walls and screamed; 
there were men and women, too, whose reason tottered from the 
stress and horror of the nightly interrogations and fiendishly 
devised cruelties of their jailers; there were sick people dying of 
typhus and filled with fear. She went to them all and at her touch 
they grew calmer, reason and faith returned to them, she gave 
them strength and they no longer feared to die. She never spoke 
much, she did not preach. Her mere presence seemed to be suffi-_ 
cient and her personality was unforgettable to those who knew 
her. There was a radiance about her, a calmness and strength 
that went out to all with whom she came in contact. Very few 
of her fellow prisoners have survived, but they are all unanimous 
in their accounts about her. 

None knew exactly how she lived, what she ate or when she 
slept. Always she seemed to be giving away to some other un- 
fortunate her bowl of miserable soup, or the crust of bread which 
formed the prisoner’s ration, and at night she was generally to 
be found sitting beside some unhappy sufferer, helping him over 
his dark hour. 

But May 22 came, and she was led forth with the rest. She 
walked firmly, and then in the prison yard, facing her would-be 
murderers, she knelt down and began to pray. The words-of her 
prayer have been lost to us, but she prayed for the men who stood 
there, gun in hand, and they listened—those brutal assassins, 
whose hands were already steeped in the blood of so many inno- 
cent victims, those men in whom seemingly all decent instincts 
were dead. They listened, and the sight of that sweet, childish 
face uplifted in prayer was too much for them. Throwing down 
their rifles they slunk away: “Let someone else do the shooting. 
We won’t.” And Marion continued to kneel there and pray. 

Then the women came, the Lettish Gun-women, and they shot 


" her down. Those who found her body so short a time after, and 


saw her serene face, her folded hands, said: “This is a saint!” 
Even in death the steadfastness of her great faith was apparent. 
Few stories of innocent blood brutally shed could be more 
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moving than that of little Marion von Klodt, but no imagination 
could conjure up stories more harrowing than those which reach 
us, day after day, about the martyrdom of Christians, clergy and 
laity, in Russia. 





WANTED: A SPORTING CLERGYMAN 


with so many unemployed Episcopalian clergymen it should 
not be difficult to get an incumbent for this vacancy: 

Brighton, England.—The right to nominate to a village rectory 
a sporting clergyman who is not a tota! abstainer is a condition 
under which the Corporation of Brighton, famous seaside resort, 
has received the bulk of the estate of Ambrose Gorham, well- 
known bachelor squire, who had jurisdiction over the district 
around the little Sussex village of Telscombe. 

The value of the legacy was not disclosed but the condition 
reads: 

“T direct the Corporation shall prefer a man who is a sports- 
man and not a total abstainer. I particularly direct the Corpora- 
tion shall not seek the advice preferred by the bishop of the dio- 
cese or any church dignitary.” 





PERSONALITY DEFINED IN ANECDOTE 


LITTLE Italian street musician had selected the curb in 

front of St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Fifth Avenue to render 

“The Wearing of the Green.” All his notes were off pitch and 

one or two missed fire completely, but the tune was unmistak- 

able. Worshippers passed in and out of the cathedral but no 
coin dropped into the little tin cup. 

Then up the Avenue approached a serene and compelling 
figure. Paderewski had just finished a recital where thousands 
had sat entranced under the magic of his music. His attention 
was attracted by the little Italian and his pathetic enterprise. 
Here was another artist, whose recital was not yet finished. 
Paderewski extracted from his wallet a bill, which he placed in 
the tin cup. Then facing the little Italian, the great artist re- 
moved his silk hat, bowed slowly, respectfully and with grave 
dignity, turned silently and resumed his walk. One artist had 
greeted another.—John Terence McGovern, Diogenes Discovers 
Us. 


HE late Dwight Morrow was a little man with shy humor. 

Shortly before his passing, he was told that a certain man in 
Wall Street had it in for him. ‘I don’t see why he should have 
it in for me,” he said. “I don’t remember doing anything for 
him.”—O. O. McIntyre. 


WO Amherst graduates attending the international radio- 

telegraphic conference in Madrid decided to give an Amherst 
dinner. Sixty-five delegates attended the affair at the Palace 
Hotel. To provide a grand climax for the party the hosts had 
sent a long cable to Calvin Coolidge, an Amherst graduate, ex- 
plaining the situation and asking him to send a suitable message 
to be read at the dinner. 

They also emphasized that the delegates had the privilege of 
free transmission of messages—a hint to the former President to 
expand his reply. 

The dinner was marked by long speeches. Then came the big 
moment. One of the hosts arose and read the message from 
Coolidge. 

It said: 

“Greetings.””—New York Sun. 


NE day Gladstone stood in his place on the Treasury Bench 
of the House of Commons, imposing and thunderous, hurtling 
upon his rival, Disraeli, epithets that became ever more vioient. 
As each of these fell, Disraeli slowly lowered his head a little 
further. He seemed to be literally crushed by the terrific ham- 
mering of Gladstone’s voice. At last the latter ended with such 


a smashing blow on the broad table between them that pens and 
papers flew in disorder. He sat down. For a moment the House, 
silent and motionless, wondered whether Dizzy would be able to 
raise his head. Then the prostrated figure was seen slowly 
coming back to life, first the head then the shoulders. At last 
Disraeli rose, and said, in a voice so low as could barely be heard: 
“The right honorable gentleman has spoken with much passion, 
much eloquence, and much—ahem—violence.” A pause—a long 
pause. “But the damage can be repaired.” And painfuily Dis- 
raeli bent over, gathered up one by one the objects scattered by 
the fiery Gladstone, methodically arranged them in their accus- 
tomed places on the sacred table, looked complacently at this 
restored orderliness, and then in his finest voice made his reply. 
—André Maurois, Disraeli. 


N awinter’s morning something morethan twenty years ago, 
fortified with reefer, tippet, galoshes and skating cap, young 
Master Alfred Lunt of Genesee Depot went forth to chop wood 
for the kitchen fire. He was swinging lustily when the ax struck 
his foot. Through the gash in the galosh there was a spurt of 
crimson. 

It was reported afterwards that his cry of pain could be heard 
over a considerable area of Wisconsin. He himself never knew 
how, with only one foot left available for purposes of transporta- 
tion, he managed to get back to the house. The shuddering 
family circle watched the removal of the mutilated footgear. 
Curiously enough, there was no wound. The ax had not even 
gone through his stocking. The still-visible crimson spurt was 
just a glimpse of the red flannel with which the galosh was lined. 
His imagination had done the rest. 

“A darn good performance of a wounded soldier,” was the 
comment of the Lunts’ hired man; “you had ought to make an 
actor of him.” 

In the intervening years Alfred Lunt has learned how to con- 
vert this fertility of imagination into an agreeable life work and a 
source of considerable revenue.—Alexander Woollcott in Cos- 
mopolitan. 





RIESER VS. RIESER 


How much should the wife of a physician know or disclose of 
his professional secrets? The answer is found in a court 
decision recorded in the ‘“‘Law Journal’’ of New York: 


Rieser vs. Rieser—Unbelievable is the limit to which hate will 
drive. Naught is sacred to the inflamed temper of a disap- 
pointed and irate spouse. Regardless of who is hurt or the inno- 
cence of interest of those who come within the influence of her 
destructive sword, the disappointed and disgusted wife heart- 
lessly, while anger rages, strikes recklessly in all directions. 
Whether or not plaintiff is justified in her claim for separation 
amensa et thoro, little sympathy can be felt for needless disclosure 
of her husband’s professional secrets as a physician. The preroga- 
tives of wifedom do not include her invasion of the domain of 
professional communication. If a wife, angry with her husband, 
in order to bolster her claim for alimony, can purloin his records 
which are without the conjugal realm and by disclosure of infor- 
mation thus surreptitiously obtained force an allowance other- 
wise unobtainable, safety demands employment only of un- 
married physicians, particularly if the physician’s practice is of 
the intimate character charged. Surely if a physician is prohi- 
bited from divulging knowledge obtained in the treatment of a 
patient, his wife, who is considered as one with him, must like- 
wise be inhibited. This application by the defendant, irrespective 
of the ultimate outcome of the litigation, cannot but evoke ap- 
proval. It is the order of the court that the papers herein be 
sealed and be not exhibited to any person without an order of this 
court granted only after notice to the defendant. It is likewise 
the direction of the court that all who are now in possession of the 
names and addresses of the defendant’s patients forthwith de- 
liver the same to the defendant or his attorney and keep them not 
at their peril. Impatience at least must be aroused by plaintiff’s 
procedure when it is remembered that the income of the de- 
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fendant alone germane to the question of alimony can be elicited 
without humiliating individuals devoid of any interest in the dis- 
pute between plaintiff and defendant by a public exposé of their 
names, addresses and nature of the treatment had. Motion 
granted. Settle order. 





THE CARDINAL’S KINDLY ADVICE 


BY way of introduction to an article on ‘‘The Imperilled Heri- 
tage of the English Reformation,” in ‘‘The Christian Century,” 
John C. Petrie tells this one: 


The latest story I have heard illustrating the rapid adoption by 
Anglicans of Roman Catholic practices has for its setting a 
solemn function in the cathedral of one of the American Cardi- 
nals On this occasion it seems that a young thurifer, who was a 
conscientious lad, trying his best to carry out his part in the 
Church’s ceremonies, met with an accident. At the close of a long 
procession the poor boy struck his censer against the gate of the 
altar rail and dumped the hot charcoal out onto the floor of the 
sanctuary. At once several acolytes leaped to his assistance and 
no harm was done. The unfortunate lad was deeply mortified 
for the rest of the service, for to add to his shame he had seen the 
eye of the Cardinal upon him. Worse than that, as soon as the 
function was over the prelate summoned the boy to report to 
him in the vestry. Trembling in anticipation of a severe rebuke 
containing perhaps with a sentence of suspension from his place as 
thurifer, he approached the dignitary. 

‘“My boy,” said His Eminence in a not unkind voice, “what 
you have done is not in itself a serious offence. But it must not 
occur again; for if it did that young rector from St. Illumina’s 
Episcopal Church would think it a part of our ritual and begin 
having his thurifer dump the charcoal out on the sanctuary floor 
every Sunday morning.” 








FUN FOR OUR WHOLE PARISH 


ROM the dregs of our faults and failures, 
And the sins which the wisest shun, 

Let us spread our wings to nobler things 

And fearlessly soar to the sun! 

From the thraldom of past illusions, 

And the nostrums which now allure, 

Let us colds allay the wiser way 

With Woods’ Great Peppermint Cure. 


N Hollywood they’re telling of a star who, the morning after a 
wild drinking party, woke in a state of utter physical and men- 
tal despair, but at least in his own room. His pet kitten was 
meandering across the floor. 
‘Great Scott, cat,’? moaned the sufferer, “don’t stamp your 
feet so!” 


And that, they say in Hollywood, is a headache. 


BREAKFAST guest at the White House was astonished to 

see Mr. Coolidge pour his coffee from cup to saucer. Not to 

be outdone, the guest followed suit. The President added cream 

and sugar, in the saucer, and tasted the mixture with his spoon. 

The guest was imitating this when the President set the saucer on 
the floor for the dog!—Dolly Gann’s Own Story. 


LECTURER at London University, just appointed to a new 
post in the United States, informed his three-year-old daugh- 
ter that she would soon be making her home in America. That 
night the child ended her evening prayers thus: 
“Good-bye, dear God. I’m going to America.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


NE night at the theater a rather fried gentleman stood up in 
his seat right smack in the middle of the play and said: “Is 
there a doctor in the house?” The actors faltered slightly, but 





the play bravely ‘“‘ went on,” though it was a bit of a blow to those 
concerned. A moment later, the same gentleman, still standing, 
repeated his question. At this second call, a man arose in the 
rear and said: “Yes, I’m a doctor,” whereupon the fried gentle- 
man neatly finished off the performance for that evening by say- 
ing, in a tone of great bonhomie, “How do you like the play, doc?” 
—Alexander Clark in Vanity Fair. 


HE late Speaker of the House, Nicholas Longworth, used to 
tell of a Negro who came in to a border town in Ohio on elec- 
tion day. 

In the afternoon an acquaintance met him. ‘Have you voted, 
Rastus?” he asked. 

“Yassir, I’s voted.” 

““How did you vote?” 

“Well, boss, it was disyer way. I meets a Republican on th’ 
street an’ he gibs me leven dollars to vote his ticket. An’ I meets 
a Democrat, an’ he gib me seven dollars to vote his ticket. SoI 
voted for th’ Democrat.” 

“But the Republican gave you the most money.” 

“Vassir, dat’s just th’ pint. I voted for dem Democrats be- 
cause dey was least corrupt.”—Kessinger’s Mid-West Review. 


SUPPOSE it is not irreverent to say that practically all can- 

didates receive some help in preparing their public documents. 
In the case of a certain mayor of New York of several years ago 
it was necessary not only to write the speech, but to spell the 
longer words phonetically so that he could pronounce them. He 
was so dependent upon these prepared scripts that at a patriotic 
banquet he astonished all listeners by declaiming, “What we 
need is more of the spirit of one-seven-seven-six.’’—Fritz Cross, 
Service. 





NE day when I was talking with the late Dwight Morrow, 
we happened to mention a certain widely advertised 
gentleman. 

“He belongs in Class B,”” Mr. Morrow said. 

“Class B?” I asked. ‘What is Class B?” 

To which he answered that all men are divided into two classes, 
Aand B. The B class consists of those who get credit for what 
other men do. The A class do the things for which others take the 
credit. 

“Tt is much better to be in Class A,” he added. “You can 
accomplish more; you avoid publicity, and you have much less 
competition.’”’—Bruce Barton in Redbook. 





Hitler says woman’s place is in the home. Hitler is unmarried. 
—Ohio State Journal. 


If all this clearing out of the Prohibition enforcement personnel 
keeps up, pretty soon we won’t have a dry eye among us.—Dallas 
News. 


This “security” thing is really quite simple. All France asks is 
that strangers pay the premiums on her accident insurance.— 
Detroit News. 


Part of Wall Street’s present happiness is explained by the 
voluntary return of thousands of its lost sheep—wNorfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 


Will Hays repeats that vulgarity on the screen does not. pay. 
What you see, of course, is a great industry’s gift to the people.— 
Detroit News. 


The nations of the world have been keeping too much to them- 
selves, avers a British statesman. That’s what Uncle Sam thinks, 
too, when he considers the debt instalments he hasn’t got yet.— 
Boston Herald. 





The World Conference 


By Denis Gwynn 


‘ie World Conference has been sitting 
in London for several weeks, but no special 
correspondent at it would dare forecast 
even for a week ahead. It opened in an 
atmosphere of general doubt as to whether 
anything could be expected to emerge 
from it. Within the first week or so the 
American Delegation apparently put for- 
ward a definite proposal for an all-round 
cut of ten per cent in tariffs; but this was 
almost at once repudiated as not repre- 
senting the official American view. Simi- 
larly Herr Hugenberg, who is supposed to 
be the “Economic Dictator” of Germany 
under Hitler, put forward a distinctly 
provocative memorandum demanding the 
return of the German colonies as an indis- 
pensable condition of Germany’s economic 
revival. That also was at once repudiated, 
and Hugenberg left London for Berlin next 
day. He has since become involved in a 
life-and-death struggle with Hitler; and 
nobody knows whether he put forward 
simply his own views in excess of his 
authority or whether he was encouraged 
to state a case which the German Govern- 
ment did not wish to adopt as its official 
contribution to the Conference discussions. 


Universal Disillusionment 


HESE have been the two main practi- 

cal proposals up to date ; and both have 
been withdrawn as soon as they were put 
forward. Much more important has beenthe 
decision of the United States Government 
that stabilization of the dollar is at present 
“untimely.” That announcement created 
the deepest depression at the Conference 
for a time, because the economic experts of 
most countries are convinced that the Con- 
ference can do nothing until stabilization 
of the principal currencies has been de- 
cided. For a few days it was even assumed 
that the Conference might as well disperse 
at once, in view of the American decision. 
But reflection has brought a conviction 
that the United States is perfectly entitled 
to treat its own interests as being more 
important for it than those of other coun- 
tries. And on that basis the Conference is 
still wondering whether any conceivable 
remedy can be found by international 
agreement. : 
I confess to complete incredulity in re- 
gard to any prospect of persuading. most 
countries to do anything else but look after 
their own interests. Those who believed 
that the World Conference would consist 
of delegations all anxious to make sacri- 
fices, in the hope of restoring world prosper- 
ity by that policy, have already received 


ample disillusionment. But the Confer- 
ence will have achieved much if it really 
produces clearer thinking and makes every 
country realize that it has to find its own 
salvation. If common sacrifices can assist 
those interests they will probably be made, 
at least to some extent. 


Politics vs. Economics 


CONOMIC experts undoubtedly could 
have saved the world from the chaos 
and depression of recent years if their ad- 
vice, clearly stated at Genoa in 1922 and 
again at Lausanne a few years ago, had 
been followed. But national sentiment and 
political considerations always cut across 
economic remedies; and the most that 
can be hoped of this Conference is that 
politics will be subordinated, more than 
hitherto, to the fundamental necessities of 
economics. 

No one can even guess how far that con- 
flict of vested interests will be overcome. 
But common sense in such matters is so 
clearly reflected in Catholic teaching on 
economic and social questions that it is 
worthwhile examining briefly what the 
Catholic attitude toward the Conference 
appears to be. The main conflict is, of 
course, between what it called “economic 
nationalism” and the ideal (if so it can be 
called) of international free trade. 

Broadly speaking, certain countries in 
the Conference are chiefly concerned to 
promote international trade, because they 
believe that their own recovery at present 
depends upon a return to the conditions 
which gave them prosperity before. Other 
countries are much more concerned to 
safeguard their own program of national 
development. There is no clear dividing 
line even between agricultural and indus- 
trial countries in this matter. Thus, 
England, as a great industrial country with 
her immense vested interests in shipping 
and exporting and in international finance, 
naturally looks to a revival of international 
trade as the means to revive her flagging 
industries. But equally the Argentine, 
Canada and some small countries, such as 
Holland and Denmark, have been crip- 
pled by the loss of their agricultural 
exports. 

On the other hand, there are many coun- 
tries, both large and small, which believe 
that their own cure for unemployment lies 
in developing their own natural resources. 
Australia, for instance, grew rich on the 
export of her agricultural produce; but 
national sentiment has produced a demand 
that she should be more self-supporting. 
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in London 


Her people nowadays prefer to live in cities 
rather than on isolated farms, and they 
have been working for years to build up 
native industries behind tariff walls. 
So also in Canada, Japan, India and, 
among small countries, Ireland and Aus- 
tria, there is the same desire to achieve a 
self-supporting condition and to reverse 
the policy which made these countries de- 
pendent on foreign trade. Even in Eng- 
land, with its vast vested interest in 
international trade, there is a strong 
tendency to protect native industries, to 
cultivate the home market, as being less 
unstable than the foreign market, and to 
arrive at a better balance between in- 
dustry and agriculture. The difference is, 
of course, that the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, like Australia and Ireland which have 
become chiefly agricultural, want to build 
up their native industries; while industrial 
countries like England and Germany want 
to get a larger proportion of their people 
settled back on the land. 


Notable Changes Effected 


NDER the stress of the world depres- 

sion great changes have already been 
effected in that direction. England itself has 
become a country which practises protection 
of home industries and discourages the 
import of goods which might be produced 
at home. In Ireland Mr. de Valera has 
deliberately set himself to kill the cattle 
trade, which had turned all the most fertile 
countries of Ireland into grazing lands and 
forced the younger generation to emigrate 
year after year. In Germany the new na- 
tionalists revival has been carried so far 
that Hitler’s spokesmen now talk of 
“cutting every tie” with other countries, 
in order that native resources may be de- 
veloped to their utmost. In the British 
Dominions, with their vast extent and their 
small populations, the same tendency has 
been at work. 

How far can the present World Confer- 
ence, or any other, be expected to over- 
come that tendency? Is it even desirable 
to overcome it? When the Conference 
met, the chief hope lay in the supposition 
that the United States really desired to 
revive her export trade, having discovered 
that its loss was one of the chief causes of 
the appalling crisis of unemployment. But 
America apparently desires to experiment 
within her own boundaries and by her own 
methods. If she is determined to inflate 
deliberately, there can be no possibility of 
stabilizing the dollar; and in the absence of 
such stabilization it is hopeless to attempt 
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any revival of regular trade with America. 
British firms, for instance, which have 
been in the habit of importing American 
goods find it impossible to quote prices for 
any period ahead; and many of them have 
dropped out all details of their American 
imports from their trade lists for the 
coming year. 


International Trade 


ET who can say that the American 
ye y (if we understand it rightly from 
a distance) is not amply justified, not only 
for America but for all countries which 
decide that it is safer to try and develop 
their own markets than to risk the pros- 
pects of another boom and slump through 
excessive international trade? There is 
nothing sacred about any tradition of 
promoting international trade. It ac- 
quired a quite artificial odor of sanctity 
through being associated in the teaching of 
the Manchester school of economists with 
pacifist propaganda. Men like Cobden 
and Bright urged free trade as a policy 
which must ultimately prevent war by 
uniting the nations with so many ties that 
they could never dream of going to war. 
But the Great War proved the folly of all 
such pretenses; and there is even less 
reason today for regarding international 
trade as a safeguard of peace. On the 
contrary, it is just as likely to produce 
bitter rivalries and territorial ambitions 
which make war inevitable. 

Any student of the Papal encyclicals 
could probably quote them quite effectively 
on both sides of this controversy. The 
Popes have always been international 
in the sense of promoting closer relations 
between the nations, and trade is the most 
natural and the most effective link to 
strengthen. The present Holy Father had 
scarcely been elected Pope when the first 
great Economic Conference after the war 
was held at Genoa. He had not yet issued 
any public statement when he sent his 
famous letter to the Archbishop of Genoa, 
encouraging him to give every assistance 
to the Economic Conference. He even 
instructed him to meet Chicherin, who had 
come there as the first envoy from Russia 
who was admitted to meet the other na- 
tions after the Bolshevik revolution. Time 
after time Pius XI has since thrown all the 
influence of the Holy See on the side of 
international codperation, at Lausanne and 
so many other Conferences. 

But there is another side to the policy of 
reviving international trade under mod- 
ern conditions. Since the War, interna- 
tional trade has more and more involved 
production for world markets, by the use 
of the most modern machinery and with all 
the resources of international finance. 
Mr. Ford still remains the symbol of mod- 
ern mass production for world markets; 
and all over the world other financiers and 
corporations have striven to emulate his 
example. The result has been over- 
production on a fantastic scale, and recur- 
ring crises of unemployment. Can any 


sane man or woman wish to see that 
process started again? 

There is no limit to the production of 
industries organized on such a scale as Mr. 
Ford and his imitators have contemplated. 
Year after year improved machinery 
makes it possible to produce still more 
cheaply by machines at the cost of dis- 
placing human labor. And while produc- 
tion is thus made more and more cheap— 
not only in one country, but in many coun- 
tries which are all trying to make profits 
for a small group of financiers by the same 
methods—more and more people are 
thrown out of employment until the de- 
mand for even the cheapest goods is para- 
lyzed. It may conceivably be possible, 
eventually, to regulate production on such 
an enormous scale by international agree- 
ment. But who in his senses could wish 
to see such conditions continue uncon- 
trolled? 

If there is one clear teaching in the 
Papal encyclicals on social questions, it is 
surely to insist that private life must be 
made secure, and that unemployment must 
not be risked in the interests of a few rich 
people who hope to make enormous profits 
by large scale production. The modern 
concentration of distribution as well as 
production in the hands of a few has 
everywhere stamped out innumerable 
private businesses, and made their former 
owners dependent upon the financial 
success or failure of colossal trusts. When- 
ever a trade crisis arrives, the small artisan 
or the small shopkeeper, who formerly 
enjoyed credit and could weather through 
difficult times, is nowadays thrown out of 
work because the trust which has induced 
him to become a salaried dependent finds 
it necessary to reduce its staff in order to 
pay the interest on its debentures. And 
even the trusts themselves are in the last 
resort dependent upon the bankers, who 
“control the very life blood of industry,” 
as Piux XI has so lucidly put it. 


“Economic Nationalism” 


HAT supreme consideration is un- 

doubtedly the core of all the social 
teaching of the modern Popes, from Leo XIII 
to Pius XI, who have had to deal with mod- 
ernindustrial problems. Toprovide security 
and the means of earning a decent liveli- 
hood in peace is the supreme necessity for 
every nation. Is that aim more likely to 
be achieved by a reversion to the free trade 
and unrestricted borrowing which pro- 
duced the boom and the unemployment 
crisis since the Great War, or by a deliber- 
ate repudiation of producing for world 
markets? The issue is, of course, com- 
plicated by many factors. In Central 
Europe, for instance, certain countries, 
like Austria, which formerly traded freely 
among themselves have been crippled by 
political and economic restrictions since 
the Great War. The Conference will do 
much if it helps to unfreeze the immediate 
channels upon which the economic life of 
these countries depend. 


Moreover “economic nationalism” has 
been used as a catch word to cover many 
different policies. In Germany, for in- 
stance, it includes a demand for colonial 
expansion and for the incorporation of 
Austria with Germany. In Ireland, on the 
other hand, the deliberate killing of trade 
with England seems likely to reduce the 
standard of living by too rapid a policy 
of economic transformation. Mr. De 
Valera’s program is to make Ireland not 
only self-contained economically but Gae- 
lic-speaking, and so to cut off Ireland still 
more from the rest of the world. There is 
much to be said for such a policy in any 
country; but it must involve severe hard- 
ship on the populations concerned in the 
course of the next few years. Yet the same 
policy of “economic nationalism” which 
Mr. De Valera expounds as an appeal for 
“the simple life,” implies in Italy and in 
Germany ambitions for colonial expansion 
and for what the Kaiser once called “a 
place in the sun” among the great nations 
of the world. 


Deliberate Inflation 
OW the World Conference is to recon- 


cile all these conflicting ambitionsand - 


policies it is impossible to say. It would be 
surprising indeed if any real reconcilation 
were accomplished. What most observers 
hope is that an atmosphere of codperation 
will be created, even if it is only among 
certain groups of nations whose interests 
to some extent coincide. It would be 
folly to forecast while hopes and fears 
fluctuate so much from week to week; but 
it would seem clear that stabilization of 
currencies, which was to be the pivot of all 
world-trade recovery, has been made im- 
possible by the internal policy of the 
United States. It seems almost impossible 
that any country which is experimenting 
with deliberate inflation could reach con- 
clusions within less than a few years as to 
how far that experiment must be carried. 

In Europe inflation has been tried, with 
disastrous results, again and again, and no 
country wishes to repeat the experiment. 
But European countries have been forced 
to it by staggering loads of debt and by 
adverse trade balances; whereas América, 
with her vast store of gold, her favorable 
trade balance and her immense natural 
resources, may perhaps be able to control 
an experiment which in Europe could 
only end in bankruptcy. 

It is as well to say quite frankly that 
America’s attitude, in refusing to sub- 
ordinate her internal policy to the program 
of the World Conference, has produced 
much the same shock in Europe as was 
produced by her repudiation of President 
Wilson’s sponsoring of the League of Na- 
tions. Europe has not forgotten that 
lesson, and has ever since ceased to look to 
America for either guidance or help in the 
problems of the modern world. What she 
may yet learn from America is the necessity 
of minding her own interests, and perhaps 
of restricting the scope of international 
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trade. That trade built up America, and 
built up many other new countries which 
now wish to decide their own destinies, as 
they are perfectly entitled to do. How far 
they wish to continue their dependence 
upon the hazards of international trade, 
as it is now organized, it is also for them to 
decide. In the meantime the older coun- 
tries, with longer experience both in poli- 
tics and in economics, have been making 
separate local arrangements to ensure their 
own future, in case the World Conference 
produces no result which will be of help to 
all the world. 

In Europe the position is still compli- 
cated both by ancient and by modern feuds 
and grievances. All Central Europe is in 
the melting pot; with Italy and France 
and Germany all urging in different direc- 
tions, and trying to prevent the formation 


of coalitions which may injure their own 
ambitions or vested interests. But per- 
haps the main factor in the past few years 
has been the decisive revolt of a new 
generation against colossal debts, which 
were incurred during the War years and 
which it is no longer humanly possible to 
pay, and against arbitrary political and 
territorial arrangements which they will 
not tolerate. That revolt was inevitable; 
and the sooner it succeeds, the better for 
all the world. 

At the same time there is the revolt of 
tens of millions of unemployed against an 
economic system which has made them de- 
pendent upon conditions over which they 
have no control. If they and their friends 
and sympathizers decide that unrestricted 
international trade and borrowing has 
been a curse rather than a blessing, and 


that each country must in future safeguard 
and develop its own markets and its own 
interests, it may well be that they are act- 
ing in the spirit of the Papal encyclicals. 
It may be that the day has passed when 
speculators could make enormous fortunes, 
without restraint of any kind, by gambling 
with the livelihood of millions of defense- 
less workers in all corners of the earth. 
The World Conference will have certainly 
done something if it can give assurances of 
that kind. Its problems are so various 
and so complicated that conflicting prin- 
ciples will have to be applied: But on the 
whole it would seem more likely to result 
in a general decision that each country 
must look after itself and choose its own 
coéperators rather than in any universal 
program to which all the nations will or 
can subscribe. 





CINCINNATI SETS an 


By Theo A. 


“Tate has never been a more popular 
subject for editorial comment and the 
readers’ forums of the Catholic Press than 
that of the Information Bureau. Whole- 
sale accessions to the Church have been 
promised by many writers if the Church 
authorities would but create places where 
inquiring souls might find the answer to 
any question on Catholic dogmas and 
practices. 

Of course, there are many information 
bureaus. Almost any rectory is one, es- 
pecially on the Tuesday or Friday night 
when the pastor or his assistant has his 
inquiry or instruction class. Other infor- 
mation’ bureaus are being conducted by 
zealous priests in institutions, but they are 
usually known as “convert classes.” 

All of these activities do not seem to 
fit the specifications of the information 
bureaus that have been envisioned by the 
writers. They have demanded a particu- 
lar place, where there is somebody at a 
desk, with a telephone and typewriter at 
hand, ready and willing to answer all ques- 
tions on religion, whether asked by one 
there present or through the telephone or 
by mail. 

This bureau was to be staffed by one or 
more persons, who would be competent to 
answer most questions offhand, and to 
have access to sources from which might 
be’ gained the knowledge necessary to 
solve any of the more complicated prob- 
lems of a religious nature. In lieu of this 
bureau many of the Catholic papers have 
conducted the “Question Box” depart- 
ment, but this was only asubstitute. What 


Thoma 


was wanted was a flesh-and-blood, personal 
information source, the kind they have at 
the larger railway stations to assist 
travelers. The thing the writers had in 
mind was a travelers aid for perplexed souls. 


PEAKING to a group organized for 
the study of .apologetics, Archbishop 
John T. McNicholas, O. P., of Cincinnati, 
visualized this information bureau about 
five years ago. It should be located in the 
central part of the city, he said, and so ar- 
ranged that one might step from the side- 
walk into an office and there consult with 


_@ person at a desk on any problem they 


might have in regards to their soul’s wel- 
fare. He said that he expected to put the 
ideal and theory to a practical test as soon 
as he was able to do so. 

Since then there has been erected the 
chancery building, which contains the two 
chapels of St. Louis Church, one on the 
street level and the other one flight down. 
This building is located within a few blocks 
ofthe principal hotels, clubs and theaters— 
in fact the edifice adjoins a theater and the 
chapels are much frequented by actors 
and theater employes as well as patrons. 

In the street-floor chapel the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed daily and there is a 
constant throng of people passing to and 
from adoration. Located at the corner of 
Eighth and Walnut Streets the chapel 
receives most of its visitors from the east 
or Walnut Street side—just one of the 
unreasonable things that make most people 
walk on one side of a street in preference 
to the other. 


EXAMPLE 


Inside the door there is a long table 
spread with all kinds of Catholic pamphlets 
and the current Catholic reviews and news- 
papers. Thence one steps into the narthex 
separating the chapel and the offices in 
front of the building, on the Eighth Street 
side. To the left is the chapel, to the right 
a glass-paneled door through which one 
may observe a Dominican Sister at a desk 
facing the door. 

Usually the door stands ajar and if you 
hesitate you receive a nod and invitation 
to come in. It is really surprising how 
many non-Catholics have hesitated at that 
door and then walked in—to sit down and 
ask questions and, invariably, to reveal 
the problems which have caused them to 
visit the church, hoping somehow to find 
here a clue to the thing they are seeking. 

In an adjoining office is a young priest, 
especially assigned, as is the Sister, to the 
work of making known the Catholic 
Church to all comers. Part of his duty is 
to conduct the inquiry classes twice a 
week in the evening, to which Sister refers 
her clients after she has located their 
difficulty. 


ESULTS? On acertain day last Fall 
there were seventy-five persons, rang- 

ing from a boy in knee pants to a gray- 
haired veteran, confirmed on one occasion. 
They had all been baptized at this church 
during a period of approximately one year. 
And who are they? Select one from the 
group. She is a young lady about 25 years 
of age, neatly dressed, prepossessing, evi- 
dently a secretary or stenographer. She 
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comes from a Protestant family and is 
without any near Catholic relative. She 
lives at the Y. W. C. A., a block away, and 
left her room and walked down to the 
church because she was lonely. She was 
one who received that encouraging nod 
from Sister and went in to talk with her 
and ask, out of pure curiosity, what was 
Sister’s function in the scheme of life. 

Here is an entire family of four. The 
mother was reared a Catholic, married a 
non-Catholic, validly, and then proceeded 
to neglect her religion. Finally the thought 
of the two children growing up without 
any religious beliefs appalled her. The 
husband was attracted to the Church, too, 
by the wife’s solicitude for the children’s 
welfare. Now she is happily practising her 
religion and husband and children are also 
within the Catholic fold. 

A regular visitor to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is a man past middle age, who is in 
a substantial position, an officer in one 
of the Protestant churches and a member 
of a lodge under interdict of the Church. 
He attends the inquiry class and is con- 
vinced that he must come into the Church, 
although it means the uprooting of many 
old ties of church and lodge and the arous- 
ing of fury within his family. 

One man who has taken the fatal step 
is a vegetarian at home, so he won’t have 
to eat meat on Friday. He dreads the 
day when a member of the family finds 
him at a down-town restaurant with a 
plateful of pork chops in front of him. 
One young lady who has been baptized 
can’t explain to her family and so is unable 
to go to Mass on Sundays. She makes up 
for the omission by attending Mass and 
receiving Communion on Mondays. 


UST what brings people to the church 
and the information bureau is an open 
question, unless, of course, we say it is 
the Holy Ghost. It is surprising the num- 
ber of non-Catholics who are regular 
visitors at the chapels. The young priest 
in charge of the inquiry classes was about 
to baptize one of his converts one day re- 
cently, and as the man failed to bring 
sponsors the priest went into the chapel to 
look for one. 

A young man was praying, with a 
rosary, before the Blessed Sacrament and 
the priest asked him if he would come and 
act as sponsor. When he replied that he 
didn’t know what that meant and the 
surprised cleric asked if he were not a 
Catholic he answered in the negative. 
Strange? Maybe, but the strangest thing 
about this incident was that the priest 
asked two other young men, strangers to 
the first, who were kneeling in the church, 
and found that they, also, were non- 
Catholics. 

The first-mentioned young man came 
to the priest later to explain. He said he 
had once kept company with a young 
Catholic woman and on one occasion she 
slipped her purse into his pocket and forgot 
it. Curiosity prompted him to inspect the 


contents and he found a rosary which in- 
terested him much. The girl explained its 
use and gave it to him. He is no longer 
keeping company with her but he has been 
saying the rosary for two years. But he 
isn’t ready for Baptism, in fact he isn’t 
Catholic-minded at all. But Father ex- 
pects the rosary to be victor in the end. 


HE work of the information bureau is 

going along very quietly. Some knowl- 
edge of it is reaching the pastors and the 
priests of the institutions and a certain class 
of the laity. Men and women have been 
sent there by them and by priest teachers 
who are unable to give the time for instruc- 
tions and are not attached to parishes. 

The Sister of the information bureau is 
one of a community of five Dominican 
Sisters, whose motherhouse is at Adrian, 
Mich. They were asked to come to Cincin- 
nati especially for the particular work of 
reclaiming lapsed Catholics and to make 
the Church better known to all others. 
Their method is to take the census of 
parishes and report to the pastors all con- 
ditions which need his personal attention. 

Their work has been quite as extraordi- 
nary as that which is being done at the 
information bureau, but cannot be so 
easily checked, except in the matter of en- 
couraging lax Catholics to send their chil- 
dren to Catholic schools. Approximately 
eighty children were enrolled in the 
schools of two parishes as a result of the 
visits of the Sisters to the homes. 


They have also been the means of recti- 
fying many marriages and of reconciling 
people with the Church after long ab- 
sences, but in the several parishes in which 
they have worked there has been no com- 
plete check-up on their results. Some 
isolated incidents in which quick results 
were obtained are known. During the 
first days the Sisters worked in Cincinnati 
in one of the large parishes a man was en- 
countered who had not been to Mass or 
Sacraments for years, the result of a mar- 
riage not recognized by the Church. The 
Sisters pointed out that there was no bar- 
rier there that could not be surmounted, 
and the same night he appeared at the 
parish rectory and took steps to have his 
marriage rectified. 

Naturally, these workers refer all such 
cases to the pastor in whose jurisdiction 
they work, but there are, of course, some 
instances of a special nature which are 
sent to the priest or Sister at the chancery 
building. They, themselves, have some 
data on fallen-away Catholics and other 
conditions in parishes that have been a 
revelation to the pastors and won from 
them unstinted praise. In one of the 
down-town parishes, where the population 
shifts quickly, the Sisters have been asked 
to make a second census. The first, made 
three years ago, resulted in forty children 
being placed in the parish school. It is 
evident that this parish census work will 
supply a most interesting bit of informa- 
tion in due time. 


The Grandfather 


By Theodora Bates Cogswell 


H? stood before me with his eyes alight, 
Ripe Age which briefly glowed with zest of Youth. 
Joy reared his shoulders straight. Triumphantly 

He proffered me his gift of new-found truth. 


_ “I always wondered how the fact would feel— 
To be a grandfather! Oh, other men 
Had boasted of it—but I scarce believed 
That they were truly thrilled with hope again. 
But now I, too, with Little Fellow there 
Feel strong, renewed—as if my hands which, numb, 
Clung futilely to Life had gained fresh grasp. 
I’ve laid a lien on ages still to come! 


“Not quite the father’s hushed, creative awe 

At handiwork which God, with him, has made— 
Nor yet the mother’s wonder when she sees 

Her heart’s long, secret dream in flesh displayed. 
Not one with these, yet fully kin to both 

Is this new glow within—this freer breath 
Of broadened being. Now I share anew 

The trilogy of Marriage, Birth, and Death. 


“I link the sires now gone with those to come. 
There in that newborn, future man I see 
Myself and all my forbears justified! 
And say, the Little Fellow looks like me!” 




















N ICHOLAS HAZELBECK’S §story 
may very well begin with the occasion when 
he was discovered by Job Pennycod, the vil- 
lage sexton, cosily tucked in between the 
alabaster feet of Sir Nicholas of that name 
and his lady wife, and the beruffed and 
straitjacketed effigies of their offspring, a 
well-nourished flesh and blood infant of a 
few weeks old. 

Job Pennycod held his office of sexton in 
the same manner that King George V 
occupies the throne of England—by 
hereditary right. The office had passed 
from father to son from time immemorial; 
or, rather, it would have been immemorial 
had not the story of events worth remem- 
bering come down from father to son along 
with the office—a verbal tradition passing 
along in perpetuity. Job could show you 
the corner of the church where the bodies 
were piled during the sweating sickness, 
the same visitation that nearly sent Henry 
VIII back to a Christian form of living. 

“The pile was about so high,” Job would 
say, measuring with his hand, for all the 
world as though he himself had assisted 
at the interments. Visitors who inquired 
further into the story would get the reply: 
“T heard it from my father what had it 
from his grandfather when he was a little 
lad. His grandfather was great for 
telling stories of the old days. He got ’em 
from—” and then the inquirer would 






GLIMPSE 
By Enid Dinnis eas 


To those outside a golden glimpse He gives. 
He runs to them through sundering walls of stone, 
For all are His who seek Him for their own 















Whose light enlighteneth every man that lives. 


grow dizzy in the effort to follow, and ask 
something else instead. 

It is to be feared that the Pennycods had 
been time-servers, for the family had gone 
straight on in uninterrupted possession 
right through the time of the great change. 
It had been otherwise with the old family 
at the Hall. The Hazelbecks were staunch 
adherents to the ancient Faith. The ala- 
baster tomb already mentioned was the last 
one to bear the ancient name. Fines and 
imprisonments soon reduced the family to 
penury, and a new family took up its 
abode in the Hall and flourished like the 
green bay-tree. Its virtues adorned the 
numerous mural monuments which deco- 
rated the whitewashed walls of the church. 
The very name of the old family died out of 
memory, save for the altar-tomb, where it 
was still legible in the petition to the passer- 
by to pray for the soul of Nicholas Hazel- 
beck and his belongings. 


OB’S discovery was exactly what might 

have been expected if a church were left 
open all day! He strongly disapproved of 
the custom and had lodged a protest when 
the rector first started it. If anyone liked 
to ask the sexton for the keys, well and 
good. People were, of course, interested 
in ancient churches, but why leave them 
open for every Tom, Dick and Harry, who 
didn’t know the difference between an 
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arch and an aisle, to go in and out? Once 
he had discovered an abandoned packet of 
bread and cheese; now it was an abandoned 
baby. Just what one might expect. Job 
fetched the rector. He was not going to 
touch the baby—that was a woman’s 
business. The rector was a widower. He 
very wisely took his housekeeper along 
with him, and the good, motherly soul 
picked up the little bundle and cuddled it. 


T proved to be a healthy baby boy. 

There was notrace of identity tobe found 
on it. The rector had no desire to adopt a 
baby. He had placed a long family out in 
the world and had done with such domestic 
worries, so the Poor Law Guardians were 
communicated with and the foundling 
passed into their care. 

They bestowed upon the waif the name 
of Nicholas Hazelbeck. 

It was a jeu d’esprit on the part of one 
of the Guardians, and it caught on. The 
child was registered by the name. It was 
what the modern advertiser would call a 
name of distinction, and it didn’t ill-be- 
come its owner, for Nicholas grew up to be 
an uncommon child. His history emerges 
from obscurity about a dozen years later 
when Job Pennycod, the sexton, began to 
face seriously the question of the future. 
Job was now an old man and he had no 
offspring to carry on the Pennycod suc- 
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cession. His wife had died in her girlhood 
and Job had never remarried, though that 
might have appeared to be his duty to 
posterity. 

‘‘Why not adopt a boy and bring him 
up to the trade?” the rector suggested to 
Job. The iatter cast his eyes over the vil- 
lage lads and found none to his liking. 
Then the bright idea occurred to him of 
going over to the Poor School and selecting 
for his purpose one of the children being 
brought up under the well-intentioned 
auspices of the State. 


BS )B ran his eye over the aspirants 
paraded for his inspection and he and 
Nicky Hazelbeck exchanged glances of 
mutual approval. 

“‘Hazelbeck,”’ Job echoed when he heard 
the name. “That must be the same that 
was found in my church, it may be ten or 
twelve years ago.”” The name settled his 
choice once for all. 

Nicky went along willingly with . Job. 
There was something friendly and un- 
strange about the man who had found him 
in his church when he was a baby. Nicky 
had been told his own story and the origin 
of his ‘‘name of distinction.” He carried 
the latter with a conscious air of having no 
right to it. His first introduction to the 
alabaster tomb was a thrill that carried 
with it a sense of fear. The lad surveyed 
the stark figure in doublet and cloak and 
the kneeling family at his feet with awe. 

“T be stealing his name,” he said, and 
flushed red to the neck. 

‘Ah, well,” Job said consolingly. ‘No 
one will be taking stock of your other name. 
I reckon Nick’ll be enough for ’em.” 

It was curious the way the two took to 
one another; the young boy and the old 
man fraternized in the most perfect man- 
ner. They were just Job and Nicky to each 
other. Job, who sat in front of the reading- 
desk in church, found a snug corner for the 
boy in the south transept, which was 
chiefly given over to deceased hessocks and 
coverless hymn-books. The transept was 
divided off from the chancel by what had 
once been the outer wall of the old Norman 
church. The transepts were a later addi- 
tion. Nicky’s seat faced the dividing wall, 
close to the chancel arch. It was the exact 
contrary to a point of vantage, but Nicky 
was supremely happy to be in church at all. 
He could hear the singing, and the sermon, 
if he chose to listen to the latter, but he 
generally found his thoughts far more 
thrilling to listen to. The church had a 
perfect fascination for the boy who had 
been named Nicholas Hazelbeck. It con- 
tained something for him which he could 
not have explained to anybody—not even 
to Job, to whom his love for the ancient 
edifice was as balm poured over the 
soul 

Nicky would sit in perfect contentment 
during the rector’s long, scholarly dis- 
courses, weaving stories in his mind of un- 
sampled mysteries and imagining strange 
things in a sort of wistful expectation of 


their coming to pass, for the church, with 
its arches and dim, vaulted roof, pro- 
claimed itself out to give hospitality to 
something completely different from any- 
thing that he had so far found there. 
What, indeed, is the meaning of a Gothic 
church if it be not the home of mystery and 
miracle? 

Nicky asked the question of his inner 
soul, and waited for the answer. 

Job found his apprentice an apt pupil in 
absorbing his stories of the past. The two 
would sit over the fire on winter evenings 
in the little cottage overlooking the 
churchyard and Job would wax reminis- 
cent for the benefit of the strange, quiet 
boy seated there on his stool with his eyes 
full of thought. 

One day when they were in church to- 
gether, inspecting the hassocks in Nicky’s 
corner, Job dropped into his reminiscent 
mood. 
“*Twas there,” he observed, “that they 
piled the bodies at the time of the plague. 
So high, the pile was.” He measured with 
his hand. 

Nicky had, of course, heard the story 
before. 

“That was ages ago,” he commented. 
“Was it when there was a hole in the wall 
over there for people to look through?” 
He pointed to the spot where he deposited 
his negligible self on Sundays. 

Job shot a swift glance at his pupil. 

“Who says there was a hole there?” he 
asked rather sharply. 

Nicky realized that his remark had been 
lacking in tact. A pupil must not know 
more than his master. “I expect I just 
dreamed it,” he said, hastily. He would 
not hurt Job’s feelings for the world. Who 
had said it? Indeed he didn’t know. But 
he knew in the marrow of his bones that 
he was right. 

The dreams came along as he sat in his 
seat on Sundays. Nicky would picture the 
wall which formed his sole outlook in his 
shy corner as possessing a passage cut 
right through, and leading to somewhere— 
a somewhere which was not the chancel 
which it was his duty to keep tidy for the 
gentry, with its fine brass lectern and 
squire’s pew, and rich carpet inside the 
communion rails. 


ICKY’S respectful veneration for the 

Hazelbeck family whose name he had 
purloined—it was always with a shame- 
faced feeling that he flicked the dust off the 
alabaster knight and his lady—accounted 
for his marked aversion to the Billinghurst 
family whose monuments decorated the 
church walls on every side. There was one 
particular monument to which he took a 
special dislike It was a vast marble slab 
presided over by two fat cherubs who wept 
stone tears over the demise of one James 
Henry Billinghurst, an eighteenth-century 
personage dowered with every conceivable 
virtue and mundane accomplishment. 
The fat cherubs, for one thing, reminded 
him of a boy at school who had habitually 


robbed him of his dinner. The monument 
was on the wall of the chancel. Job rather 
admired it, albeit that the verbal tradi- 
tion concerning the Billinghurst in ques- 
tion disastrously belied the graven one. 
It was the one point upon which Job and 
his apprentice disagreed. The only occa- 
sion when Nicky had merited a sound 
thrashing was that when Job discovered 
him taking aim at one of the cherubs with 
a pea-shooter. As for the cherubs, they 
bided their time. 


O Nicky sat in his corner, Sunday after 
Sunday, and pictured a magic opening 
in the wall. A kind of peep-hole. He would 
be imagining himself as suddenly shrinking 
and becoming small enough to pass 
through, into a new country—something 
like Heaven. He thought a good bit 
about Heaven, wondering what it would be 
like. He came up against difficulties. 
Job’s wife had gone to Heaven when she 
was quite young. How would she and 
Job match one another? Would Job turn 
into a young man when he got to Heaven? 
Nicky turned these matters over in his 
mind, and in the meanwhile qualified for 
the promised sight of God by a singular 
purity of heart. Indeed, it seemed as 
though he would solve the problem of 
having to enter Heaven laden with years, 
and all that years bring along with them 
by remaining young—so far as his mind 
was concerned, at any rate. 

He grew into a strong, broad-shouldered 
youth. He learned his trade from the sex- 
ton. To dig warily and to dispose of the 
skull of poor Yoricks in a not too Shake- 
spearean fashion, for the soil would at 
times heave up relics that might have been 
the earliest days of the ‘“ Pennycod chron- 
icle.” Ever and anon Job would take him 
over to the corner where his wife lay and 
renew his instructions for his own inter- 
ment. Job was getting very old and infirm, 
but he managed to carry on until he had 
seen the old rector safely into his last rest- 
ing place, then he sang his Nunc Dimittis, 
and not many weeks later Nicky, his big 
shoulders heaving with sobs as he plied 
his task, dug down to the dust of Job’s 
girl-wife and made ready a place for the 
mortal remains of the man who had died 
in his arms listening to all that he had to 
say about Heaven. “One ’ud think you 
had been there, Nicky,” Job had mur- 
mured, and Nicky had visualized a nar- 
row passage, with a bright light at the end, 
and it seemed to him that, as the dying 
man murmured “God be merciful to me, 
a sinner,” he shrank and became small 
enough to pass along it towards the 
light. 

And in that manner Job had passed 
away. 

Fortunately for Nicky the new rector 
took rather a fancy to the naive youth with 
the historic name, so quaintly acquired. 
He showed no signs of wishing to scrap 
him along with certain other things no 
longer in vogue—such as the mural decora- 
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tions of the eighteenth century. Nicholas 
and he found a basis of agreement in the 
matter of the Billinghurst monuments. 
“Ghastly things,” the rector pronounced 
them. “I'll have them all down,” he 
added. ‘That thing in the chancel is a 
positive desecration!” 

Nicky’s heart warmed towards the new 
rector. They were standing in the south 
aisle, near his own particular corner. 

“T might put it somewhere where it 
wouldn’t be seen,” the rector said. ‘Over 
there wouldn’t be a bad place.” 

He pointed to the wall facing the sex- 
ton’s seat. 

Nicholas grew alarmed. “You would 
put it high up?” he queried anxiously. 

“Why?” the other questioned him. 
“You could change your seat if you didn’t 
like the look of it.” He laughed amusedly. 

Nicky blushed and stammered. “I 
couldn’t do that,” he said. He could not 
explain why to the rector. “It’s only,” he 
went on rather feebly, “that I have sort of 
fancies when I’m sitting here—that there 
might have been a place where one might 
get a glimpse of—something or other.” 

The rector caught him up. “You mean,” 
he said, “that there might have been a 
squint in the old days. Have you any 
reason for thinking that there was?”’ 


HE rector was interested. He had al- 

ready scraped much plaster off the 
walls in search of buried possibilities. But 
there was no concrete information to be 
obtained from Nicky. He had never so 
much as heard of a squint. 

The rector explained—perfunctorily. 
“Tt’s an opening that they used to make 
in the church wall for people outside to 
get a glimpse of the altar in the old days 
when they believed that God was there.” 

He bore in mind that he was speaking to 
a simpleton. Nicholas received the in- 
formation thoughtfully. A queer light 
came into his pleasant blue eyes. 

“T never heard that afore,” he said. “I 
don’t think Mr. Pennycod knew anything 
about it.” Wherewith he relapsed into 
silence. 

“All right.- I’ll sky the monument,” the 
rector said, and there the matter ended. 

So the years went on. The new rector 
ceased to be new. He became middle-aged; 
but even now Nicky could not be said to 
have grown up. Years left no mark on 
him. In spite of repeated invitations to 
emerge, he still occupied his seat near the 
chancel arch in the south transept, facing 
the wall on which the mural atrocity com- 
memorating James Henry Billinghurst had 
been skied, despite the protests of two 
valiant churchwardens. 

And as he sat there he still indulged in 
the dreams of his boyhood. They came 
over him, ever and anon, as he listened to 
the words of the Scripture, or to the hymns 
which were the outpourings of devout 
souls, ancient or modern as the case might 
be. They appealed to him, but they left 
him longing—and unsatisfied. Nicky 


would join in singing, “Jesu, Lover of my 
soul, let me to Thy bosom fly!” And there 
would come the old vision of the long 
passage leading to somewhere through 
which a man might not pass on account of 
his size. When the rector read from the 
Scriptures about the camel and the eye of a 
needle Nicky used to wonder how God was 
going to make the impossible possible for 
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memorials of a family called Hazelbeck he 
became just a little nervous. What would 
these grand folks who were interested in 
the ancient family say to the foundling who 
had the effrontery to adopt its name? 
Luckily the rector arrived on the scene and 
took over the visitors, and Nicky was able 
to slip away, devoutly hoping that the new 
rector would not let him down. 
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JOB AND NICKY EXCHANGED GLANCES OF MUTUAL APPROVAL 


the rich folk, as the Gospel went on to say 
He would. 

One day when Nicky was sweeping up 
the leaves which had blown in the open 
church door a strange thing happened. 
A lady and a gentleman, who had driven up 
in a car—still a novelty in those days— 
entered the church and addressed the sex- 
ton. When Nicky heard that they had 
come from America in search of the 


“That poor fellow seems to think that 
people from America are liable to bite,” 
the lady whispered to her husband. “See, 
he is hiding away under that awful monu- 
ment.” 

It was about the worst place that he 
could have chosen. As it happened, the 
visitors had a special interest in the south 
transept. They moved over in that direc- 
tion. The gentleman explained: 
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It appeared that somewhere in the 
middle ages there had been a representa- 
tive of the family, one Nicholas Hazelbeck, 
whose piety had led him in the latter years 
of his life to give up his estate to his son and 
to become a recluse, for which purpose 
he had a cell built up against the parish 
church. The visitor was anxious to dis- 
cover if any portion of the cell remained, 
for the recluse had become famous for his 
sanctity. 

Nicky sat within earshot, listening with 
all his ears. 

The cell, of course, would have been 
destroyed when the transept was built, 
but there might be traces of the aperture 
through which the recluse got his view of 
the altar and received “‘houseling” from the 
hands of the priest. 

The lady whispered to her husband: 
“Took at him, sitting there. Isn’t he ex- 
actly like the recluse? What a wonderful 
face he has!” 

“That’s my sexton,” the rector said. “He 
is ‘simple,’ as the folks round about here 
call it. I imagine the old recluse whom you 
are speaking of would have been some- 
thing of the same kind.” 

“By the way,” he was about to comment 
on the identity of the two names but the 
other interrupted him. 

“T must give you a copy of the book 
which describes Nicholas Hazelbeck and 
gives some of his sayings.” The visitor said 
it rather drily. ‘Some literary man un- 
earthed it and had it printed, with the 
text as little modernized as possible. You 
are interested, of course, in antiquities?” 

He produced a volume from his pocket 
and presented it to the rector. 

“He was a very pious man, was Nicholas 
Hazelbeck,”’ he observed, “‘and he had had 
some rather illuminating thoughts on 
re ligion.”’ 

‘By the way,” the rector said, struck by 
a thought, “my sexton may be able to tell 
you something about the squint that you 
are speaking of. I seem to remember that 
he said something to me, years ago, about 
it. 


O Nicky, much to his discomfiture, 

was summoned and questioned. A 

very muddle-headed, bewildered Nicky it 
was. 

“T just dreamt it,” he said, looking ap- 
pealingly at the rector. 

“Tt were about the length of a man’s 
arm (there was something curiously like 
Job about him as he related his “history”), 
and it went like this—(he indicated a 
diagonal line with his finger) and I used 
to wonder what I might be seeing through 
it. They say folks saw God through 
them kind of holes.” He sighed wistfully. 
“But it was just a dream,” he ended. “Mr. 
Pennycod had never heard of it.” 

“Tt’s very remarkable,” the visitor said, 
‘because, in all probability, the shaft is 
there, filled in and plastered over. I am 
extremely interested in this because the 
recluse happens to be an ancestor of mine. 


My name is Hazelbeck. I doubt if there 
are any Hazelbecks left in England now. 
(Nicky cast an agonized glance at the 
rector). An uncle of mine came over 
many years ago and married an English 
wife, but the marriage was not a success. 
His wife left him, taking their only child, 
a son, leaving no traces of either. He 
returned to America and died a short time 
back. His wealth would have gone to the 
son had they been able to trace him, for. he 
never made a second venture in matri- 
mony.” 


HE visitors passed on their way with 
the rector, leaving Nicky to think. 
He sat and thought and thought. 

So, perhaps, there had been a gap— 
once upon atime. And the man who sat 
and looked through it had seen something 
that made it worth his while to stay on and 
look and look. It had always seemed to 
Nicky that there was a wall round the 
world and he was forever trying to find a 
gap. Mystery and miracle abode some- 
where, but there was a wall in between. 
He had not been able to explain this, even 
to Job. The man whom they called a 
recluse had been called Nicholas Hazel- 
beck. But he did not sound as though he 
would be hard on the one who had thieved 
his name, like the berufied knight might 
have been. 

The rector, having parted from his visi- 
tors, was in his study perusing the “Boke 
of Nicholas Haselbech, a devout man living 
incluse.” He read a passage from the 
“Sayings”: 


“How mighty was thy littelnesse, O God, 
who didst become littel, for the love of 
mee. So littel didst thou become that the 
mind’s ey of man could not perceive thee, 
nor his grossnesse lay hold on thee save with 
the fingers of faith. Man bloweth hymself 
out and setteth hys chin high in the air 
that he may thereby add a cubit to hys 
stature, but thou wouldst make thyself 
smaller than man might thynk for love of 
me; and that was of thy goodnesse.” 


The rector read on. It was queer to 
think that this quaint old fellow had actu- 
ally lived on this very spot: 


“So big was man in hys own conceit that 
the place was too strait whereby he might 
come to thee, so therefore didst thou 
make thy self littel—so littel that thou 
mightst travel where so much as the arm of 
a man might scarce pass and make its way, 
so that thou mightst come to hym. And 
thither thou didst come to mee, all swiftly. 
And all this is of thy greatnesse!” 


The reader paused at these words. They 
arrested him. It really looked as though 
there had really been a squint—an aperture 
in the wall through which a man’s arm— 
the arm of the priest, that was, might 
pass. It would be extraordinarily interest- 
ing to find out. The quaint old fellow’s 
“Sayings” had a practical use, after all. 


When the stone masons and plasterers 
arrived on the scene to start on the work 
of scraping the plaster off the wall near the 
south transept Nicky happened to be laid 
up with the influenza. The aged dame 
who looked after him told him that they 
were up to some mischief in the church. 
She had been one of those who had re- 
sented the removal of the cherubic monu- 
ment. That was all the sexton heard. The 
rector was too busy to look up a parishioner 
whose indisposition was as slight as 
Nicky’s. In a couple of days the invalid 
was quite himself again, or so he told old 
Mother Jones. 

“They be adigging holes in the wall,” 
that lady said. ‘‘Makin’ a terrible mess, 
they are,in church. Worse than when they 
scraped the walls to see if there was a pic- 
ture underneath—and then such a picture! 
They’d have better painted a new one 
on the top of it, and less trouble!” 

“T’ll be goin’ over and having a look,” 
Nicky said. He set down the cat which was 
sitting on his knee. All dumb creatures 
took to Nicky. 

“Be you able for it?” the old woman 
asked him. Flu leaves a man tottery even 
though he may not know it. 

He walked over to the corner where the 
church key hung. The workmen had 
returned it as usual when they knocked off 
work for the day. 

“T’m fit as a fiddle,” he said. 

Mrs. Jones watched him striding across 
the churchyard. He was going at his usual 
swinging pace, the key dangling in his 
hand. 

“Tt sometimes takes one in the head,” 
she commented to herself, in the pessi- 
mistic way of her class, “Folks aren’t 
theirselves again directly after the flu.” 
The head was Nick Hazelbeck’s weak spot. 


T was late in the afternoon and the sun 
was settling down in the west. Nicky 
unlocked the church door. He stood look- 
ing round him. What might it be that 
they had been getting up to in his ab- 
sence? He made for his own little corner. 
There were indications that the workmen 
had been busy there. Had they been dis- 
turbing the cherubs for a second time? 
No, the gigantic slab was still in its place. 
But below something had happened! 

A hole had been pierced deep into the 
wall, in an oblique direction. For a mo- 
ment Nicky remained where he was and 
stared at it. Then he approached and, 
kneeling down, peered into the opening. 

What was it that he was going to see? 
He asked himself the question, and his 
heart started to beat. What could there 
be for him to see but the familiar spot 
where he kept the red velvet altar-cloth 
free from dust and swept the faded blue 
carpet? 

But the vision of his boyhood had got 
Nicky in its grip. Here was the dream ful- 
filling itself. He had been right. There 
had been a gap in the wall; and if a gap, 
surely also Something beyond—Something 
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in the care-taking of which he had never 
been given a hand. 

Kneeling there, as the Inclusus must 
have knelt in the bygone ages, he gazed 
before him. The thickness of the wall, 
diagonally pierced, was about the length 
of a man’s arm. Peering through, Nicky 
seemed to visualize something bright. 
It hovered in the air and caught the last 
rays of the setting sun which poured 
through the west window. It appeared to 
be something like a silver bird. Then it 
seemed to change into a patch of burning 
light. Then—pure whiteness. 

There came over him an overweening 
desire to run towards it. To reach the 
Mystery beyond the little passage which 
was but the width of a man’s arm at its 
tapering end. But he —Nicky—was a big, 
hulking fellow. How could he make him- 
self small enough to pass through and 
find—God? 

Then, as he “listened,” there came an 
an amazing thought. God could do any- 
thing. He could make Himself small 
enough tocome tohim. He hadn’t thought 
of that. He was coming—down the little 
passage. For a moment his senses left 
him. It was as though he had received a 
great blow on the head. He could not tell 
whether it was pain or intensity of joy that 
had overtaken him. But God was com- 
ing. The passage had grown wide and 


lofty. He, Nicky, was running along it to 
meet Him. He would like to be able to tell 
Job about this. It was Jesus Who was 
approaching now. He would forgive him 
for his sins. Jesus, Lover of his Soul. 
They had met. It was all light. There 


HE rector was making his way home- 

ward. There had been a glorious sun- 
set. The kind that makes one think of the 
glory of the other side. He wondered if the 
workmen had finished their task and 
cleared the tunnel in the wall, so long filled 
in. It had been no easy job, requiring a 
pneumatic drill to dislodge the cement. 
The foreman had pointed out to him the 
danger of a possible dislodgment of the 
marble monument on the wall above. That 
would have to be looked into. 

Then he noticed that the church door 
was open. The men must still be there. 
He would go in and see how far they had 
progressed. The door was on the south 
side of the church. As he made his way 
up the aisle the rector’s quick eve noted 
something unusual. The Billinghurst 
monument was no longer in its place on the 
wall. It lay prone on the ground close up 
to the spot where Nicky Hazelbeck was in 
the habit of sitting. What a mercy Nicky 
hadn’t been there! 

A minute later he was dashing out of the 


church towards the nearest _ telephone. 
Nicky had been there. But, thank God, 
it must have been practically instan- 
taneous. 

For many a day the village folk told the 
story of the grim fatality. It possessed a 
sequel which added considerably to its 
quality as a story. On the very day of 
poor Nicholas Hazelbeck’s burial a -rich 
gentleman from America had come along 
seeking information concerning .a child 
which had been left by its mother on the 
tomb of Sir Nicholas Hazelbeck. The 
mother, who was married to a descendant 
of the family, had left her husband and 
disappeared with the child, but on her 
deathbed, only a few weeks before, she had 
confessed to having “returned the baby 
to his family” in the parish church of 
the village which had cradled his race. 

So Nicky had possessed a right io his 
name, after all. It was the irony of fate 
that he should just have missed the riches 
which he would have inherited from the 
family represented by the alabaster knight. 
Yet, who shall say that he did not inherit 
something that was far more worth the 
having than the deceitfulness of riches 
from one Nicholas Hazelbeck who in his 
later years had lived incluse and passed on 
a spiritual heritage to one who like him had 
earned the blessing promised to the pure in 
heart? 





Priests and Publicity 


By A Secular Scribe 


Wena clerical and lay writers debate 
the right of priests to the pen, it seems to 
me that both overlook the journalistic 
opportunity—not to say duty—that lies 
before every parish priest, and is all too 
often neglected. This is the establishment 
of sound, intelligent and friendly relations 
with the secular press of their cities. —~ 
No one will dispute the importance of 
Catholic journalism, or the necessity that 
its writings be of high calibre. Yet, im- 
portant as the Catholic publications are, 
they at best only supplement the pulpit 
which once carried on all the work unas- 
sisted: they stimulate and direct Catholic 
thought and voice Catholic opinion—but 
always to Catholics. It is through the 
secular press that our neighbors see us, 
it is from the news items that appear in 
the papers on their doorsteps that they 
form their opinions of Catholic activities. 
Frequently Catholics complain that 
their daily newspapers are unfair to the 
Church; that Protestant, Jewish and even 
atheistic speakers and activities are re- 
ported more fully and more often than are 
Catholic. Yet few dailies would willingly 
antagonize any group, especially so numer- 
ous a group as their Catholic readers form. 


More than that, almost every newspaper 
editor in the country is eager to see that 
Catholic news is “covered” just as fully 
and accurately in his paper as the news of 
any other religious group. The trouble 
too often lies with the priests—and the 
nuns—who live deep within their religious 
seclusion, and shudder at the publicity 
to which they and the institutions they 
head are entitled. 

No one relishes the prospect of having 
our clergy or Sisters develop the craving 
for newspaper headlines that makes ridic- 
ulous so many of the leaders of the de- 
nominations. Every newspaper man 
knows the cleric who rushes forward at 
every opportunity to “make a statement” 
regarding this or that, or who volunteers 
“‘a few sentences from the sermon I’m go- 
ing to give Sunday.” Such men occasion- 
ally are useful to a newspaper, for as a rule 
they really have a good sense of news, but 
to a large extent they are merely harmless 
nuisances. The head of the copy desk 
will hand their “statements” to a subordi- 
nate with an indulgent grin, with some 
such remark as, “Here’s some more stuff 
from Rev. Blabbermouth—I guess we'll 
have to. use it, but boil it down.” 


These are extremes. Most Protestant 
churchmen, however, seem to have a better 
developed “news sense” than our priests. 
When something occurs in their churches 
that has news value or publicity value to 
both the church and the papers, most of 
them are able to recognize it as news, and 
pass it along to a reporter or a city editor. 


N contrast, priests are disappointing. 

With the exception of a small number 
who have come out of their studies long 
enough to discover the importance of 
proper publicity, most pastors, to use 
the despairing remark of a reporter, 
“‘wouldn’t know a story if it hit them in the 
face.” Time and again reporters have 
talked to pastors and have been told that 
“there’s nothing new”—only to find by 
accident that some important event is 
being planned in the parish. Then, as 
often as not, when they call back to ask 
the pastor for more details, he tries to put 
them off. 

Perhaps the real trouble lies in the 
horror some persons have of publicity, the 
feeling that merely having one’s name in 
print, no matter how honorable the circum- 
stances, is a disgrace. Such excessive 
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modesty works harm to the cause which 
a priest is duty-bound to promote. Pub- 
licity is not essential to the existence of a 
parish, of course, but a reasonable chronicle 
of parish activities will help convince the 
non-Catholic that the Church is not col- 
lapsing of dry rot. 

One of the hardest things to get from a 
priest is the abstract of a sermon. Protes- 
tant ministers, almost without exception, 
gladly supply reporters with abstracts of 
whatever length the papers ask, when a 
sermon subject attracts the attention of 
a city editor. Yet priests are reluctant 
to have any remarks published, much less 
to supply a summary of their sermons. 
Monday after Monday I have seen news- 
papers publish accounts of from ten to 
twenty sermons by Protestant pastors, with 
not a single Catholic sermon mentioned. 
Time and again I have heard managing 
editors and city editors ask where they 
could get sermons that might represent 
Catholic thought on some of the questions 
being discussed so noisily in Protestant 
pulpits. But the priests did not seem to 
feel they should do anything about it. 

Nuns are even more reticent about 
publicity than are the priests. Yet those 
who head schools, hospitals or other insti- 
tutions owe it to those institutions to see 
that they receive publicity comparable to 
that obtained by similar public or non- 
Catholic organizations. 

And here, on behalf of the thousands of 
newspaper editors of the country, I would 
like to make one fervent plea: Give it to 
us while it is news! No daily paper wants 
to publish on Thursday an account of 
something that happened Sunday: it was 
news Monday; after that it is stale, and the 
paper uses it Thursday reluctantly if at 
all, and then only to oblige the one who 
turns it in. If your churches, schools or 
hospitals are to have publicity (and they 
should have it) you owe it to your papers 
to codperate with them to the extent of 
giving them information when it is new; 
not when it is from two days to two weeks 
old 


—— priests, however, feel that they 
owe it to their diocesan or local Catholic 
weekly to withhold news from the daily 
papers until the weekly is published, so 
it will not be “scooped.” This is a fallacy, 
for the religious paper is not competing 
with the daily in any sense of the word, 
and it is not likely to lose any readers 
simply because news appears first in the 
daily press. The daily papers, on the other 
hand, are forced by this procedure to pub- 
lish “old stuff,’”’ and they suffer. 

What is news? That question is too 
broad for a discussion as informal as the 
present. News value is governed to a great 
extent by the size of the community. In 
a city of moderate size, any event outside 
the routine is news:a Forty Hours, a novena, 
special devotions of any kind, the opening 
or closing of the parish school, repairing 
the school or redecorating the church, 


commencement and honor lists, and parish 
entertainments. Almost anything that 
does not occur weekly has a claim to be 
considered as news, and is thus the legiti- 
mate subject of publicity. 

If priests could gain a clearer under- 
standing, too, of what belongs in secular 
newspapers, there would be less chance of 
friction between them and newspaper men, 
and fewer bruised sensibilities of both 
sides. Except at an anniversary, when the 
“story” itself must be mainly history, 
or on some similar occasion, newspapers 
are not interested in recounting events of 
the past. Nor, unless it is the subject of 
current discussion, are they concerned 
with dogma or doctrine. Frequently 
persons seeking publicity for some trivial 
event try to “pad out” their stories with 
irrelevant material, and the temptation 
may offer itself to a priest to try to 
strengthen a story by working in history 
or doctrine. It is hardly fair to a news- 
paper to “pad out” a story in this fashion 
when the editor may be tearing his hair 
to find space in his pages for live news. 

If there is occasion for what is known as 
a “feature story” explaining some point 
of history or doctrine that is of timely 
interest, these subjects may legitimately 
be regarded as news, but otherwise they 
have no claim on the space of a daily paper. 
Requests that they be published for some 
trivial cause are unreasonable, and un- 
reasonable demands do not make friends 
anywhere. 

Aside from all considerations of public- 
ity, pastors should be acquainted with the 
editors of their papers, and make it plain 
that the editors are free to approach them. 
Too many priests hide behind their clerical 
collars, unknown to all but a few parish 


intimates. A newspaper editor has many 
problems that are related to those of a 
pastor, and he will welcome the friendship 
of a priest who can meet him on common 
ground. 


UCH friendships, whether with editors 
or with reporters, will open up new ways 
of serving the Church. Very often ques- 
tions arise in editorial rooms which could 
be answered quickly by a priest, if one 
were close enough to a member of the staff 
to make the newspaper man feel perfectly 
free to appeal to him. No newspaper 
worthy of the name wants to be wrong. A 
conscientious editor strives to avoid every 
error that he can, even in a trivial detail 
of phraseology. If he could turn to a 
friendly priest to settle his doubts, he 
would be saved from mistakes, some of 
which result only in absurd phrases while 
others lead to serious misinterpretations. 
What is the remedy? For the priests 
of today, it must lie with themselves. 
We can only hope that those who do have 
a “news sense” will retain it, and that 
others may begin to appreciate what news 
is, and what it can do for them and their 
charges. For the future, would it be blas- 
phemous to hope that among the sacred 
studies of theology, and philosophy, the 
seminaries might be able to find a little 
time for the practical business of publicity? 
This does not mean an intensive course in 
news writing or space grabbing—God for- 
bid!—but it could mean a lecture or so 
a week, for a half year, given by a priest, 
by the editor of the diocesan paper, or 
by a secular newspaper man, pointing 
out to the future pastors and prelates 
how they can work with the newspapers 
for the good of the Church. 








E gathered roses 


He smeared His fingers 








Rainbow Over Eden 


By Earl Lawson Sydnor 


Shattered by the storm, 
He plucked shy bluebells 
Trembling under stones, and dandelions 
Broken by the wind’s despotic caperings. 
He tendered them in the palm of His hand, 
And mated them into many colors 
With the morning tears of lilies. 


Across the canvas of the troubled sky, 

Then, severing His handiwork 

With swords of lightning, 

He flung the scarf of dewy colors 

Around the dying shoulders of a grumbling storm. 


























The Oxtord Movement 
and the Catholic Revival 


By Edward A. Wuenschel, C.SS.R. 


"Fae purpose of the Oxford Movement 
was to “Catholicize” the Church of Eng- 
land—to assert her independence from the 
State, and to revive those elements of the 
ancient Faith which three centuries of 
royal caprice and popular strife had oblit- 
erated. It was a hopeless task, since the 
Church of England has her very life and 
being in the secular power which created 
her; and there can be no genuine Catholic 
belief, no membership with the One Church 
apart from the authority appointed by 
Christ as the witness and guardian of His 
teaching. The result of the Oxford Move- 
ment, in its bearing on the Anglican 
Church, was to form a new type of Protes- 
tant, who parades in Catholic dress and 
speaks a Catholic language, without the 
inward reality. But for many of its fol- 
lowers the Movement was the providential 
means of leading them to the City of 
Peace and the native home of Catholic 
Truth. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
it should have far-reaching effects upon 
the life and the external condition of the 
Church. 

As far as mere numbers go, the additions 
made to the Catholic Church in England 
and elsewhere, though not as great as was 
expected, were considerable. These have 
naturally been estimated, more or less, by 
the names of those who had been prominent 
among the leaders of the Oxford Move- 
ment, or who distinguished themselves 
later as Catholics—Newman, Manning, 
Ward, Faber, Allies, the Wilberforces. 
Besides these greater trophies, however, 
there was a multitude of the middle and 
poorer classes which flowed silently and 
unobtrusively into the Church in a steady 
stream. There are, of course, no exact 
statistics; and we must remember that the 
number of Catholics in England was con- 
siderably increased about the same time 
by emigration from Ireland. 


OW much the Oxford Movement con- 

tributed tothis numerica] growth may 
be judged from the following statement by 
Canon Oakeley: “In London alone, if we 
are to judge from the statistics of our 
churches and chapels, the number of con- 
verts must annually amount to more than 
a thousand; and to this sum we have to 
add the converts made, in due proportion, 
in the large provincial towns. Doubtless, 
there are drawbacks upon this computa- 
tion—occasional relapses among converts, 


and losses, especially in the younger part 
of our population, through the effects of a 
proselytism as unscrupulous in its means 
as it is indefatigable in its vigilance. Yet 
the fact remains, with whatever deduc- 
tions, that during the last twenty years 
several hundreds of the English clergy, 
many of them learned and highly edu- 
cated, and many more thousands of the 
laity, have entered the fold of the Church 
—a number far greater than that of all 
converts united whom the Church gained 
in the century and a half preceding.” 
(Dublin Review, July, 1864, p. 194.) 


UCH was the immediate effect of the 

Oxford Movement in its bearing on the 
Catholic Church in England. It is only 
in the archives of Heaven that are recorded 
the thousands of conversions which have 
since been wrought, not only in England but 
in other countries as well, and notably 
in America, through the influence of the 
“ Anglican Revival,” which owes its origin 
to the Oxford Movement. 

But the significance of these conversions 
is not to be measured merely by their 
numbers. It lies chiefly in the striking 
evidence of the Divine character of the 
Church which they afford, and in the in- 
crease of her influence which each single 
convert, and eminently each clerical con- 
vert, represents far beyond the fact of his 
individual submission. 

It has been said that converts have 
taken the place of martyrs as witnesses 
to the Faith. This was certainly the case 
with the converts of the Oxford Move- 
ment. Between them and that 


“purple dynasty, 
The anointed Kings of Tyburn tree,” 


there was the relation of a common con- 
fessorship amid suffering and _ sacrifice. 
Instead of the dungeon, the rack and the 
scaffold, there were, for the English con- 
vert of the nineteenth century, the up- 
rooting of the most cherished ties, estrange- 
ment from family and friends, social 
ostracism, often the loss of the means of 
living. So difficult and painful a step was 
it to enter openly into communion with 
the Catholic Church that, prior to the 
Oxford Movement, there was a feeling of 
security that she would make no appreci- 
able conquests among the Protestant 
population. 
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Then, suddenly, a host of Englishmen 
rose up and joined the despised Church. 
Among them were the choicest fruits of 
Anglicanism—men of blameless lives, of 
great gifts, of high social rank, of renown 
in the very center of English culture and 
education. For conscience’s sake they 
turned their back upon all that this world 
prizes. With Newman they could say 
that they “loved honesty better than 
name, and Truth better than dear friends.” 
Like a Greater One, they chose the cross, 
despising the shame cast upon them by 
the blind and blatant Protestantism of 
their countrymen, and leaving to the 
world a shining example of fidelity to 
principle at the cost of spiritual martyr- 
dom. Their action was a silent, abiding 
testimony to the supreme claims of the 
Catholic Church which the practical Eng- 
lish mind could appreciate, and which, 
like the Christian blood shed in the Roman 
arena, was to be a seed fruitful in a rich 
harvest of souls. 

The evidence for the truth of Catholi- 
cism afforded by these conversions had a_ 
special cogency from its external and in- 
dependent character. Unlike the con- 
temporary Catholic Revival in Germany 
and France, the Oxford Movement was 
entirely free from direct Catholic in- 
fluences. It arose in Protestant Oxford 
and was promoted by men to whom noth- 
ing was more foreign than the idea of sub- 
mitting to Rome. Yet the independent 
studies of the Tractarians in patristic 
literature, in the ancient liturgies, in the 
history of the Primitive Church, all con- 
verged by different paths to one point, 
and that point Rome, the center of the 
Catholic Church. 


N spite of themselves, in spite of in- 

grained prejudice and the clamors of 
self-interest, they were carried on the tide 
of their growing convictions into the Church 
which they had dreaded as the corrupter 
of God’s Word and the great seducer of 
nations, but which they were forced at 
length to acknowledge as the Bride of 
Christ and the Teacher sent by God. That 
one intelligent and sincere person, after 
such beginnings and such a process of 
inquiry, should feel constrained to enter 
the Church, provides a strong argument in 
her favor. But that many, and they of the 
caliber of the Tractarians, should do so, 
forms a body of evidence for the truth of 
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Catholicism which is of immense cumula- 
tive force—the sort of evidence implied 
by those who said to Newman regarding 
his Apologia, “Your history is more to 
your purpose than your arguments.” 


HE sudden entrance of these converts 

into the Church created a problem 
which was to be a further test of her Divine 
character. As a rule, when converts are 
received into the Church, they have been 
instructed in Catholic faith and practice 
by her recognized representatives. But 
here were some thousands of persons of 
widely varied antecedents, tastes and 
temperament, who had trained and pre- 
pared themselves. Many of them had 
never even spoken to a priest or entered a 
Catholic Church. They came over prac- 
tically in a body, fresh from theological 
controversies which had caused a stir 
throughout England and beyond the seas. 
They came from a powerful and aristo- 
cratic church, from a university proud ofits 
intellectual preéminence; and among them 
were men evidently born to be leaders. 

The Catholic community in England 
was small, humbled and enfeebled by three 
centuries of persecution, with a clergy 
whose birth and education were generally 
inferior to those of the Anglican clergy. 
Is it any wonder, then, that the hereditary 
Catholics, few of whom had ever shown 
any sympathy with the Oxford Movement, 
should look askance at the converts? The 
fear was that the newcomers might pose 
as conquerors, rather than submit as 
disciples who had come to learn and obey; 
and that they might instil into the minds 
of Catholics ideas and habits of thought 
tainted by their Protestant training. 

Such fears were entirely dissipated. It 
is true that some of the converts did not 
fuse very readily in thought and sentiment 
with the old Catholics; and the latter 
could not always overcome an ungenerous 
jealousy and suspicion of the clever Ox- 
ford men. On the whole, however, the 
converts were assimilated into the Church 
with an ease and naturalness which were a 
proof of their docility and humility, but 
were still more a proof of a depth, an elas- 
ticity, a power of adaptation without 
compromise, on the part of the Church, 
which are singularly not the attributes of 
human, especially of human religious, 
societies. The higher and the more gifted 
are minds, the more difficult it is to absorb 
them into a system and to shape them in 
one course, so that it is hardly too much to 
say that no human body could have borne 
the infusion of forces so powerful and so 
explosive as the Oxford Movement brought 
into the Catholic Church, without splitting 
into a thousand fragments. 

So far from working a detriment to the 
Church, the entrance of the Tractarian 
converts was to serve the Catholic cause 
as no other event had done since the Ref- 
ormation. It was the means of breaching 
the wall of prejudice and misunderstand- 
ing which had stood so long between Eng- 


lish Catholics and their countrymen, and 
infused into the Church in England a 
vitality and a vigor which were like a new 
birth. Here was the “influx of fresh 
blood” which Cardinal Wiseman had so 
earnestly desired, and which was the chief 
factor in the English Catholic Revival. 
The Church had but lately come out of 
the catacombs, the light of faith still burn- 
ing, but the scars of her long martyrdom 
still upon her. Catholic Emancipation 
had been granted in 18209, but it had been 
granted almost in disdain. The argument 
of its sponsors was that the English Catho- 
lics were so insignificant and negligible 
that, even if such were their desire, it 
would be impossible for them to do any 
harm. The spirit begotten of the penal 
days still oppressed and cramped the small 
remnant of Catholic England. They 
seemed resigned to occupy a position of 
social inferiority. Denied the advantages 
of the higher education provided by the 
universities, and unable to keep abreast of 
the times with their own schools and col- 


leges, they were out of touch with public 


affairs and with the intellectual currents 
of the day. 

In this social and intellectual isolation 
lay one great source of weakness in their 
position. To make their estrangement 
from the rest of England still deeper, they 
were encompassed by a Protestant popula- 
tion which was by turns actively hostile 
and silently contemptuous, its mind so 
thoroughly steeped in the anti-Catholic 
tradition that it seemed incapable of even 
elementary justice towards the despised 
and dishonored company. 

But now there were men on the Catholic 
side who could not be despised or ignored. 
They brought to the service of the Church 
learning, culture, and the ardor of the 
neophyte. They were fully familiar with 
the mind of Protestant England, with the 
entrenchments it had taken over against 
the Catholic position, with its methods of 
warfare, with its strength and its weak- 
ness. They could speak and write in a 
tone that commanded attention, and they 
did so, not pleading for mercy, not con- 
tent with a bare tolerance, but demanding 
their rights as Englishmen and as Catho- 
lics. 


OW High Churchmen were to be 
treated to the pungent satire with 
which Newman exposed the anomalies of 
the Establishment. Now England was to 
quail under the pitiless light which he shed 
on the baseless and baleful prejudice which 
had deformed the national mind since the 
days of Elizabeth, and which was the Prot- 
estant’s strongest defense against the 
Catholic Church. Now the A pologia was to 
come like a burst of sunlight, revealing to 
multitudes what Catholicism as a religion 
really is. 

Cardinal Manning, with his aggressive 
zeal and indomitable will, built magnifi- 
cently on the foundations laid by Cardinal 
Wiseman. He was a statesman who walked 


at ease with the rulers of the nation, and an 
archbishop who lived among his people. 
Of all his splendid achievements, the one 
that he considered as the apple of his eye, 
and for which he put aside the building of 
Westminster Cathedral, was to provide 
religious training for the children of the 
Catholic poor of London. In this he was 
ably and zealously supported especially by 
T. W. Allies, a scholar of rank, who de- 
voted practically his whole life as a Catho- 
lic to the little ones of Christ. Many other 
gifted converts did yeoman’s service in the 
cause of the Faith in their own circle of 
influence. This is to say nothing of that 
intangib.c influence on the inner life of the 
Church which many of them exerted by 
lives of genuine sanctity. 


HE Oxford Movement, moreover, had 

an intimate relation with the deeper 
religious problems of the age, and exercised 
a pronounced influence in the distinct but 
closely related spheres of Catholic apolo- 
getics, education and literature. 

Apologetics is the military department 
of theology. It holds the outposts of the 
Faith, and meets reason on its own ground 
in defense of Theism and Catholicism. Its 
function requires that it constantly renew 
its weapons and adapt itself to the trend 
of contemporary thought, as a general 
in actual warfare must keep his troops 
at a high point of efficiency and must 
maneuver to meet every move of the 
enemy. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century such an adaptation of apologetics 
was urgently needed. The age-old con- 
troversy was being drawn along new and 
wider lines. New problems of the most 
vital consequence were being raised by the 
intensely active intellect of the day— 
problems that must be met, if the Church 
was to attract earnest and thoughtful 
minds and to keep her hold on the rising 
generation. Skepticism of all belief based 
on tradition and authority was being ad- 
vocated in the name of the natural sciences 
which were making such phenomenal 
progress. 

The question was: How could one keep 
pace with the discoveries of modern science, 
while adhering to a fixed and ancient 
creed? What reasonable basis of religious 
belief was there that would satisfy both 
the philosopher and the man in the street? 
And if there was a supernatural revelation, 
what assurance was there, in the light of 
recent historical research, that the com- 
plex Catholic system of the present was 
identical with the original? 

The old scholastic arguments were no 
longer adequate to answer these urgent 
questions, and to apply an effective anti- 
dote to the new theories of life set forth by 
the apostles of agnosticism. They must be 
developed further and supplemented by 
others more persuasive to the modern 
mind. The grounds of Catholic belief 
must be investigated more deeply and 
stated more clearly and fully in the vernac- 
ular of the day. The battering-ram must 
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be replaced by the long-range cannon, the 
broadsword and the battle-axe by the rifle. 

Now, the Oxford Movement embodied 
a philosophy of religious belief which 
frankly recognized the new difficulties and 
went a long way towards meeting them. 
It is exhibited mainly in Ward’s Ideal of a 
Christian Church and Essays on Theism, 
and in Newman’s Oxford University Ser- 
mons on Faith and Reason, in the Essay on 
The Development of Christian Doctrine, in 
certain sections of the A pologia, and in the 
Grammar of Assent. It is an apologetic 
that keeps its eye on men as they actually 
are, taking into account the diversities of 
human nature and the manifold ways in 
which faith is engendered and sustained 
in the individual. It shows how the evi- 
dence for the truth of Catholic Christian- 
ity is just as real and conclusive, though 
different in kind, as the evidence of science, 
and how it is within the grasp of the aver- 
age man who is not a trained thinker, as 
well as of the philosopher who moves in 
the full stream of speculation. It vin- 
dicates the function of tradition, as bring- 
ing to us the accumulated wisdom of the 
ages, and the function of the Church, 
as a visible society sustaining the spiritual 
life of the individual, protecting him 
against the assaults of rationalism, and 
guarding his rightful liberty. It shows 
how the Catholic dogmas, so far from de- 
facing or obscuring the teachings of the 
Gospel, serve to clarify and to preserve 
them; how the doctrine of the Church 
changes by explicit definition only in order 
to remain the same; how it is capable of 
development and of assimilating all truth, 
while retaining the identity of continuous 
life and genuine growth. 


HE dominant tendencies of the time 

naturally had a strong reaction upon 
educational ideals and methods. Under 
their influence a great transformation was 
in progress—the change from the old de- 
nominational education, of which theology 
and religion formed an integral part, to the 
new secularist education, which excludes 
theology as narrow and obscurantist and 
makes science the ruling principle. The 
change implied that the theological ex- 
planation of the world and of life had 
broken down, and that the scientific view 
had taken its place. Post-Tractarian 
Oxford—the Oxford of Jowett and Patti- 
son—soon exhibited the deep effect of the 
new education on the religious faith of 
the student. 

For the Catholic educator the problem 
was how to avoid the shoals of ultra-con- 
servatism and the turbulent flood of ultra- 
liberalism. How was he to uphold the 
supremacy of theology and the necessity 
for the controlling authority of the Church, 


while ensuring the proper freedom for 


scientific investigation and historical re- 
search? How was faith to be definite and 
uncompromising, yet compatible with 
enlargement of mind and breadth of view? 

Speaking generally, the Oxford con- 


N the Anglican Church, where it 

arose, the Oxford Movement gave 
birth to a vigorous revival which 
bade fair to transform Anglicanism 
in what the Tractarians had visioned, 
only to be reabsorbed into the 
Protestantism from which it had 
emerged. In the Catholic Church, 
where it found the fulfilment of its 
ideals, it did much to strengthen her 
in a day of great need. 





verts, whose training and experience had 
made them keenly alive to the intellectual 
trend of the day, realized much more 
clearly than the hereditary Catholics the 
need of a wise educational reform, if 
Catholics were to have the mental disci- 
pline which modern conditions demanded. 
Doubtless the greatest single contribution 
to the work of adapting Catholic educa- 
tion to the new intellectual environment 
was Newman’s “Irish Campaign,” as he 
called it—his labors and lectures at the 
abortive Catholic University of Ireland. 
Though the University itself was a failure, 
it provided the incentive to the Christian 
thinker to deal with the pressing educa- 
tional problem, and to lay down the prin- 
ciples on which others might do fruitful 
work in the future. The reference in his 
inaugural address to those saints ‘‘ who did 
most when they fancied themselves least 
prosperous, and died without being per- 
mitted to see the fruit of their labors,’ was 


singularly apposite. 


N Newman’s conception one of the 
special objects of the Catholic Univer- 
sity was to aid towards the creation of an 
English Catholic literature, as a means of 
forming the Catholic mind and meeting 
the challenge of modern thought. He 
seems to have been vividly impressed with 
the fact that from the beginning English 
literature had been completely Protes- 
tantized. The dawn of its classical age had 
coincided with the first preaching of the 
new religion in England, so that, “while 
the English language was coming to the 
birth with its special attributes of nerve, 
simplicity, and vigor, at its very first 
breathings Protestantism was at hand to 
form it upon its own theological patois, 


_ and to educate it as the mouthpiece of its 


own tradition.” (Present Position of 
Catholics in England, p. 69.) The charac- 
ter of English literature was thus fixed, 
from the great Elizabethan masters to the 
modern magazines and reviews. Its in- 
forming spirit was the vast, unreasoning 
Protestant tradition, which became strong 
and attractive enough, through so lumi- 
nous and colorful a medium, to lead the 
national mind a willing captive, and to 
force its reception on each successive gener- 
ation of authors. 

There was real need, therefore, to 
“‘create’”’ a Catholic literature in the Eng- 
lish language. Not that Catholics could 


hope to supersede the classics. These 
were a national and historical fact that 
could not be undone, and must ever serve 
as the standard even for Catholics. Not 
that the works of Catholic authors should 
be the exclusive food of the Catholic mind. 
Such a course would be incompatible with 
true literary culture, with a well-rounded 
training for the world, and with the forma- 
tion of strong and able apologists, in the 
larger sense of the word. Not that Catho- 
lic writers should devote themselves only 
to Catholic matters in doctrine, history, 
biography, controversy. 

What was needed was a school of writers 
who would treat the general subjects of 
literature and the current questions of the 
day as a Catholic would naturally and 
spontaneously treat them, and as he 
only can treat them. The sublime poetry 
of the Faith, its unfailing spiritual vitality, 
its all-pervading influence, its harmony 
with the inborn cravings of the human 
heart—these must be given expression in 
plastic diction which would be its own 
recommendation to the reader. And since 
it was.especially the age of periodical 
literature, when everybody read, there 
must be a steady impulse, by means of 
popular writing, which would create a 
current in the direction of Catholic truth, 
against the stream that was flowing so 
strongly and rapidly the other way. 


S was already observed, the Oxford 
Movement brought into the Churcha 
band of men who were well equipped to win 
for her a literary place in the English-speak- 
ing world. They were inspired to an energy 
of expression which was one of the great 
Catholic literary efforts of the modern 
period, and produced a valuable nucleus 
of the sort of literature that was needed. 
The prince of these apostles of the pen, of 
course, was Newman himself. In his own 
day his influence was such that Lord 
Morley of Blackburn says of him, ‘New- 
man raised the Church to what would, not 
so long before, have seemed a strange and 
incredible rank to the mind of Protestant 
England.” (Miscellanies, Fourth Series, 
p. 161.) Since then he has taken his place, 
by common consent, among the masters 
of pure English. His works, as undeniably 
Catholic in thought and tone as they are 
unsurpassed in style, will live as long as the 
English language survives, carrying the 
message of his noble spirit to the ends of 
the earth and fulfilling his own oft-re- 
peated prophecy, “‘I write for the future.” 
As regards the results of the Oxford 
Movement, therefore, there is this con- 
trast. In the Anglican Church, where it 
arose, it gave birth to a vigorous revival 
which bade fair to transform Anglicanism 
into that which the Tractarians had 
visioned, only to be reabsorbed into the 
Protestantism from which it had emerged. 
In the Catholic Church, where it found the 
fulfilment of its ideals, it did much to 
deepen and enrich her life, and to 
strengthen her in a day of great need. 





WOMAN TO WOMAN 


By 
Katherine Burton 


OMETIMES, even though one’s nature 
is of the kindest, one gets tired of hear- 
ing about dieting—this eternal conversa- 
tion regarding salads and bran muffins and 
vegetable luncheons, It seems to have the 
effect of thinning the mind too—this 
thought of the slenderizing of the body. As 
the noble Roman did not put it, nowadays 
we frequently get a thin mind in a thin 
body. Forgetfulness of food is a different 
thing: a busy doctor working over a pa- 
tient, a mother caring for a sick child, a 
man trying to help another in bitter loss— 
these people have forgotten themselves and 
their needs. But this new fasting is done 
by people who don’t for a moment forget 
themselves. You know the kind I mean: in 
a restaurant they struggle with the menu 
and finally emerge with a most uninspiring 
choice. Carrots and beets lie in huddled 
heaps; tufts of spinach stick up bravely, a 
little pool of sauce reclines in the’ middle 
and if there is a flagrantly sinful circle of 
browned potatoes it is scrupulously let 
alone. Dessert is usually grapefruit—that 
most penitential of fruits. And they don’t 
realize, as they sit up so straight and 
righteous, that perhaps they have broken 
into several sins—of scrupulosity and 
pride, and goodness knows what else. 
And they don’t seem to realize either 
that the Saints did not make a fuss about 
fasting nor did they stand out in the street 
and talk about it—a little habit Our Lord 
didn’t approve of either. The Saints 
didn’t go fasting in order to wear slimmer 
togas or tunics, or tonsure their hair so a 
halo would fit better. To them food was a 
bothersome thing that you must have to 
keep your body going so you can make use 
of it. They didn’t make a god of their 
diet. Instead they very happily made God 
their diet. 
On the other hand, there are those whom 
a mental diet might help. There are the 
folks who eat too much wrong stuff men- 
tally, the ones who consume too much silly 
and salacious matter so that their whole 
brain is encumbered with debris. For 
these it might be wise to prescribe a Lenten 
diet of no novels, no tabloids, no movies. 
One slice of literary chocolate cake is well 
and good; one Napoleon pastry of fluffy 
prose is fine—but Heaven help the mind 
that will eat nothing else! 


OCKWELL KENT, who writes, sculps 

and observes life, says in a recent issue 

of Liberty that there are certain charm- 
ingly civilized things about the Green- 
landers, and lists two especially: they live 
in one-room bungalows made of turf and 
in the springtime the whole house bursts 
into bloom. (There is a great idea here for 
discouraged architects and decorators.) 
And secondly, when two Greenlanders get 
into an argument, do they fight or hire 


lawyers? They donot. They sing. They 
make up comic songs about each other and 
the neighbors decide which is the funnier. 
Might be a good idea to try out on some of 
these Leagues for International Everything 
that don’t seem to be getting anywhere 
in their disputes. 


HESE hot days the bread dressings 

or even the chestnut ones seem too 
heavy for eye and stomach. Try this one, 
which goes over big in a family I know very 
intimately. Two cups of chopped apples, 
one cup of prunes, one cup of celery. The 
prunes must be soaked overnight and the 
celery cooked halfway soft. The apples 
can goin raw. This will take the place of 
vegetables and with a green salad will give 
you all the vitamins needed. Children are 
partial to it too, and it’s a nice way to get 
in the necessary prune without a struggle. 


HERE is one thing to remember, 

you who have small folk of tender 
years in your charge, and that is that 
the rays of the sun may be very bad for 
soft baby skins. The modern fashion of 
exposing all possible skin to the sun may be 
healthful but it can be carried too far, and 
a burn is a burn no matter what causes it. 
Some of the infants who run about with 
two wee straps and an infinitesimal pantie 
may be more exhausted than you think 
from those strong rays. And the bad 
results will show up later on in various 
ways. 


NE of Edna Ferber’s latest short 
stories deals with a young woman— 
an ordinary, not too glamorous, not too 
ugly young woman—who comes from a 
small town to work and live in New York. 
This account pictures the girl’s Sundays 
during her first month there and is named 
Keep It Holy. It chronicles her lonely 
attempts to fill her Sundays: a late break- 
fast, the Metropolitan, the Battery, the 
Aquarium, Museum of Natural History, 
dinner at a restaurant. Then she drops 
into bed, glad the day is over at last. The 
end of the story pictures her almost yield- 
ing to the evil loiterer at the corner— 
just for someone to talk to. 

A sad affair? Oh, yes, perhaps, but if 
you look closely you will see there is some- 
thing wrong with the picture. In the first 
place, despite the wise-cracking title, 
there is nothing holy in it at all. A day 
could never be quite empty which began 
with Mass in a church, with God there and 
with Saints who had made the best of it 
in much tougher spots than the Battery or 
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the Metropolitan on a Sunday. Or in a 
Protestant church, or a synagogue, with 
Bible and music and prayers. 

Of course, it is lack of conversation this 
girl suffered from and there the author 
makes a point—her only one. But I could 
tell the lonesome girl plenty of places right 
in New York where she would be welcome 
and where she could talk and hear talk. 
There are hospitals whose wards contain 
patients who have never had a visitor. 
There is a cancer hospital where one 
cheery little Italian woman always cries 
during visitors’ hours, for she has none, 
and where a man lies in torment who 
loves to talk about his two small children 
and their smartness. Or I know a hospital 
for children where a bunch of colored 
paper, scissors, and a bit of assistance will 
help children pass away an hour forgetting 
pain in making necklaces. Or there is 
Welfare Island where the city houses its 
homeless, where old people sit and wait for 
nothing in particular—and a bit of tobacco, 
a little tin of candied fruit and a few 
pleasant words would help. The lonely 
part of this girl’s day would be soon spent. 

It might not make so dramatic a story, 
in fact, Miss Ferber might not have sold it 
at all. But it would be better realism all 
the same. For, given the intelligence her 
mythical girl possesses, she could easily be 
enthralled with her work on Sundays, 
could make others happier, and would not 
rush into the psychopathic future to which 
Miss Ferber is so insistently urging her. 
And maybe she might meet a pleasant 
interne or a brother visiting a sick sister— 
and there, as easily as that, I produce 
romance for you. But, of course, that 
would give the story a happy ending, and 
that is not allowed in this modern analyti- 
cal writing. Case histories is what these 
stories are. They may tellindividual truths, 
but don’t paint a universal picture. 

My thirteen-year-old daughter read the 
story and was surprised. “But why was 
she so unhappy? I think it would be lovely 
to go to see all those places all over New 
York and after a while she’d get acquainted 
with people too.” That is the naturally 
normal and commonsense idea of course. 
But the modern rule is always art for art’s 
sake, never art for life’s sake, and never, 
by any possible chance, art for God’s sake. 


OTHING is so catching to the ear as 

a good shibboleth. Dr. Anthony 
Blanks of the University of California 
told delegates to the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers recently that 
parental incompetence and neglect are 
making the old meaning of the three Rs 
into something very different nowadays. 
The new three Rs he catalogues as Rum, 
Runabouts and Rouge. Not so bad for a 
professor—but maybe he is a parent too! 
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ST. GEORGE OF ENGLAND 


Will you please tell me something about St. George, who is called 
the Patron of England?—G. M. C., Boston, Mass. 


“St. George, whom the Greeks style ‘the Great Martyr,’ 
though honored alike in the East and in the West, is one of 
those Saints of whom we know least. He was an officer in the 
army of Diocletian, the persecuting Emperor, and for refusing 
to sacrifice was tortured and beheaded at Nicomedia, a town of 
Asia Minor on an inlet of the Sea of Marmora, in A. D. 303. 
Some say that St. George was the young Christian who, as 
Eusebius relates, tore down the imperial edict of persecution. 
But of this there is no proof. St. George is usually represented on 
horseback vanquishing a dragon. This is merely symbolic of the 
martyr’s victory over the devil; and in the East is not an unusual 
emblem of Christian sanctity. The popular legend of St. George 
and the dragon is of course fabulous. Equally baseless are the 
now discredited assertions once common among non-Catholics, 
that St. George is a myth; that he is the heretic George of Cappa- 
docia, murdered at Alexandria, etc. The crusaders gave great 
impetus to Western devotion to St. George, though venerated 
in the West long before. From about the 13th century he came 
to be regarded as Patron of England, partially displacing St. Ed- 
ward the Confessor.” (The Book of Saints, page 122.) His feast 
day is April 23. 


COMMUNION UNDER SPECIES OF BREAD 


Kindly tell me when and for what reason the Catholic Church 
stopped giving the wine as Christ’s Blood to the faithful at Holy 
Communion. I was asked this question by a non-Catholic and 
couldn’t answer.—F. R., Jackson Hetcuts, L. I. 


In order to understand the discipline of the Church in this 
matter it is necessary to recall her doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. 
The Church teaches that the Holy Eucharist is the /iving Christ, 
and that His Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity, are present, 
whole and entire, under both forms, and under each form (of 
bread and wine), and under each part of each form. In other 
words, the whole living Christ is received, whole and entire, 
under both species, and under each species. 

During the Middle Ages the faithful were accustomed to 
receive the Holy Eucharist in both species. (It is important to 
call attention to the fact that they never received either bread 
or wine, but the Eucharist under the species or form of bread 
and wine. By virtue of transubstantiation the substance of the 
bread and wine are changed into the Body and the Blood of 
Christ, the species, or appearances of bread and wine remaining.) 
About the 11th century the custom of receiving under the form 
of bread only began. The Council of Constance, in order to 
combat the errors of John Huss, who claimed that the Eucharist 
must be received under both forms, prescribed that It should 
be received by the faithful under the form of bread only. This 
decree, made in 1415, was confirmed and reénjoined at the 
Council of Trent in the 16th century, in order to refute the errors 
of Luther and Calvin. 

The manner of receiving Holy Communion is a matter of dis- 
cipline, and may be changed as often as it seems convenient, or as 
errors on the doctrine arise among heretics. Thus, if a heresy 
should be taught that wine is evil in itself, the Church might do, 
as she has done in the past—command the faithful to receive 
under both forms. 

The reasons why the Church prescribes that the Eucharist be 


received by the faithful under the form of bread only are given 
by Tanquerey (Synopsis Theol. Dogmatica III, 641): (1) the 
danger of spilling the Precious Blood; (2) the difficulty of keeping 
the Precious Blood for a long time; (3) the lack of wine in some 
regions; (4) the repugnance against drinking with others from 
the same chalice; (5) the refutation of heretics asserting the 
necessity of receiving the Eucharist under both forms, as men- 
tioned above. 

Finally, in those matters which are not definitely fixed by 
Divine Law, the Church may intervene and regulate the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments, since Christ has given them into 
her custody. It is of positive Divine Law for priests to celebrate 
under both forms, because such is the explicit command of 
Jesus: ‘‘Do this in commemoration of Me.” But the same pre- 
cept does not bind communicants. The same effects are produced 
by the Eucharist under the species of bread, as by both species. 
He Who said: ‘‘ Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink His Blood, you shall not have life in you,” also said: ‘If 
anyone shall eat this bread he shall live forever . . . . the bread 
which I shall give is My flesh for the life of the world .... he 
who eateth this bread shall live forever.” (The sixth chapter 
of the Gospel of St. John should be read.) 


CATHOLIC JEWS 


Since Christianity is the fulfilment of the religion revealed to the 
Jews, would it be correct to say that Catholics are Jews?—C. M., 
Newark, N. J. 


This is a strange question, as you yourself may perceive. Our 
answer is that by no stretch of the imagination can a Catholic, 
other than a Jew, be termed a Catholic Jew. The term Jew may 
be used either to designate nationality or religion. As regards 
the first, a Catholic who was born an Irishman, for instance, 
could never be regarded as a Jew. As regards the second, the 
Jewish religion, which was the religion revealed by God prior to 
the foundation of the Christian Church, is no longer the religion 
of God. It was supplanted by the religion revealed by Christ. 
The Jewish religion was in its day the one, true religion of God, 
but it was a pedagogue, as St. Paul says, preparing the Jews for 
the religion of the Messias. It was the scaffolding upon which 
was to be erected the new and eternal covenant—the Church of 
the Christ-Messias. When the Church was established the 
scaffolding was taken away, or superseded. Consequently, it 
would be in direct contradiction of the Divine command to 
“teach all nations, etc.,” to endeavor to make people Jews, even 
though you call them Catholic Jews. Jews remain Jews in regard 
to their nationality, no matter what religion they profess. There- 
fore, there can be Jewish Catholics in this sense. Look up the 
Standard Dictionary and you will find these distinctions: Jews 
according to race or nationality; Israelites according to religion; 
Hebrews according to language. 


FOOTPRINTS OF OUR LORD 


Is there any definite information about the footprints supposed 
to have been imprinted on Mt. Olivet, where Our Lord ascended 
into Heaven? Is there a church built over the spot at the present 
day?—J. F., St. Lours, Mo. 


“Although the place of the Ascension is not distinctly stated, 
it would appear from the Acts that it was Mt. Olivet, since after 
the Ascension the disciples are described as returning to Jerusa- 
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lem from the mount that is called Olivet, which is nigh Jerusalem, 
within a Sabbath’s day journey. Tradition has consecrated 
the site as the Mount of Ascension, and Christian piety has 
memorialized the event by erecting over the site a basilica. St. 
Helena built the first memorial, which was destroyed by the 
Persians in 614 A. D., rebuilt in the eighth century, to be de- 
stroyed again, but rebuilt a second time by the crusaders. This 
the Mohammedans also destroyed, leaving only the octagonal 
structure which encloses the stone said to bear the imprint of 
the feet of Christ, that is now used as an oratory.” (The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, vol. 1, page 767.) 

That the imprint of the sacred feet of Christ remained on the 
spot whence Christ ascended into Heaven is attested by various 
writers. St. Jerome states that two footprints were clearly vis- 
ible. St. Cyril confirms this statement. Arculf refers to them 
also, and Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea in Palestine, who wrote 
early in the fourth century, sees in this phenomenon a fulfilment 
of the prophecy, “His feet shall stand in that day upon the 
Mount of Olives, which is over against Jerusalem towards the 
east.”’ (Zach. 14:4.) At present only the imprint of the left 
foot remains. The Mohammedans removed the imprint of the 
right foot because they believed Mohammed to have ascended 
corporally into Heaven from the Mount of Olives. This sacred 
site is now under British mandate. (The Acts of the Apostles, 
Madame Cecilia.) ; 


EFFECT OF RECEPTION OF LAST SACRAMENTS 


Ts it true that the last Sacraments absolve the temporal and spiritual 
punishments due for sin, and that the soul immediately enters into 
Heaven?—M. C., BuFFato, N. Y. 


The last Sacraments, strictly speaking, are Extreme Unction 
and Viaticum. The Sacrament of Penance is ordinarily associ- 
ated with the above. Extreme Unction and Viaticum are di- 
vinely instituted for the purpose of preparing the soul for imme- 
diate entrance into Heaven. If the above mentioned Sacra- 
ments are received with perfect dispositions, the person who so 
receives them will be spared the sufferings of Purgatory. ‘Since, 
however, the counsels of Divine Providence are inscrutable and 
ways of men obscure and tortuous, we must never cease to pray 
for the poor souls.” (Zhe Sacraments, Pohle-Preuss, vol. IV, 
page 29.) 


ORIGINAL SIN AND CHILDBEARING: CHRIST AND THE 
BEATIFIC VISION 


(r) There are not wanting those who hold that the multiplication of 
the human race was to have been by way of virginial birth. It was 
after the Fall that Eve fell under the curse “in sorrow thou shalt 
bring forth children.” I mention this in connection with your reply, 
A pril issue, page 535. Is there any probability in the above opinion? 
(2) Is it of faith” that the soul of Christ enjoyed the Beatific Vision 
even during the Agony in the Garden and the Dereliction on the 
Cross? Is there any peremptory passage of Scripture, or ruling 
of Pope or Council to this effect?—N. N., Toronto, Can. 


(x) It is the teaching of Genesis that the human race was to 
be propagated, even before the commission of original sin: “in- 
crease and multiply and fill the earth.” (Gen. 1:28.) In reply 
to the objection that there would not have been carnal generation 
had there been no sin, St. Thomas says: “The multiplication of 
offspring could not have been provided for without new genera- 
tion, since there were only two creatures first made. Therefore, 
in the first state (of innocence) there would have been genera- 
tion.’ The reason is that there would be no conservation of the 
species without generation: “the good of the species is the prin- 
cipal intention of nature, for the conservation of which natural 
generation is ordained.” If there were no generation in the state 
of innocence, the sin of our first parents would have been neces- 
sary for the conservation of the species, which is absurd. From 
this, however, it must not be concluded that, as a matter of fact, 
there was generation in Paradise. St. Thomas is merely discuss- 
ing what would have taken place, not what actually happened. 


Furthermore, St. Thomas teaches that generation, even in the 
state of innocence, would have been accomplished by carnal 
intercourse: ‘‘God made them male and female, even before sin. 
But nature does nothing in vain. Therefore, even if man had not 
sinned, there would have been carnal intercourse (for propaga- 
tion), to which end the distinction of the sexes was ordained.” 
In the state of innocence childbirth would have been free from 
pain, but as a punishment for sin God decreed to Eve that He 
would “multiply thy conceptions and in sorrow shalt thou bring 
forth children.” Her daughters inherit this punishment, to- 
gether with original sin. (Summa Theo. 1, q. xcviii, arts. 1, 2; 
2, 2, q. clxiv, art. 2, 0.) 

(2) That Christ as man had the intuitive vision of God from 
the first instant of His conception is not, as far as we know, an 
article of faith; nor has any Pope or Council declared specifically 
in the matter. However, it is “of faith” that Christ had created 
knowledge, beside the uncreated or Divine knowledge. St. 
Thomas teaches: “The science of the blessed consists in the 
knowledge of God. But Christ fully knows God, even as man, 
according to the text of St. John (8:55): ‘I know Him and do 


* keep His word.’ Therefore, in Christ there was the knowledge 


(scientia) of the blessed.” (Summa Theol. 3, q. ix., art. 2.) The 
note appended to this question says: “all Catholics admit this 
opinion, and it is almost, if not entirely, of faith.” This doctrine 
was held by all theologians of all schools from the thirteenth 
century to our times with almost unanimous consent, so that it 
would be proximate to heresy to deny it. Suarez, the great 
Jesuit theologian, said: “I think that the contrary opinion is 
erroneous and proximate to heresy.”” The Holy Office declared, 
June 5, 1918, that the following proposition could not be safely 
taught: “It is not certain that there was in the soul of Christ, 
while He lived on earth, the knowledge which the blessed have in 
Heaven.” (Tanguerey, Theol. Dog. vol. 11, 1072.) 


THE SARUM MISSAL 
Is the Sarum or Sarishburia Missal still in use in any part of 


the Catholic Church, and if so in what diocese? I understand that 
this missal was used in the Diocese of Salisbury, England, up to 
the time of the Reformation, and was suppressed; that Queen Eliza- 
beth resuppressed it after it had been reintroduced by Queen Mary. 
—G. R. B., Fort BENnninG, GA. 


Sarum is a corrput abbreviation of the Latin Sarisburia, or 
Salisbury. The Sarum Use was the form of the Latin rite fixed 
by St. Osmund (d. 1099) for his diocese of Salisbury. It spread 
beyond these boundaries and became the most widely used 
liturgical book in England up to the Reformation. It was intro- 
duced into Ireland in 1172, and into Scotland about 1250. It 
closely resembled the Dominican rite, as used at the present day, 
but its most notable divergence from Roman usage was an excess. 
of mere ceremoniousness. Some of the marriage ceremonies 
peculiar to English Catholics have survived from the Sarum ritual. 
After its restoration under Queen Mary it was superseded by the 
reformed Roman rite of Pope St. Pius V. (The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary, page 474.) The Sarum Use is now obsolete, 
except in so far as certain vestiges thereof survive in the Domin- 
ican and Carmelite usages. 


MISSING MASS ON A PLEASURE CRUISE 


Does a Catholic commit a sin if he goes on a pleasure cruise, and as 
a result can not hear Mass?—A. T. G. 


It is lawful to place a cause which remotely impedes the fulfil- 
ment of an obligation because a lawmaker is not considered to 
oblige those subject to the law to foresee and omit everything 
which would impede the observance of the law. This would be 
too great an inconvenience. Wherefore, for example, a person 
may set out on a journey on Thursday or Friday, even though 
he foresees that he will be unable to assist at Mass on the follow- 
ing Sunday. The cause so placed is presumed to be for the 
benefits attached to the journey as such, not directly to escape 
the obligation of assisting at Mass. The nearer the time ap- 
proaches when the law begins to bind, the graver must be the 
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reason for placing the cause which impedes the fulfilment of the 
obligation to observe it. Most ocean steamships have accom- 
modations for the celebration of Mass on board. It is seldom 
that there is not a priest present who is able to say Mass for the 
Catholic passengers. The more enterprising managers of pleasure 
cruises of a few days’ duration also manage to obtain the services 
of a priest to act as chaplain, in order that Catholic passengers 
may assist at Mass. 


THE SIXTH AND NINTH COMMANDMENTS 


So many claim that if two single people commit a wrong that it is 
not adultery nor a sin, as they are single and harm no one. I con- 
tend that every thought, word, and deed in that line is a sin. I realize 
that if one or the other is married the sin might be greater. I am 
asked (even by Catholics) on what I base my assertion. According 
to them these things are not sins against the sixth commandment, 
since that commandment reads: “‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” 
You would be surprised at the number of so-called good Catholics 
who live according to this view. This question comes up frequently 
in our office, and I do wish that you would write something so that I 
could show it to them and set them straight. 

They further claim that after committing such a sin they would 
not go to Mass next Sunday and be a hypocrite, but I claim that the 
offender while not getting the necessary graces commits one more 
mortal sin.—SUBSCRIBER, New York, N. Y. 


We give the letter entire in order to provide the proper back- 
ground for our reply. In the first place it reveals a very danger- 
ous condition when Catholics, who are presumed to receive the 
best of instruction regarding their moral duties, both in the 
parochial school and in church, voice such notions. Perhaps we 
ought not, however, to manifest too great surprise, for it is the 
inevitable result of dangerous reading and associations. Such 
ideas reflect the movie mentality, the result of familiarity with 
the current fashion in pictures, where sensuality is revealed with 
sickening repetition. But we are inclined to suspect that such an 
attitude as that mentioned is but hypocritical camouflage, to 
screen uneasy consciences. We either suit our actions to our be- 
liefs, or our heliefs to our actions. Conscience makes cowards of 
us all. 


The sixth commandment says,‘‘Thoushalt not commit adultery”; 
the ninth, “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife.” No other 
species of impurity except adultery and the desire thereof is 
explicitly mentioned here, but it is the teaching of the Church, 
her constant tradition, and the unanimous teaching of theologians 
that under the term of adultery are embraced all impurities in 
thought, word, and deed. God has restricted the use and 
pleasure of the members which serve the purpose of generation 
to those who are lawfully united in the bond of marriage. The 
gravest sin against the bond of marriage is adultery, by which 
not only chastity is violated, but also justice. But if adultery 
and the desire thereof is explicitly forbidden, every other species 
of unchastity which is apt to lead to the commission of adultery 
is also forbidden. 

We do not base our reply merely on an interpretation of the 
meaning of adultery. Fornication is explicitly forbidden in many 
places of Holy Scripture. And that it is a mortal sin is evident 
from the emphatic words of St. Paul, who declared that “neither 
fornicators, nor adulterers, nor the effeminate . . . shall possess 
the kingdom of God.” (J Cor. 6:9.) If fornicators shall not 
possess the kingdom of God, the sin of fornication must be mortal, 
for only mortal sin prevents the attainment of that kingdom. 

Therefore, those who make the lame excuse that they do no 
harm to anyone when they commit fornication, and the sins which 
lead up to it, manifest an extraordinary degree of unselfishness, 
for they consider the grievous harm which they do to themselves 
as of no moment whatever. They sin against their own bodies 
(I Cor. 3 : 16, 17); pollute the Temple of the Holy Ghost (J Cor. 
6 :'9-20); and deprive themselves of the grace of God (Rom. 6 :23). 
Other species of impurity are implicitly condemned in the text: 
“This is the will of God, your sanctification; that you should 
abstain from fornication; that every one of you should know how 


to possess his vessel in sanctification and honor, not in the passion 
of lust, like the Gentiles that know not God.” (J Thes. 4 : 3-5). 

Staying away from Mass is a revelation of the disgust which 
they feel in their consciences for the commission of this sin. They 
contradict themselves. In the same breath they claim that there 
is no sin in fornication and other forms of impurity, they yet 
fear to go to Mass lest they appear as hypocrites. Why? Be- 
cause they realize they are guilty before God. Nevertheless, 
they are not excused from assisting at Mass. They add to their 
burden of guilt by staying away. One is not relieved of his obliga- 
tions by the commission of sin. The feeling of shame which re- 
sults from sins of this kind ought to move them to hide their 
confusion before their own consciences by having recourse to the 
Sacrament of Penance, where sins are forgiven and grace im- 
parted to resist temptations of this kind in the future. 

Moreover, one of the spiritual benefits of assisting at Mass is 
that we receive the grace to desire God’s pardon for our sins, and 
the resolve to use the means instituted by Him for that purpose. 
Lastly, humility of heart and childlike faith in the direction of 
the Church is urgently to be advised for Catholics of this charac- 
ter. “Pride goeth before a fall.” “‘God resisteth the proud, but 
to the humble He giveth grace.” With grace one can overcome 
the temptations to impurity; without it one is morally certain 
to fall. 


LOVE OF RELATIVES AND FRIENDS IN HEAVEN: NO SORROW 
OVER THE DAMNED: DATE OF BIRTH OF CHRIST 


(z) Will we know one another in Heaven? (2) Will there be 
sorrow if one of our relatives or friends is in Hell? (3) I once heard a 
priest say that the date of Christ’s birth is uncertain. If it is uncer- 
tain, why do we celebrate it on December 25?—M. A. D., WaTER- 
FORD, Pa. 


(1) One of the added or accidental joys of eternal life in Heaven 
will be the reunion with our friends and relatives who are saved. 
The order of charity by which we love one another here on earth 
is not abolished, but rather perfected in the kingdom of Heaven. 

(2) There will be no sorrow whatever among the Blessed over 
the damned in Hell, even though relatives or friends may be 
among the latter. The Blessed are united in the closest of bonds 
with God, the Infinite Good. By virtue of the Beatific Vision 
they view all things in God. They will see that the damned of 
their own free will have spurned the offer of pardon, and as a 
consequence have chosen to be separated forever from Him. The 
Justice of God is bound to punish these who pertinaciously refuse 
His Mercy, and in their punishment the Blessed have no feeling 
of sorrow. If they did, their happiness would not be perfect. 

(3) Whether or not Christ was born on December 25, ancient 
authorities are not agreed. This is due to the peculiar chronology 
of the Gospels. But from the fourth century at least the Roman 
Church celebrated the birth of Our Lord on December 25. 

N. B. You refer to a particular case. Since we do not know 
the details we are not in a position to give an opinion about the 
refusal to marry the parties. 


AN APOCRYPHAL LETTER 


In the June issue there is a communication from Lillian M. Calan, 
Malden, Mass., referring to a letter written by a Roman official to a 
Roman Senator during Christ’s life on earth. This letter was quoted 
by Edwin C. Hill. The Editor’s Note says that this letter is spurious. 
Can you tell me where to find it. And also your authority for de- 
claring it spurious?p—M. G., OVERBROOK, PA. 


The following article in The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. TX, page 
154, is the authority for the Editor’s note: 

“Lentulus Publius is a fictitious person, said to have been 
Governor of Judea before Pontius Pilate, and to have written the 
following letter to the Roman Senate: ‘Lentulus, the Governor 
of the Jerusalemites to the Roman Senate and People, greetings. 
There has appeared in our times, and there still lives, a man of 
great power (virtue) called Jesus Christ. The people call him 
prophet of truth; his disciples, son of God. He raises the dead, 
and heals infirmities. He is a man of medium size; he has a 
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venerable aspect, and his beholders can both fear and love him. 
His hair is of the color of the ripe hazel-nut, straight down to the 
ears, but below the ears wavy and curled, with a bluish and bright 
reflection, flowing over his shoulders. It is parted in two on the 
top of the head, after the pattern of the Nazarenes. His brow is 
smooth and very cheerful, with a face without wrinkle or spot, 
embellished by a slightly reddish complexion. His nose and 
mouth are faultless. His beard is abundant, of the color of his 
hair, not long, but divided at the chin. His aspect is simple and 
mature, his eyes are changeable and bright. He is terrible in his 
reprimands, sweet and amiable in his admonitions, cheerful with- 
out loss of gravity. He was never known to laugh, but often to 
weep. His stature is straight, his hands and arms beautiful to 
behold. His conversation is grave, infrequent, and modest. He 
is the most beautiful among the children of men.’ 

“Different manuscripts vary from the foregoing text in several 
details: Dobschutz enumerates the manuscripts and gives an 
‘apparatus criticus,’ The letter was first printed in the Life of 
Christ, by Ludolph the Carthusian (Cologne, 1474), and in the 
Introduction to the Works of St. Anselm (Nuremberg, 1491). But 
it is neither the work of St. Anselm nor of Ludolph. According 
to the manuscript of Jena, a certain Giacomo Colonna found the 
letter in 1421 in an ancient Roman document sent to Rome from 
Constantinople. It must be of Greek origin, and translated into 
Latin during the thirteenth or fourteenth century, though it 
received its present form at the hands of a humanist of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. The description agrees with the 
so-called Abgar picture of Our Lord; it also agrees with the por- 
trait of Jesus Christ drawn by Nicephorus, St. John Damascene, 
and the Book of Painters (of Mt. Athos). Munter believes he can 
trace the letter down to the time of Diocletian; but this is not 
generally admitted. The letter of Lentulus is certainly apocryphal: 
there never was a Governor of Jerusalem—no Procurator of Judea 
known as Lentulus; a Roman Governor would not have addressed 
the Senate, but the emperor; a Roman writer would not have 
employed the expressions, ‘prophet of truth,’ ‘sons of men,’ 
‘Jesus Christ.’ The former two are Hebrew idioms, the third is 
taken from the New Testament. The letter, therefore, shows us a 
description of Our Lord such as Christian piety conceived Him.” 

Le Camus, in his Life of Christ (vol. I, p. 237), says: ‘The 
precise details in this letter betray unmistakably a forger as 
inept as he is artless.” 

TIME OF DEATH 


Does anyone die before his time? My belief is that we all have a 
certain time to live on this earth, and when God calls us nothing can 
prevent our going.—A. S., NEW RocHELLE, N. Y. 


This is one of those questions which defy analysis. It seems 
to us that whenever you die, you die when your time comes. 
Death is inevitable, though the causes of death vary greatly. 
What you, perhaps, wish to ask is: Does God will that a promis- 
ing youth, for example, die through the carelessness of others? 
We must distinguish. God does not approve the carelessness or 
the criminal neglect of those responsible; but He permits the effect 
of their neglect to eventuate in death. Nothing in this world 
happens without the concurrence of the will of God, for all things 
are subject to His almighty power. But some things are willed 
by Him only with the will of permission. If they were not per- 
mitted by God, they would not happen. The Church teaches 
nothing specifically in this matter. Her warning is the same as 
Christ’s: ‘‘Be you always ready, for at what hour you know not 
the Son of Man will come.” 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Sacred Heart, H. A. H., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, 
M. C. L., Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Anthony, M. M. L., Hawley, Pa.; 
Blessed Gemma, N. T. M., Agnew, Calif.; Blessed Lady, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Holy Souls, Blessed Virgin, Sacred Heart, J. E. M., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Sacred Heart, St. Teresa, St. Anne, 
Blessed Virgin, J. J. McL., Somerville, Mass.; Sacred Heart, 
B. Z., St. Louis, Mo.; St. Apollina, M. B. W., W. Somerville, 
Mass.; Blessed Mother, M. N. H., St. Louis, Mo.; Sacred Heart, 


Blessed Mother, M. C., E. Boston, Mass.; Sacred Heart, I. J., 
Harrison, N. J.; St. Anthony, M. E. M., Cambridge, Mass.; 
St. Anthony, S. M. P., Victoria, Texas; Sacred Heart, C. T. W., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Sacred Heart, M. W. D., Goshen, N. Y.; 
Souls in Purgatory, M. C. L., Toledo, Ohio; Souls in Purgatory, 
F. G. B., Pittston, Pa.; Sacred Heart, N. O. D., Cambridge, 
Mass.; Poor Souls, M. D. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help, M. M. D., Beachmont, Mass.; Sacred Heart, 
Blessed Virgin, M. T. H. F., New York, N. Y.; Blessed Gemma, 
C. H., Mt. Adams, Ohio; Sacred Heart, Blessed Virgin, St. 
Michael, L. W. R., Jackson Heights, N. Y.; Blessed Mother, 
A. D., Medford, Oregon; Souls in Purgatory, D. G. F., Roselle 
Park, N. J.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, M. M. G., Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Holy Souls, J. E., San Francisco, Calif.; St. 
Joseph, M. E. P. R., Middletown, Ky. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M. H. B., Albany, N. Y.; G. R. B., New York, N. Y.; J. P. T., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. C., Malden, Mass.; S. F. C., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; M. J. E. K., Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. R. H., Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; F. V. K., Watertown, Mass.; J. J. McL., Somerville, Mass.; 
J. R., E. Braintree, Mass.; M. J., Wyncote, Pa.; E. A. F., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. G. R., Danvers, Mass.; E. F. B., Dorchester, 
Mass.; M. C. E. L., Dorchester, Mass.; M. L. M., Dorchester, 
Mass.; M. M. C., Somerville, Mass.; L. S., Louisviile, Ky.; 
M. C. G., New Rochelle, N. Y.; M. A. C., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
M. D., Bridgeport, Conn.; M. P. McG., Dorchester, Mass.; 
A. L. B., Tupper Lake, N. Y.; E. S., Philadelphia, Pa.; M. A. N., 
New York, N. Y.; M. E. S., Jersey City, N. J.; M. C. C., Sea 
Gate, L. I., N. Y.;S. K., Ossining, N. Y.; M. A. G., Normandy, 
Mo.; M. E. L., Salem, Mass.; K. H., Braddock, Pa.; T. A. M., 
Westville, Ill.; J. E. McG., Steubenville, Ohio; M. H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; M. B., Rockaway Beach, L. I., N. Y.; M. T. D., 
Hawley, Pa.; M. M. S., Patchogue, L. I.; F. M. L., Dorchester, 
Mass.; M. A. D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M. M. W., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
W.L., Brooklyn, N. Y.; M. E. McG., Dedham, Mass.; E. H. F., 
Wellsley Hills, Mass.; R. O’M., Quincy, Mass. 








EDITOR S NOTE—In reply to a number of requests 
we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten out a special 
pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch of his life, it 
contains occasional prayers and novena devotions in his 
honor. Almost every mail brings us notice of favors re- 
ceived through the intercession of this Apostle who has 
been for centuries styled “‘Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” 
Copies of the pamphlet are roc each or 15 for $1. 




















“SHAME ON AMERICAN CHRISTIANS” 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Rev. Mark Moeslein, C.P., has a letter in the June issue of THE 
S1cn headed ‘“‘The Same Old Catholic Way.” Catholics need 
more such letters in order to teach them their duties towards 
their black brethren. Father Mark sent out some investigators 
to a Negro family. This is what they found. “One room, 
accommodation for father, mother, four children and expecting 
a new arrival. No food, no fuel, only two beds, not enough bed 
clothes; the children’s bed without a mattress; no doctor. To 
make the situation worse the house in which they have one room 
for six persons is utterly unsuitable.” 

Should this not melt the hearts of all high-minded American 
citizens? Suitable places are prepared for animals, but the 
Negro child of God can starve, freeze, die and few white people 
will be bothered about him. Shame on our American Christians! 


DENTON, TEXAS. (REV.) RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


APPRECIATED WORDS FROM FRANCE 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 
As an American resident in France may I express my ad- 
miration for THE S1cn and the exceedingly high standard it 
maintains so consistently inevery department? 








August, 1933 
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While there are some other papers with a claim to equal it in 
this or that particular feature, THE SIGN surpasses them all in the 
many-sidedness of its achievement, the variety of its excellence 
and its appeal to the interests of the whole reading public. It 
is certainly fully entitled to the use of its sub-heading, “A Na- 
tional Catholic Magazine.” But this is not all. In the wide in- 
terest of its articles and their high literary quality, in its general 
make up and attractiveness it stands on an equal footing with the 
best general secular magazines of the country in spite of their 
large financial backing, while in its wise and witty reviews of the 
current life of the world it surpasses them as its cause surpasses 
theirs. 

The June issue has just reached me and I find it better than 
ever. Indeed it seems to be the peculiar ability of Tue Sicn 
to continually grow better and better. Please accept this ex- 
pression of my sincere admiration and my thanks as a reader for 
the example you are giving to the world of what a Catholic maga- 
zine can and should be. 


LE LAVANDOU, FRANCE. R. BurnHAM CLINTON. 


FOR PAPER-BOUND BOOKS 
EpDITOoR OF THE SIGN: 


I have been interested in the communications from John J. 
Griffin and Leo B. York in the March and April issues of THE 
S1cn about paper-bound books. Thirty years ago while stopping 
with a friend I came across a copy of a paper-bound book, Catholic 
Belief and asked permission to read it, and became interested 
and compared it with what I had heard of the Catholic Church 
and studied it during the winter. 

Then I was given another of the paper-bound books. This 
time it was Plain Facts for Fair Minds, written, I believe by 
Father Searle. Both of these books were published by the Paulist 
Press of the Paulist Fathers’ Church in paper-bound books and 
they are publishing books and pamphlets in hundreds, filling book 
racks in many churches. 

Two years later I was received into the Catholic Church by 
Father McSorley of the Paulists, having formerly belonged to the 
Episcopal Church. 

The Question Box, by Conway, has also been a big help to me. 
As each year passes I am more grateful for this wonderful gift of 
Faith of the Catholic Church which has blessed my life and 
brought so much peace, joy and grace tome. So may I also speak 
up for the paper-bound volumes. 


New York, N. Y. I. W. 


COVERS AND ART WORK. 
EpITor OF THE SIGN: 


I just want to say most heartily, congratulations on the many 
splendid covers which you have had on Tue Sen, the blood-red 
one of this month is particularly fine. 

It has certainly been most interesting to watch this magazine 
creep to the very front line of such publications. Very few if any 
other magazine uses the work of such a splendid artist as W. 
Rhodes. This I mention as one point of excellence. 

Hoticone, Pa. GrEorRGE W. SotTer. 


PRIESTS AND THE PRESS 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


Upon reading the first two paragraphs of “Priests and the 
Press,”’ in your June, 1933, number, I was ready to rise in righte- 
ous wrath and don an armor of type at what I thought was an 
insinuation that all junior upstarts among clerical writers like 
myself should be given chloroform. But then I read the para- 
graphs over in somewhat less haste and saw that my confrére was 
referring to his own age, not to mine. Whereat I was consider- 
ably mollified. Not, you understand, at the prospect that the 
obnoxious drug should be taken by so capable and kindly a critic 
—whom God and all His Saints preserve for many another year 
of teaching and writing!—but at the realization that my vener- 
able brother was gazing upon me all the while with the most be- 





nign of countenances. And when I had read the article through, 
I felt rather elated to think that I had been instrumental in in- 
spiring it. 

I must, however, disagree with my revered colleague in one or 
two minor points. The first brings under itself such details as 
“‘a typewriter of ancient vintage” and “a common shoe-box” for 
filing purposes. From a wheezing and jumpy typewriter, Libera 
nos, Domine! I am on my third machine now, and that will be 
turned in as soon as it gets fractious. As for shoe-boxes—I shud- 
der to think how my study would look with a dozen shoe-boxes 
scattered hither, thither and yon. Give me a typewriter that 
goes like a stream-lined auto, and filing cases that, when not in 
use, conduct themselves like the Arabs and “silently steal away”! 

But these are unimportant details. I am finical and extrava- 
gant, doubtless. But there is a graver point upon which I wish 
to clear myself. When I said, concerning Mr. Rowe and his 
statement about Catholic publishers preferring the priest or nun 
who writes, that ‘Mr. Rowe is possibly justified in his strictures,” 
I by no means wished to imply that our excellent nuns were doing 
inferior work. I am familiar with some of their literary labors, 
and no one has a higher opinion of such work than myself. I 
merely wished to indicate by my statement that I had no ex- 
perience with book publishers, and therefore could not say by 
what criterion they accepted the productions of their clerical 
and religious contributors. And, not being a nun myself, I had 
no direct personal knowledge of how a nun would fare either 
with a magazine or a book publisher. 

Outside of this little antmadversion, I agree in toto with “A 
Clerical Scribe,” and am very happy to find a real ‘“‘old-timer” 
stressing for the book publishers and the nuns what I tried to 
stress for the priests and the magazines: that the writer is ac- 
cepted on his merits, not on his state of life. 

And now, Reverend Editor, I am going to repay your polite- 
ness for listening to my inconsequential remarks by turning my 
back on you and addressing my parting sentence to “A Clerical 
Scribe’’: 

Father Jacob, thy Benjamin salutes thee! 

A Priest Wuo WRITES. 


SOME WORDS FROM MARYKNOLL 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


Just before sailing on Friday last for Rome for his coming conse- 
cration, our Father General had an opportunity to glance at the 
June issue of your splendid publication. 

He asked me to write and offer you his heartfelt thanks for the 
kind reference to himself in your “Toasts Within the Month,” 
and particularly for the generous praise in the article “ Priests 
and the Press” given to the Maryknoll Letters, especially those 
of Msgr. Ford, and to “Father McShane of Maryknoll.” The 
author’s tribute to Bishop James E. Walsh, the devoted Vicar- 
Apostolic of Kongmoon, deeply touched all of us here at Mary- 
knoll, none of us, however, so much as the Bishop-elect. 

We are giving our Seminarians and others here an opportunity 
to read these gracious references to Maryknoll, and know that 
they will elicit the prayerful gratitude of all. 

CATHOLIC ForREIGN Misstons, (REv.) WittrAMm F. O’SHEA, 
MARYKNOLL, N. Y. SECRETARY GENERAL. 


CATHOLIC LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 
EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


I can’t tell you how much I appreciate your splendid coépera- 
tion in spreading the Catholic League for Social Justice in the 
June issue of THE Sicn. A whole page, the most prominent in an 
issue, brimful of intelligent suggestion, attractively presented, 
every word that was necessary to get the story over and not a 
superfluous word, to my mind, represents the type of journalism 
to stir our people out of their mental paralysis to do their full 
civic and moral duty in the reconstruction of our social and 
economic order. 

I thank you, on behalf of the thousands of zealous men and 
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women who are working to spread the crusade for Social Justice, 
for your most effective codperation, 


New CANAAN, CONN. MiIcHAEL O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


“THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE” 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: ; 


As a subscriber to THe Sicn for many years, I have rarely 
bothered you with questions, though I read The Sign-Post most 
eagerly each month and find enlightenment therein. 

So I am writing now to ask you for a complete answer to this 
question: What is your verdict on “The Voice of Experience,” 
which is broadcast every morning and Wednesday evening over 
station WABC? 

It does not matter what I as an individual (being of mature 
age) think, but I do wish to say that the subjects treated by the 
“Voice” (sex, love, spooning) are becoming nauseating. How 
does it affect the youngsters who are glued to the radio, listening 
for entertainment? Catholics, if brought up as Catholics, have 
all the necessary teaching on the Purpose of Life, and do not need 
the advice of the “‘ Voice of Experience,”’ to raise their standard of 
living. Moreover, they have the confessional. 

Today the most delicate things of life are written and talked 
about far too openly, and if the radio is going to open up wider 
this breach I am afraid that it will not be the blessing it is sup- 
posed to be now. No doubt a lot of Catholics like myself are 
listening to “‘ The Voice of Experience.” I fear, too, that marriage 
will tend to become more than ever thought of as a material 
necessity or evil, instead of the high and noble Sacrament which 
Christ instituted. 


Baysipe, N. Y. SUBSCRIBER. 


Eprtor’s Note: We have communicated with the “Voice of 
Experience,”’ about this broadcast feature. He informs us that 
he always endeavors to uphold true morality. He does not favor 
divorce, and has avoided all mention of Prohibition. With re- 
gard to Catholics he always advises them to consult their priests 
instead of writing to him. In other words, he does not invite 
Catholics to bring their questions to him. It would be interest- 
ing to know what other readers think of this radio feature. 


“THE PROTESTANT NEWS” 
Ep1ToR OF THE SIGN: 


Reference to The Present Truth, in the June issue moves me 
to make mention of another bigoted sheet, The Protestant News, 
which is published by The American Protestant Defense League. 
The headquarters of this League is established at 53 First Street, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Its founder is Rev. Thomas E. Little, who is 
described by one of his friends as “a man of sterling integrity, 
strong conviction, and with a passionate zeal for righteousness. 
His sense of loyalty to truth and justice will yield no quarter to 
pretence orsham. His purpose is kind, his aim is true, his heart 
is tender, and his friends many. Like all men in public life, he has 
enemies; that is frequently a compliment.” (Rev. Walter S. 
Maags, Former Pastor of Woodycrest M. E. Church, Bronx, 
Ni ¥,) 

The trend of the new organization is revealed by the answer 
to the first question: ‘‘Question 1—Is there need for The Ameri- 
can Protestant Defense League? Answer—When one considers 
the progress that Bolshevism, Atheism, and political Romanism 
are making and the apathy and indifference of many of our 
Protestant ministers and laymen, etc.” 

Further on its program is made manifest in its appeal to the 
Negroes: ‘‘Can Colored Protestant Christians join The American 
Protestant Defense League?’”—the answer being, ‘‘We believe 
that the colored population of America should be evangelized 
and brought into colored Protestant churches and colored or- 
ganizations for spiritual strength and encouragement. _If this 
is not done by Protestant missionaries, Rome will see to it that 
they are Romanized and brought into the fold of the Church of 
Rome. God forbid that this should happen! We therefore have 
arranged for a special department for colored people, etc.” 


This last item ought to interest you and your readers, in as 
much as space has been given during the past few years tothe mag- 
nificent work of Catholic missionaries among the colored people 
in the South, especially of Father Mark Moslein, C.P. If the 
efforts of our Protestant brethren towards the conversion of the 
Negro moves us to greater effort, The American Protestant De- 
fense League will be for us a blessing in disguise. Sometimes it 
takes those not of the Faith*to make us more active in real mis- 
sionary endeavor. 

The reference to “political Romanism,” quoted above ought 
not to be judged too harshly by us. It is a disgrace that in so 
many of the cities where Catholics are in power there is wide- 
spread graft and other evils which are cause for sincere and effec- 
tive resentment. So, if such programs stir us to do something 
towards the betterment of conditions in our large municipalities, 
they should be welcomed and not condemned. Just because 
we have the true Faith is no guarantee that we always produce 
the best works. And more’s the shame. 


Provipence, R. I. S. P. E. 


CURIOUS CLERICAL NAMES 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In Tue Sicn for June, on page 647, there is a list of curious 
names among the clergy. I might call your attention to the 
curious name of a priest not far from our town. He is Rev. 
Father Priest, located at Cadiz, O. 


STEUBENVILLE, O. SUBSCRIBER. 


Eprtor’s Note: There is another priest of the same name— 
Rev. Fr. Edmund Priest of the Diocese of Covington, Ky. 


ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF THE SACRED PASSION 
EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


During the four years of my residence in Union City, N. J., I 
often attended monthly meetings and devotions of the Archcon- 
fraternity of the Sacred Passion in St. Michael’s Monastery 
Church. Interest in the beatification of Blessed Gemma Gal- 
gani, and also in our Holy Father’s declaration of the Jubilee in 
honor of the nineteenth centenary of the Redemption has re- 
newed my interest in the Archconfraternity, but I have been told 
that the Archconfraternity has ceased to function. I can scarcely 
believe that the Passionist Fathers would abandon a devotion so 
typical of their Order. The New Catholic Dictionary calls THE 
S1cn the “organ of the Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion.” 
Therefore, I am directing my inquiry to you. Are regular meet- 
ings still being held and on what day? 


HACKENSACK, N. J. N. GOR. 


Eprtor’s Note: The Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion 
is not dead, but very much alive. Under the enthusiastic direc- 
tion of Rev. Father Raymond, C.P., the Archconfraternity is 
gradually regaining lost ground, and slowly but surely branching 
out into a veritable apostolate of devotion to Christ and Him 
Crucified. The new monthly leaflets sent out to Promoters are 
instructive and inspiring. They are now concerned with the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, which is the living memorial of the Passion 
itself. They are being commented on most favorably both by 
clergy and laity. Meetings have heretofore been held every 
fourth Sunday of the month in the afternoon, but hereafter they 
shall be held in the evening of the First Friday of the month, so 
as to enable more people to attend, and also to hold the meetings 
on the day consecrated to the Passion of Jesus. The Rev. Direc- 
tor will be glad to supply information about the Archconfratern- 
ity, and to enroll those truly interested parties who desire to be- 
come members. He can be reached at St. Michael’s Monastery, 
Union City, N. J. Tue Siren has never forgotten its purpose 
to propagate devotion to Christ and Him Crucified. Every issue 
contains something worthwhile on this sublime topic, as witness 
the remarkable series of articles for the past year by Daniel Puls- 
ford, and the new series now running by Rev. Hugh Blunt, LL.D. 
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God’s Boundary Pushers 


By Theophane Maguire, C.P. 


J ESUS of Nazareth is passing by.” It 
has been the desire of the Passionist mis- 
sionaries that in their presence the suffer- 
ing people of Hunan, China, might sense 
something of the expectant hope which 
lighted the hearts of afflicted when Christ 
Himself was in their midst. The mercy of 
the Divine Physician as well as the wisdom 
of the Divine Master, our missionaries 
have learned, is needed for those whose 
unrelieved bodily misery is a graphic sym- 
bol of their spiritual distress. 

Souls, fettered by superstitions and de- 
prived of the light of Faith, are the ob- 
jects of the missionary’s unremitting la- 
bors as they are the reason for his sublime 
sacrifices. But the missionary knows that 
mortal bodies as well as immortal souls are 
the work of God’s creative love. No priest 
or Sister can speak of Our Father in 
Heaven to these, His long neglected chil- 
dren, without being touched by something 
of Christ’s own compassion. 

Yet, for eleven long years American 
Passionist missionaries have lived in the 
interior of China without adequate medi- 
cal assistance for their flocks or themselves. 
With their very limited knowledge and 
desperately meager supplies, the Fathers 
and Sisters have done what they could to 
relieve the sufferings of the poor. It is 
almost impossible for Americans to pic- 
ture what this crushing burden of bodily 
misery and this utter lack of skilled 
physicians has meant to our missionaries 
in Hunan. 

China has been called the fountain of 
epidemic diseases. Cholera is the expected 
thing as summer approaches. Year after 
year it sweeps like a wave of destruction 


through the cities. Tuberculosis is wide- 
spread and infant mortality frightfully 
prevalent. Smallpox and typhoid take 
vast toll of the population. It is es- 
timiated that there are over one million 
lepers in China, only ten thousand of whom 
are in institutions. A conservative figure 
of the totally blind would also be over a 
million. Every mission dispensary has its 
long record of tracoma and skin diseases, 
It would be difficult to place any estimate 
on the number of Chinese babies who die 
annually from preventable diseases. Hy- 
gienic and sanitary measures have not 
been so much as mentioned among the 
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natives. In its barest outline the situation 
is appalling. 

Letters from our priests and Sisters 
have given us details of their efforts to 
assist in some way the sick and diseased. 
The dispensaries of the Sisters of St. Joseph 
at Yuanchow and of the Sisters of Charity 
at Shenchow have been besieged by the 
suffering. Individual priests in their 
isolated missions have not spared them- 
selves in caring for the unfortunate. This 
very month we publish an account by 
Father Timothy McDermott, C.P., in 
which he describes work amongst the 
wounded soldiers who defended his city 
against the Communists. 


NDEED, in many cases the missionary 
must first content himself with medical 
relief, on entering a new district, until such 
time as his charity has broken down the 
strangeness with which he is regarded. 
Repeatedly these contacts made by the 
charity of missionaries have resulted in the 
conversions of those who came to save their 
bodies and who learned of the supreme 
importance of their souls, It may safely 
be stated that no other approach is more 
successful in bringing the truths of the 
Faith than.that of rendering medical aid 
to a stricken people. For no foreign 
influence—and the message of the mis- 
sionary is always considered as such until 
it is thoroughly understood—can so touch 
the lives of individuals and communities 
as that of the Christian physician. 
Unfortunately, both for themselves and 
the Chinese, the Passionist missionaries 
have been far removed from medical 
service. While undoubtedly they have 
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| that they could for the natives 
one another, the very burden of 
ng themselves in giving bodily as 
spiritual succor has exacted its 
toll. Father Constantine Leech, 
nd Sister Clarissa of the Sisters of 
ph fell victims to fever. Cholera 
Sister Devota of the Sisters of 
These many years the hospital 
est to our Fathers has been at Hankow, 
journey of one to two weeks 
ir mission field. In the United 
vhere a telephone call will bring 
tor in a few minutes or at most a few 
such conditions are hard to visualize. 
one of our missionaries, urgently 
of an operation, lay for ten days 
umpan not knowing whether he 
ich a hospital in time to be saved. 
me year another Father injured 
and it was not until three years 
he saw a doctor. Others have 
ricken by fever or dysentery and 
overed only because of the de- 
intelligent care of companions 
nced to be on hand. 
e of all that a physician will mean 
elves and the people to whose 
they have dedicated their lives, it 
sion of unprecedented joy to our 
priests and Sisters that soon 
o have a Catholic doctor in their 
Doctor Ilse R. Lauber, a native of 
in the Palatinium, Germany, has 
red her assistance for our Mission 


r Lauber is one of a large family. 
her, a non-Catholic, was a distin- 
state architect. She made her 
studies in the Latin School of 
Electing to follow a medical 

he continued her course at the 
y of Heidelberg. She was gradu- 
m the University with a degree in 
, afterwards passing her State 
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FATHER HAROLD TRAVERS, C.P. 


examinations. She served as an intern in 
the Berlin City Hospital and at Mannheim, 
where she specialized in psychiatry. In 
1925 Doctor Lauber gave up her practice 
in Germany to come to America. It was 
while at St. Joseph’s Hospital in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, that she entered the Catholic 
Church. Her recent practice has been in 
the Boston and Metropolitan State Hos- 
pitals. 


ITH Doctor Lauber on S.S. Em- 

press of Canada when it sails for 
China on August 12; will be three Passion- 
ist Fathers. We herewith introduce them 
to the readers of THe Sicn. Father James, 
C.P. (Joseph P. Lambert) was born in 
Paterson, N.J.,on February 3, 1900. After 
his primary education in grade schools of 
that city and his graduation from Paterson 
High School, he worked for a time as a mail- 
carrier. Entering the Holy Cross Province 
of the Passionists in Louisville, Kentucky, 
he professed his vows on October 29, 1925. 
His studies were continued at several mon- 
asteries and on December 20 he was or- 
dained by Rt. Rev. B. J. Sheil, D.D., at 
Quigley Seminary. 

Father Cyprian, C.P. (John M. Leonard) 
was born in Esmond, Illinois, on March 2, 
1906. Since there were no parochial 
schools in the vicinity of his home, his 
early education was received in public 
schools. He entered the preparatory 
seminary of the Holy Cross Province of the 
Passionists and later, after the completion 
of his novitiate, was admitted to profession 
on August 2, 1925. Upon the completion 
of his philosophical and theological courses 
he was ordained by Bishop Sheil on De- 
cember 20, 1931. 

Father Harold, C.P. (Albert W. Travers) 
was born in East Boston, Mass., on July 
16, 1899. As one of a large family he found 
it necessary, after the completion of his 


grammar schooling, to work for several 
years. Meanwhile he pursued commercial 
studies at an evening school. After a few 
years of office work in New York and Bos- 
ton he studied law for a while. Finally, 
finding his vocation, he continued his pre- 
paratory studies for the priesthood, with 
the kind assistance of the Jesuit Fathers of 
Boston College High School. His profes- 
sion as a Passionist was made in Louis- 
ville on September 30, 1924. With his 
companions, Fathers Cyprian and James, 
C.P., he was ordained on December 20 
by Bishop Sheil. 

All three Fathers have taken an inten- 
sive and practical course in first aid and 
medical mission work under the direction 
of an interested friend of our Fathers in 
China, Dr. T. E. Conley, of Park Ridge, 
Illinois. The knowledge they have ac- 
quired will stand them in good stead in 
years to come. 

For these young priests and the Doctor, 
who is accompanying them, we ask the 
fervent prayers and the codperation of our 
readers. In devoting their talents and their 
lives to the service of Christ in foreign 
fields they will act as advance messengers 
of the Divine Master and as boundary 
pushers of His Kingdom on earth, the 
Church, 

This necessary increase in the personnel 
of our Missions means, of course, an in- 
crease in expense. It remains for us in the 
homeland to see to it that their few but 
urgent needs are supplied. Purposely we 
have refrained, except in exceptional cases, 
from direct appeal for our missionaries. 
We believe that now, as in the past, those 
who can help will do so, moved by the 
simple story of the sacrifices that these 
priests and Doctor Lauber are making. 
A missionary’s life is too valuable to the 
Church and to souls to be handicapped by 
lack of codperation of the faithful. 


FATHER JAMES LAMBERT, C.P. 
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The Shadow of the Reds 


By Timothy McDermott, C.P. 


Toe was little in General Song’s 
manner or words to indicate the importance 
of the news he announced when, on Janu- 
ary 6, he visited our Mission at Yungshun. 
A Red army under the command of the 
elusive and much feared Ho Lung had ap- 
peated on the border of the Province just 
north of us. General Song assured us there 
was no need for worry. . 

Less than a week later, however, a minor 
official brought word that Sangchi, the 
largest city in the Communist leader’s 
own home district, had fallen into the 
hands of the Reds. There was great con- 
sternation in Yungshun that evening since 
Sangchi is but fifty miles away. Everyone 
prepared to flee. Military telephone con- 
nections between here and Sangchi were 
cut so that information from the northeast 
was meager. The townsfolk had reason 
to be panic-stricken for everyone knew that 
there was but a handful of regular troops 
in the vicinity. 

The next day the Tang Pou, political 
headquarters, confirmed the report of the 
fall of Sangchi. Our own local Magistrate, 
together with a military officer, left town to 
prepare some manner of resistance to the 
Red drive on Yungshun. We received a 
telegram from the American Consul, for- 





warded from Shenchow by mail, warning 
us of the “presence of heavily armed Com- 
munist forces on the northwestern borders 
of Hunan, having the possible intention 
of advancing south and east.” After our 
receipt of the telegram General Song in- 
formed us that there was no immediate 
danger to the city and that three regiments 
of reinforcements were on their way here 
from Mayang. Despite this reassurance 
there was great anxiety throughout the 
city. The town lay under a three-inch 
blanket of snow, with the thermometer 
registering F. 26 degrees. The postmaster 
told us that he had sent all stamps 
and postal funds to Paotsing, . forty 
miles distant, and that he had two 
sedan chairs in readiness for himself and 
his wife to flee the town at a moment’s 
notice. 


Oe local General remained so confi- 
dent of the safety of the city that he 
would not permit his family to depart. Re- 


ports came in that Ho Lung himself was in- 


Sangchi. Due to the fact that his Com- 
munist troops were said to be flying black 
ensigns, for some unknown reason, they 
were called for a time “Blacks” instead of 
“Reds.” We learned that a raiding party 


of these Communists had advanced ten 
miles in our direction. After plundering 
and setting fire to a small town they carried 
the women and girls back to Sangchi. 
Following this success, the Red troops built 
a pontoon bridge across the river as a 
preparation for the offensive on this city. 
Shortly after this news reached us, the 
Magistrate and many fugitives from the 
captured city arrived in Yungshun. The 
information they brought was so alarming 
the officials decided that our citizens here 
must raise a subscription of twenty 
thousand dollars in silver for the soldiers 
who were to fight the Reds. Two of the 
gentry paid our Mission a visit to solicit 
our help in raising the necessary amount. 
We promised to notify our Superiors in 
Shenchow and asked for instructions. A 
letter was dispatched to Shenchow that 
very evening. 

Whilst the people were evicently wor- 
ried, they nevertheless continued their 
preparations for the epproaching festival of 
the Chinese New Year. The catechist from 
one of our stations arrived in the city with 
all manner of rumors. The mother-in- 
law-to-be of one of the girls studying in the 
Girls’ School came to accompany her 
daughter-in-law-to-be to her father’s house 


THE CHURCH OF THE PASSIONIST FATHERS AT YUNGSHUN, THE HUNAN CITY THAT WAS RECENTLY IN DANGER FROM COMMUNIST TROOPS 

UNDER THE COMMAND OF THE NOTORIOUS HO LUNG, FATHER TIMOTHY McDERMOTT, C.P., WITH FATHERS RONALD, MICHAEL AND BASIL, C.P., 

TOOK CARE OF THE SOLDIERS WHO WERE WOUNDED IN DEFENDING THE TOWN. HAD THE CITY BEEN CAPTURED, UNNGUBTEDLY THIS MISSION 
WOULD HAVE BEEN BURNED BY THE INVADERS 
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RUTHLESS DESTRUCTION HAS MARKED THE COURSE OF RED ARMIES IN HUNAN AND OTHER 


PARTS 


OF CHINA WHERE THEY HAVE BEEN VICTORIOUS. 


THE PROVINCIAL CAPITAL AT 


CHANGSHA WAS AT ONE TIME IN THEIR HANDS. THIS RUINED BANK IN THAT CITY IS EVI- 
DENCE OF THEIR SPIRIT OF VANDALISM 


for the New Year holidays. As the 
girl’s home is in the north, in the general 
direction of the present disturbance, it was 
evident that preparations for the festival 
were not being permitted to take a second 
place to the Red danger. 


A LARGE number of beggars who sud- 
denly appeared on the streets of 
Yungshun were immediately arrested by 
the military who feared that they might be 
spies or advance members of the Commun- 
ist army. A heavy snow storm failed to 


hold up the mail, but the only news received 
was that Tayung, fifty-odd miles east of us, 
was reported intact. On January 17 a letter 
came from our Vicar Delegate ordering the 
Fathers to evacuate the Mission in ample 
time so as not to fall into the hands of the 


Reds, in the event of the city being at- 
tacked. Troop movements were reported 
under way in various directions. 


Suspense gripped the city as varying 


reports and denials filtered in regarding 
the awaited reinforcements. Colonel Loh, 
of the local Home Guard, sent in word of a 


brush with an exploring party of the Red 
troops ten miles this side of Sangchi. Dis- 


sension was rife in the Chamber of Com- 
merce over the size of the subscription 
which the city was to raise for the Anti- 
Red campaign. Mr. Ojanpera, of the 
local Finnish Mission, stopped in at our 
Mission to talk over the situation. He 
said he had made no preparations to 
evacuate his wife, sister-in-law and two 


children, but he brought the news that 
both the Catholic and Protestant Missions 
in Tayung had been completely evacuated 
several days previous. The missionaries 
there had left for Changteh by the overland 
route. The women folks of Brigadier- 
General Tsu and his staff arrived in the 


city on the nineteenth and twentieth. This 
move had been ordered by General Tchen, 
who believed that, if the women folks 
were brought behind the lines, they would 
be a quasi guarantee against the troops 
being inveigled to desert to the Red army. 

Scouts reported that the Reds were 
digging trenches along the road. Despite 
this information the local General re- 
peated his assurance that there was 
no immediate danger. He urgently 
requested us not to send our women 
catechists out of the city nor to close our 
Girls’ School, lest we upset the morale of 
the town and precipitate a panic and gen- 
eral evacuation. His own principal wife 
and his children remained in the city. The 
weather continued cold, with now and then 
a bit of sunshine. We ourselves became a 
little apprehensive when the bodyguard 
of the Sangchi Magistrate, which had been 
quartered in front of the Mission since 
their arrival in the city, left their barracks 
and departed for an unknown destination. 


N January 20, Mr. Tcheng called on us 

in connection with the request made 
several days previous for our assistance in 
raising the funds forthe Anti-Red campaign. 
He asked fortwothousand dollars to be paid 
in Shenchow. We told him to put his 
petition in writing, that we might forward 
it to Shenchow. Moreover, we called his 
attention to the fact that formerly no 
mention had been made of any specific 
amount and hence his request would 
come as a complete surprise to our Su- 
periors. Mr. Tcheng, in his effort to 
persuade us to contribute to the fund, was 
entirely unwilling to believe that we 
had on hand only about two hun- 
dred dollars in silver, and that we were no 
longer empowered to write drafts on the 


Procuration. He spent a great deal of 
time in outlining the reasons why we 
should be willing to contribute, stressing 
his own past favors to the Mission in times 
of danger and promising us like attention 
in the future. He assured us that he 
would keep us informed of the situation 
and give us warning in ample time should 
the necessity for evacuation arise. On tke 
evening of his visit a Military Adviser and 
several staff officials of Brigadier-General 
Kong entered the city to make preparations 
for the troops who were en route here. The 
town was stirred into uneasiness by fresh 
rumors. 


FEW days later a letter was received 

from our Vicar Delegate calling 
attention to the shortage of funds in the 
Prefecture and to the absence of the Prefect, 
who was then visiting a distant Mission. 
Since the reply was written in Chinese, it 
was sent off immediately to the members 
of the Anti-Red Fund Commission. 

From Wangtsun word came on the 
twenty-second: “Soldiers of Colonel T’ien 
began to arrive here at noon today. 
Brigadier Tsu’s spies were successful in 
penetrating to the Red headquarters on 
Friday last. These spies reported that the 
Reds are few in number and low in am- 
munition, although possessing many rifles. 
Brigadier Tsu has brought up his troops to 
launch an attack on the Reds.” Early in 
the day rumors spread that the Reds 
had evacuated Sangchi, and that all 
available government troops were to start 
immediately in pursuit of them in an 
effort to drive them back into Hupeh 
Province. 

At five in the evening, however, just as 
we were about to have Benediction, the 
town became panic-stricken. People wild- 
ly grabbed their few possessions and 
began to flee from the city. Later it leaked 
out that Colonel Loh had either been de- 
feated or had taken flight, as the Reds 
advanced simultaneously on three fronts. 
Before the night was over Brigadier Tsu 
telephoned a report that his troops reached 
the scene of action in time to help Loh and 
to stop the Red advance. After a skirmish 
the Reds had withdrawn. That night, too, 
Colonel T’ien’s men reached a town 
thirteen miles from here. Orders were 
sent him to move his troops at once 
over the mountains to Likiawan and an- 
other near-by village. These points are 
ten miles north of the city along the route 
the Reds would have kad to take to 
attack us here. 

The next morning, when Colonel T’ien 
and his men arrived in the city, practically 
the whole city turned out to welcome him. 
He was assigned to the Bureau of Public 
Safety Building, just across from the 
Mission, for his quarters. Greatly dis- 
pleased with these arrangements, he round- 
ly cursed all the ancestors of General Song, 
and immediately moved out and took up 
his quarters in the northwestern part of the 
city. On a report from Wangtsun that 
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Colonel Peh’s men were there, and one 
from Shenchow that Brigadier Kong’s 
troops had left for this city, carrying a 
wireless outfit with them, immense relief 
was felt by all. The tension was con- 
siderably lessened. 

While Colonel T’ien refused to move out 
against the Reds, awaiting the arrival of 
Brigadier Kong, the officials in command 
of the front kept calling for reinforcements. 
In the Mission itself we had added cause 
for anxiety. One of the girls in the school 
was ill and showed symptoms of smallpox. 
We vaccinated all the girls that afternoon. 
The vaccine was quite old, but it was all 
that we had on hand. 


HE weather became extra cold but the 

townsfolk seemed unmindful of it and 
of the Red danger, so absorbed were they in 
preparations for the New Year. The 
soldier press gangs were at work seizing 
baggage-carriers, preparatory to leaving 
for the front. Fires burned on all the 
graves on the surrounding hills on the 
night of January 25. The kitchen god was 
sent off to heaven with full ritual to report 
on the doings of the people for the past 
year. Firecrackers sputtered intermittent- 
ly all evening. The twenty-sixth was the 
Chinese New Year. Everything was 
carried out according to ancient custom, 
despite Nanking’s legislation to the con- 
trary. All the soldiers moved out of town 
on New Year’s morning; and with them 
were Brigadier Kong’s reinforcements. 
It was bitterly cold, with flurries of snow, 
as the men marched off to the front. 

The next day brought us many New 
Year visitors, among them General Song. 
He had word of another attempt of the 
Reds to fight their way over here before 
the arrival of reinforcements. He told us 





THE PASSIONIST FATHERS, FROM THE WINDOWS OF THEIR MISSION AT YUNGSHUN, -AND THE 

TOWNSPEOPLE FROM THEIR HOMES, LOOKED ANXIOUSLY DAY AFTER DAY TOWARDS THIS 

COVERED BRIDGE AT YUNGSHUN OVER WHICH REINFORCEMENTS WERE DUE TO DEFEND 

THE CITY. GOVERNMENT TROOPS FINALLY CAME, AFTER MANY DAYS’ MARCHING, IN TIME 
TO SAVE YUNGSHUN FROM THE ATTACKS OF THE COMMUNISTS 


that Brigadier Tsu’s wounded men were to 
be sent here to Yungshun. The General 
had opened a hospital in one of the temples 
across the river and he requested us and 
the Protestant missionary to take charge 
of the medical work. Further information, 
he added, revealed the fact that the Reds 
were several thousand strong with more 
guns than men but low in ammunition. 
We returned General Song’s New Year 
visit on the twenty-eighth. During the 
night he had received a telephone message 





WHEN SANGCHI, A CITY IN THE PASSIONIST PREFECTURE, FIFTY-ODD MILES NORTH OF 

YUNGSHUN, WAS TAKEN BY COMMUNIST TROOPS, IT WAS SPARED A FULL MEASURE OF 

MISERY ONLY BECAUSE IT WAS THE HOME COUNTY SEAT OF THE RED GENERAL. THIS PIC- 

TURE, TAKEN IN A SISTER CITY IN HUNAN, SHOWS THE USUAL FATE OF BUILDINGS IN A 
TOWN CAPTURED BY COMMUNISTS 


stating that the Reds were driven back to 
within two miles of Sangchi. Eight hun- 
dred of them were killed. The regulars 
captured four hundred of their rifles, 
twenty revolvers and one machine-gun. 

Wild rumors again threw the people into 
panic as whispered word was spread of the 
defeat of the troops. The death penalty 
was decreed for the originator of the wild 
rumors, if apprehended. General Song 
reported, on the contrary, that an offensive 
was scheduled to begin against the Reds 
shortly. Some forty wounded men reached 
the city after dark on the night of January 
29. Father Ronald and I went to the 
hospital at the Yu Wang Kong Temple 
across the river. Everything was in con- 
fusion, so that little could be done under 
the circumstances apart from putting the 
wounded to bed on straw until daylight. 
The next day the care of the wounded was 
divided between the Protestant mission- 
ary, a few Chinese doctors and ourselves, 
We two priests and several of the Mission 
boys spent three hours cleansing, probing 
for bullets, sterilizing and dressing the 
wounds. Most of these were rifle wounds 
and, curiously enough, many of the bullets 
were received from the rear. 


ITH the soldiers all occupied in 

fighting the Reds, banditry broke out 
in the vicinity, principally on the roads lead- 
ing from here to Paotsing and Wangtsun. 
One of the bandit leaders, named Loh, 
who was operating near by, was captured. 
The next morning his head decorated a tree 
on the road to the hospital. The towns- 
people raised a purse to distribute among 
the wounded soldiers. Each soldier in the 
hospital received ten thousand cash; one 
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dollar and twenty-five cents in silver, or 
about twenty cents in American money. 
A report from Fenghuang stated that a 
certain commander, named Li Ta K’o, was 
preparing to come with three thousand 
men, and that then the real drive against 
the Reds would begin. 


E spent several hours in the hospital 

again on the thirty-first, dressing the 
wounded, a few more of whom had arrived 
during the night. General Song contem- 
plated opening another hospital since more 
wounded were expected. In the event of 
opening the second hospital the General 
expressed his wish that we take complete 
charge of it. We learned that the various 
commanders at the front could not agree 
among themselves as to a plan of action. 
Brigadier Tsu’s ammunition had been used 
up in his several encounters with the Red 
army. Orders were sent out that Colonels 
Peh and T’ien were to give him part of their 
supplies. The former obeyed, but Colonel 
T’ien seemed loathe to part with any of 
his ammunition. 

Due to the confusion and want of har- 
mony among the commanders, it seems 
that Colonel Tsu did not receive word of 
the cancelation of an order for a general 
offensive on Sangchi. In consequence, he 
launched his attack as previously directed. 
But, with no support from the other 
flanks, he suffered disastrously at the hands 
of the Reds. Our care of the wounded 
called for added help, so Liou Angelo came 
in from the country to assist us on the 
last day of January. Father Basil, C.P., 


arrived from Wangtsun the same after- 
noon. 

With Father Basil’s arrival, Father 
Ronald was free to continue his interrupted 
study of the language. We spent over 
three hours dressing the wounded soldiers. 


Announcement was made at the hospital’ 


that morning that soldiers from this 
vicinity, in conjunction with Brigadier 
Tsu’s men, had taken Sangchi from the 
Reds. Further reports brought the in- 
formation that Ho Lung himself was 
wounded and that his troops had with- 
drawn towards Hupeh Province. General 
Tchen sent word that each wounded pri- 
vate, on his discharge from the hospital, 
will receive eight silver dollars; each officer 
sixteen. Twenty dollars will be con- 
tributed for the funeral expenses of every 
soldier that dies and forty dollars for each 
officer. 

The Magistrate of Sangchi left for that 
city with the refugees who had accom- 
panied him. The rent charged by the 
local people for rooms used by the refugees 
had been most exorbitant. Brigadier Tsu 
was reported to be quartered ten miles 
north of Sangchi in the native village of Ho 
Lung, while the Reds fell back to a place 
near the Hunan-Hupeh border. 


OSPITAL work consumed very much 

of our time from the third to the ninth, 
when Father Michael, C.P., joined us. On 
that day four of the wounded who died in 
the hospital were buried publicly. It was 
quite a decent funeral according to Chinese 
standards with officials and the principal 


men of the town attending in the pouring 
rain. Even the wounded who were able 
to walk turned out for the funeral of their 
dead buddies. A spot outside the south 
gate, on a hillside overlooking the river, 
was chosen for the last resting-place. Poor 
fellows—we owed much to them for the 
valiant stand they had put up against the 
Communists—giving their lives to block 
the advance of the Reds to Yungshun! 


HE next few days found us occupied 
with an increasing number of sick in 
the Mission itself and in the temple hospital. 
On the eleventh Father Basil, C.P., re- 
turned to Wangtsun, leaving Father 
Michael, C.P., and myself to look after the 
wounded. From that date until March 
28 we gave freely of our time and medicine 
to the wounded who were sent to 
Yungshun. It was indeed strenuous 
work, About all our dispensary supplies 
have been used up and, with funds as low 
as they are, there is not much prospect of 
replacing them for some time tocome. For 
about amonth afterthis date the outcome of 
the drive against the Reds was not certain. 
While these few words give an outline 
of our activities during those long months 
of suspense, they can hardly reveal our 
feelings or those of the townsfolk when the 
Red’s shadow lay athwart us. We are 
grateful to the good soldiers who risked 
their lives to save this town, but we are 
not unmindful that we were also divinely 
protected. I should like to express our 
gratitude to all our friends whose prayers, 
we are sure, are ever with us. 





The Yuan Tribune 


By Edward Joseph McCarthy, C.P. 


I ALWAYS liked to think of Yuanchow 
as a big town. Once, when writing to THE 
Sicn, I was so bold as to compare our city 
not unfavorably, but with ample help from 
my imagination, with America’s gay 
metropolis. Imagine my chagrin recently 
when I read in a magazine that a hicktown 
is one where the folks know all the news 
before the paper comes out, but merely 
take it to see whether or not the editor 
got the stories according to the way they 
heard them. . Though it makes me blush, I 
must now confess that Yuanchow is a 
hicktown That definition fits it per- 
fectly 

Let me tell you about our colorful paper. 
The Yuanchow Tribune makes its appear- 
ance as regularly as a bill collector every 
three days. You would never guess the 
price of a year’s subscription. Believe it 
or not, one hundred and twenty-two copies, 
neatly wrapped, are delivered at our door 
for twenty cents American money! Be- 


sides, an extra holiday copy printed in red 
ink is thrown in the bargain at New 
Year’s. This festive issue is really very 
beautiful, very Chinese, very patriotic 
looking, in fact, very superlative in every 
way; lastly, very hard to read. 

Those who have the idea that there is 
big money in the newspaper game may be 
interested in a few figures. The editor 
and his assistant draw the enormous 
salary of eight dollars a month; and it is 
common knowledge that the four star re- 
porters who cover the whole town receive 
four dollars per month for their snooping. 
However, anyone at all who has a nose for 
news may join the journalistic guild. A 
front page “play,” an extraordinary 
feature, a polished article or a spicy news 
item merits twenty cents. Other writings, 
not quite so brilliant, bring twelve, eight 
or six cents, according to their news value 
and local interest. Stories worth less than 
six cents are not accepted. So you can 


figure how anxious our newshawks are to 
be the first to swoop down and seize print- 
able material. To scoop the town in a 
place the size of Yuanchow, where every- 
body is out to get a few coppers, is a clever 
trick. 


FTER adding up the payroll, you say 

to yourself: “Somebody else, not the 
reportorial staff, must be salting away afew 
dollars.” That is not true; for though 
advertisements, the big revenue maker of 
most papers, are respectfully solicited, to 
date very few merchants have taken ad- 
vantage of the Tribune’s generous offer 
of fifty characters for five cents. The 
subscription circulation smashed all rec- 
ords when it hit the four hundred mark. 
Multiply four hundred by twenty cents 
and you have the total receipts for the year. 
Now add up the expenses and you will come 
to the conclusion that the paper is facing ~ 
a heavy deficit. Wrong again. Public 
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taxes are used to balance the budget and 
keep it from going in the red. 

It is quite a sensation to be a member of 
the Yuanchow “four hundred.” There 
is a happiness in every issue. As soon as 
the paper arrives, in a jiffy the wrapper 
is in the wastebasket, and then—time out. 
We catch up on our education and make a 
few comments as Father Anthony reads 
aloud the latest news. 


ERE’S a thriller that is intended to 
send ashiver through your body.. Two 
farmers were on the hillside, five miles out- 
side of Yuanchow, chopping firewood. One 
of them let out ascream of terrorthat echoed 
through the woods. His companion rushed 
to his side to find a wild boar with its knife- 
like tusks buried in the leg of the frantic 
man. He seized a branch to fight off the 
beast, but the infuriated animal turned on 
him savagely and tore off a piece of his arm. 
Next day the wild pig was in action again. 
This time it knocked over another farmer 
and pulled out his intestines. Naturally, 
when the body of the dead man was found 
the natives were frightened and horrified. 
The three pluckiest of the community lost 
no time in proving their bravery. In a few 
hours they were out on the hills armed with 
a gun andtwospears. Their courage and 
steady nerves were soon put to the test. 
A low, angry grunt was the signal they were 
waiting for. The gun barked and the 
charging savage pig went down. Obviously 
the shot had hit a vital spot and two ready 
spears made sure the beast was dead. 
There was wild exaltation of spirit. The 
three hunters were deliriously happy, 
fabulously wealthy. They had killed the 
biggest boar ever heard of in these parts. 
Three hundred and ten pounds of solid 
meat and tusks were theirs to be carried in 
triumphant procession through the streets 
and sold next day at the market-place. 

You will be glad to learn that the Board 
of Health is on the job. The local health 
official calls attention to an abuse that has 
been existing in Yuanchow for many years. 
He denounces the dumping of refuse on the 
river bank as unclean and a menace to 
public health. All are requested to co- 
operate in an adequate remedy that he 
himself has thought out. Hereafter rub- 
bish shall not be thrown on the river bank 
but in the river itself! Since most of the 
townsfolk depend on the river for drinking 
water, we wonder how sanitary this latest 
regulation will prove. 

There is nodoubt about it, our youths are 
given every opportunity to wax greatly in 
mental stature and to have their characters 
developed in ahomelike atmosphere. Public 
and priwate schools are found on the streets 
of Yuanchow and of Hwangchiakai, the 
town across the river. Now the Tribune 
informs us that the merchants of the 
Yuanchow-Hwangchiakai Bridge are ask- 
ing permission to open a school on the 
bridge itself, a select school just for bridge- 
dwellers, mind you. It looks as though the 
petition will be received favorably, as the 





ANYONE IN TOWN, FATHER EDWARD M-CARTHY, C.P., INFORMS US, MAY BE A REPORTER FOR 

THE YUAN TRIBUNE. MOST OF THE NEWS PRINTED FOR ITS FOUR HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS BY 

THAT PAPER COMES TO THE EARS OF THE MISSIONARIES FROM THE ALERT SCHOOL BOYS, 
SOME OF WHOM ARE PICTURED HERE 


storekeepers have promised to finance the 
project. What a thrill graduates in years 
to come will experience in boasting: ‘Oh, 
yes, we matriculated at the Bridge School.” 
Our one regret is that it should be so ex- 
clusive ; why not let others besides residents 
of the bridge take advantage of this splen- 
did fresh air course? 

Scholars of the middle school who have 
been practising to bow gracefully and say 
“thank you”’ like little gentlemen, on re- 
ceiving their diplomas, are on the warpath. 
The freshmen are giving the seniors plenty 
of joshing and the seniors do not like it. 
Many of them know that they are going to 
“lose face”? and that they will have to 
repeat the year. They have just received 
the tragic news that they must pass the 
Changsha regents before getting that 
certificate which proclaims to the world 
that they are intellectual giants. 

Formerly it was easy to get the neces- 
sary credits, since the principal and pro- 
fessors of the school are local men and 
usually friends of the family. But now— 
terrifying thought—the examination ques- 
tions are being prepared by provincial 
authorities and will reach Yuanchow the 


day before the examination. On the 
dreaded day itself professors will not 
report in the classroom. The envelope 
containing the questions will be opened 
by the head of the Board of Education in 
the presence of the Magistrate and one 
of the local gentry. These three gentle- 
men will conduct the examinations. At 
twelve noon the answered papers will be 
collected and mailed immediately to 
Changsha for correction. Some of the 
students are hoping that the papers will 
get lost in the mail and a few are even 
wishing that the school may burn down. 
The latter will probably change their 
minds when they read that at Tzen Hsing 
a student of that middle school, while 
burning the midnight oil in preparation for 
examinations, fell asleep at his books. The 
light he was using set fire to the room. 
The school was completely destroyed. 
Many pupils were trapped on the upper 
floor, some forty of whom were severely 
burned and twelve died. 


ERE is a news item not quite so awful. 
It was near supper time in the Lee 
household. Now,when a Chinese boy inhales 
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IN WESTERN HUNAN THE TRAILS ARE SO STEEP AND DANGEROUS THAT IN WET WEATHER 

EVEN SURE-FOOTED ANIMALS ARE LIKELY TO SLIP AND BREAK THEIR LEG. TO INSURE THEIR 

PRIZE WATER-BUFFALOES AGAINST ANY SUCH ACCIDENT, THE FARMERS PUT STRAW SANDALS 
ON THE FEET OF THE BEASTS 


steaming rice, he cannot keep still end this 


upsets his mother. So Mrs. Lee sent her 
little son to the store to buy some ktean 
curd. On the way back he took a short- 
cut along the city wall and tried his skill 


at juggling the cakes of bean curd in one 
hand while screeching in a shrill soprano 
voice like a clown he had seen at the show 


a few days before. He must have made a 
weird sound for a mule on the city wall, 
taking fright, slipped off right in front of 
him. Plop! went the bean curd as it sunk 
in the mud, a total loss. There was a sick 
feeling in the boy’s empty stomach. Then 
he almost burst in hurling curses at the 
clumsy beast: “May all your affairs turn 


out badly! May you have your head cut 
off!”” he screeched at the’ hapless mule. 
The reporter mentions that the mule was 
in no way hurt, but neglects to say what 
happened to the Lee boy when he got home. 


ET us take aswift glance at a few more 

items and be satisfied until the next 
issue arrives. A notorious criminal who 
broke away from jail and robbed a clothing 
store made a clean getaway. His hench- 
man, however, was caught at Hungkiang, 
brought back to Yuanchow and paid the 
penalty with a bullet through his heart. 
Another execution tomorrow! One of the 
members of the homeguard stabbed an- 
other buddy. The wounded man made a 
leap for his assailant and dropped dead. 
A local celebrity who hasn’t been behaving 
himself is being exposed. How the folks 
will arch their eyebrows when they read 
that. That item surely is in the twenty- 
cent class! 

One contributor, who is going down on 
the other side of the hill of life, rhapsodizes 
on the good, old days when you and I were 
young. Ah! yes, those were the days! A 
military officer receives a promotion. 
The headline says that “congratulations 
came in like snowflakes,” and then men- 
tions the names of two who sent the con- 
gratulations. Certainly not much of a 
snowfall, if you ask me. Well, Yuanchow 
was never famous for its snowstorms. 

As you must know by now, Yuanchow is 
famous for its Tribune. The news is 
scooped after the general public has dis- 
cussed it. 

















HE Propagation of the Faith is 

not unknown in China and 
Catholics from all over the country 
contribute their mite for this apos- 
tolic cause. No stranger offering 
perhaps was given in the entire 
world than that which came from 
the Chenki prison in Hunan. Father 


Jeremiah McNamara, C.P., told the 


story of Our Lord’s life and suffering 
to prisoners in his town, most of 
whom are pagan and some of whom 
are awaiting the day of their execu- 
tion. Comforted by what they had 
heard, they wrote a letter of apprecia- 
tion to this Passionist missionary 
and enclosed an offering for the 
Propagation of the Catholic Faith. 


GIVE 


IVE to the poor, since God has given thee wealth; 
Give to the sick to thank Him for thy health. 


Give to the blind, since thou hast eyes to see 
This wonderful world that God hath made for thee. 


Give to the lame because the way is long 


And thy two feet are sure and swift and strong. 


Give to the maimed, to thank God for thy hands; 


Give to the captive, since thou hast no bands. 


Give to the hungry, since thou hast thy fill; 
Give all thou hast—thou art a debtor still. 
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The Economic Breakdown 


By Hilaire Belloc 


of Protestantism 


The Tenth in a Series of Twelve Articles on the 
Break-up of Protestantism as the Last Organized 
Opponent of the Catholic Church 


"Tow economic and social ideas indirectly 
proceeding from the Reformation tri- 
umphed everywhere in the three hundred 
years following this success of the religious 
movement. They triumphed first, of 
course, under the governments which 
broke away from the Catholic communion, 
especially in Holland and England, but 
they were imitated more slowly and im- 
perfectly by nations of the Catholic 
culture, notably by the French and less 
fully by Italy, least ofall, but still to some 
extent in modern times, by the Spaniards. 


The Guilds Destroyed 


HE underlying principle, as we have 

seen in our first preliminary sketch 
was individualism. As the effect of the 
Reformation was to isolate the soul, leaving 
to the private judgment of every man his 
interpretation of morals and the documents 
upon which morals were based, so, in 
economic and social matters the isolated 
individual was given full rein. At first this 
new isolation of the individual was pro- 
ductive of new powers, which led to greater 
production and helped, though it did not 
originate, the great modern expansion of 
physical science. To see how this hap- 
pened, take the particular example of the 
Protestant attack on the Guild idea and 
the urgencies of that attack. 

Under the medieval Catholic civiliza- 
tion, corporate action was everywhere the 
ideal and guiding spirit of economic pro- 
duction. The village was a codperative 
community in which custom, sanctified 
by time and universal approbation, pre- 
vented any man from becoming prole- 
tarian, that is, deprived of wealth and the 
means of production. The ideal was that 
every man should hold land. That vast 
majority who had originally been slaves 
in Pagan times gradually became serfs 
and at last free peasants, but all the struc- 
ture of society during that process had in 
view the economic maintenance of the 
‘amily and the group of families which 
formed the community. The medieval 
serf became more and more free politically ; 
he was bound indeed to render service 
to his lord, to give dues off his land to the 
man or the community which was de- 
scended from or represented the old Roman 
landlords. 


But though there was tribute there was 
no economic competitive rent; the family 
had the first claim to live off its farm; the 
ruining of a family by exploitation was 
forbidden; and the family holding de- 
scended from generation to generation. 
The builders, the carpenters, the smiths, 
etc., were all combined in Guilds, the organ- 
ization of which was specially designed to 
prevent the eating up of the small man by 
the great. The whole effort of this organ- 
ization was directed to the preservation 
of well distributed property in the means 
of production and to the preventing of the 
growth of a proletariat, that is, of the 
growth of a class dispossessed of the 
means of production and dependent upon 
a wage. 

Of course some dispossessed—even many 
—were to be found before the end of 
medieval civilization, but such a prole- 
tariat as there was in the later fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries was not anything 
like the majority of the population, not 
even in the larger cities. And Europe, it 
must be remembered, remained agricul- 
tural right up to modern times; even to- 
day it is mainly agricultural outside cer- 
tain densely populated but exceptional 
districts. And in that great bulk of Eu- 
rope, which was agricultural, well dis- 
tributed property remained the rule. 

But where individualism, fostered by 
Protestant ideas, gained. the mastery, the 
codperative system was destroyed, the 
Guilds were broken up, and the small man 
was more and more appropriated and 
turned into a proletarian, to be exploited 
by the gradually decreasing number of 
rich men above him. The end of this was, 
of course, the modern industrial capitalist 
system, with its vast increase of produc- 
tion and at the same time of misery, with 
its enormously augmented powers of 
producing wealth and its corresponding 
failure to distribute that wealth properly. 


Free Men Become Proletarians 


HE concentration of wealth in a few 

hands made, as we have seen, for 
more efficient forms of production, and 
the process is continuing rapidly today; but 
the thing first began in agriculture, and 
the gradual turning of free men into pro- 
letarians who had lost their economic 
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freedom was established in agriculture 
long before it spread to industry. 

Individualism also led to more active 
research and to the advance of scientific 
knowledge; but that new knowledge, put 
to the service of capitalism, only increased 
the injustice of the social scheme. 


Protestant Ethic Repudiated 


OW, in our own time, that injustice 
has opened men’s eyes to the insuf- 
ficiency of the underlying philosophy which 
bred it. The break-up of the Guilds and the 
codperative system and all small property 
has succeeded in increasing total wealth 
and, with it, population—and indeed, 
theoretically, the powers of supporting, 
in increasing comfort, that population— 
but in practice, because the motive at 
work was individual greed, it has failed and 
is increasingly failing to support the popu- 
lations whom it professes to benefit. It 
has destroyed the widespread power of 
demand which well distributed property 
once afforded. 

The break-down of industrial capital- 
ism—the final fruit of the Protestant ethic 
—has led to the proposal of a remedy 
worse than the disease—the remedy of 
Communism. For Communism will be 
found to be no remedy—but to this I will 
return in a moment. The tree of capital- 
ism, which has sprung from a poisoned 
root and which has flourished so long, is 
failing, and with its failure men are di- 
rectly led, not consciously, to say, “The 
Protestant ethic has failed in practice,” 
but to say, “That which was promised 
us we have not received and never shall 
receive.” Under the influence of that 
discovery the ethic of the Reformation 
has been exposed for what it is, and is 
everywhere being repudiated. 

Here we are dealing, as is always the case 
in great indirect effects, with things only 
partially recognized, if recognized at all, 
by the mass of men. Tell a large and 
mixed audience that modern industrial 
capitalism sprang ultimately from the- 
Reformation, that it is the poisonous 
fruit in maturity of that poisonous seed, 
and ninety-nine out of a hundred would 
not know what you meant. That is be- 
cause this truth, though it stands out 
plainly enough in any right view of the 
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European story, is not taught in the schools 
and forms no part of history. 

The modern man who is disgusted with 
industrial capitalism and appalled at its 
fina] effects does not in his repudiation of 
the system repudiate at the same time the 
Protestant ethic from which it sprang. 
But it is none the less true that in his 
disgust with what was essentially a Prot; 
estant product he becomes unfitted for 
the retention of the Protestant moral 
system as a whole. The unemployed 
workman who was brought up as a boy 
in a Calvinist home and who has retained 
in manhood presumably some consider- 
able body of Calvinist associations, Puritan 
or what not, does not curse Calvinism 
when he curses the industrial system which 
has left him starving. But he does de- 
mand something to fill the void, not only 
of his stomach but of his sense of justice 
—and the old Protestant morals of his 
youth will stand him in no stead. 

What remedies are proposed today for 
the disease of industrial capitalism, which 
is now plainly seen by all thinking men to 
be a mortal disease? The remedy most 
universally preached and the most obvious 
one is Communism. Let us all be the 
slaves of the State, and then we shall all 
be fed by the State. There is no unemploy- 
ment under the government of the Com- 
munistic Jewish clique which rules from 
Moscow and is therefore falsely called 
Russian 

There is another solution akin to Com- 
munism which is never mentioned and 


which seems to me a much more probable 
outcome than Communism, or at least 
one which would be much more stable if 
it were established—and that is the en- 


slavement of all men, not to the State, © 


but to the few and free and small rich class. 
Such a condition of affairs may be called 
“The Servile State.”* Out of such a 
state our civilization came, for when we 
were Pagans the distinction between the 
majority who were slaves and the minority, 
their masters, was universally present 
throughout that which later became Chris- 
tendom, and the change from this Servile 
State to the State of well divided property 
in the Middle Ages was the creation of the 
Catholic Church. 


Barren Slogans 


UT whether Communism, that is public 

slavery, ora state of society based upon 
private slavery, be attempted as a remedy 
for industrial capitalism, neither of them 
can be based upon the Protestant system 
of morals. That system has had its trial, 
flourished for three centuries, and has 
reached, on the economic side as on every 
other, a breakdown. All it can offer to 
the rising indignation against industrial 
capitalism is the repetition of the old 
Protestant slogans about “self-help,” 
“character,” “competition,” “industrial 





*I do not know whether my book dealing at large 
with this subject under the said title, ‘‘The Servile 
State’’ has been published in the United States or not. 
It was published in England by Messrs. Constable and 
Company of Orange Street, London. 


liberty,” and all the rest of it; and all these 
today are barren. The only incentive it 
can propose for production is private 
greed: the Puritan idol—the successful 
business man—is an idol which no one 
now will worship much longer and which 
already the mass of men have ceased to 
worship. 

Give a number of individuals all the 
passion for money which Calvinism fosters, 
give him the will power it also fosters, 
turn them loose upon a world of indefinite 
productive capacity with the equipment 
of the Protestant ethic, and you will get 
one such man enjoying (if he does “enjoy” 
it!) the results of what is called “success,” 
and side by side with him, in his reaching 
that goal, you will find a hundred men 
working for him without good-will, and 
perhaps another twenty not even obtaining 
employment or a livelihood at all. 

It will take a long time for the historical 
truth that the industrial capitalist system 
is ultimately a product of Protestantism 
to sink into the popular mind, and to be 
accepted as it should be accepted for a 
historical commonplace. Perhaps such 
a victory of truth will never be achieved, 
or at least only achieved for a minority; 
but the practical breakdown of something, 
the practical injustice of something which 
men will no longer tolerate is clearly ap- 
parent; and since that “something”—in- 
dustrial capitalism—sprang from a Prot- 
estant root its present breakdown under- 
mines the whole hegemony of Protestant- 
ism all over the world. 





A Son of Earth to the Son of Man 


ECAUSE I have learned— 


Because, in learning, I have come to love 
The face of sorrow, and lean to the lips of pain— 


Because I have not turned, 


For comfort, from the streets of the poor where tragedies 


move— 
Because not in vain, 
In sun and in rain, 


By J. Corson Miller 


Were mine; and mine 


The love of her, whose look was a strengthening wine. 
And long, for a sign 


That the light of heaven, unseen, illumines the earth, 


For many years from my birth, 


I basked in the watchfulness of a mother benign. 
Dear Lord, a debtor am I to Thee for these 


Immensities! 


When winter’s hand was on the land for bane, 


Or at the peak of summer’s power, 
I have heard 

The song of my soul’s celestial bird, 
And given my heart to a flower— 


For these, O Lord of Lords and King of Kings, 


For all these things, 
On Thee I shower 
My thanks this hour! 


O Thee I come, 


Sinful and penitent, ’mid pandemonium 


Of men around me; yet I 
Know well that the firefly 


AS yet, beyond all this, 
Tangled in life’s morass, 


Tempted from Thee by the world’s seductive kiss, 
Here in the lavishness of Thy gift of grass, 


To Thee, on Thy Tree, 


Ruddied and ruined and slumped in misery, 
I bend - knee, and bow my head in tears. 


The Pear 


Thou didst leave in my keep I have flung away, 


But now, in the ebb of my years, 


I pray—I pray 


I shall find it again, and, crawling low to Thy Feet, 


I shall show it to Thee—shall weep in mine inmost soul, 
There in my Calvary night, while the thunders roll. 


Is not more lonely than I in the lonely dusk. 


Long time life’s trumpets of joy 


(Since manhood bloomed—since the season I was a 


boy) 


Resounded about my ears; long time youth’s music and 


musk 


ERHAPS, then, looking down, 


Crowned with Thy 


itiful crown, 


Remembering the oak on the leaf, 


Assuaging my grief with Thy grief, 


Thou’lt say: ““My son, thy tears have made thee whole.” 























Arres Dusty Jelaton grew up—but 
not until then—he began to understand 
that his father was not the greatest man 
in the world, but that, on the other hand, 
he was a very voor man—a lawyer, who 
wore an old shawl because he could not 
buy a new overcoat, and who had to work 
long and hard in the city office of Tankerel, 
Kraft, Borrowe, Jenkins & Smythe. 

Dusty’s father was very loyal to that 
office; he often boasted of the celebrated 
men of business whose most intricate legal 
documents he himself drew on behalf of the 
firm; though those celebrated men never 
saw nor heard of Dusty’s father. He was 
an encyclopedia of corporation law and 
practice, but wholly unable to find law 
business for himself, and very grateful to 
Mr. Tankerel for giving him a salary. 

Dusty listened reverently to his father’s 
anecdotes about the great man, Mr. 
Tankerel, philanthropist, churchman and 
public-spirited citizen generally; and about 
the great things that happened in his great 
law offices. And when Mr. Frederic Jela- 
ton touched on the ambitious plans he had 
laid out for Dusty’s future, the solemn boy 
determined very early to make them, 
at least, come true. 

Dusty was a rather undersized, yellow- 
faced boy with thin light-colored hair, 
almost white, and big brown eyes. His 
full name was Benjamin. Tracy Jelaton. 
The boys called him ‘“tow-head’’; his 
father called him “Dusty.” When Dusty 
began going to school, the hardest thing 
for him to understand, after the cubes and 
squares, was why none of the other boys 
knew anything about who his father was. 

It was often a shock; and Dusty used to 
come home feeling bad over it. Then his 
mother would take him up and kiss him; 
and, somehow, the kisses explained it, 
or, at least, made him feel better, and he 
forgot his worry. 

One day, when the boys were out at 
recess, playing pull-away, Dusty’s teacher, 
Miss Vernal, saw him standing at a window 
looking wistfully out on the playground. 

“Why don’t you go out and play, 
Dusty?” asked Miss Vernal. 

“Mother told me not to play pull-away, 
because I get my pants torn when I do. 
These are Father’s pants, teacher.” 

“Oh, are they?” 

“Mother made them over for me. Did 
you know, Teacher,” asked Dusty wide- 
eyed and solemn, “did you know that my 
father is a great man?” 

“Why—yes, Dusty, I rather guess he is.” 

“The boys don’t know it, Teacher,” 
averred Dusty, with a pained look. 

“Don’t they? Well, you mustn’t mind 
that. Boys don’t know very much at 
first ; that’s why they have to go to school.” 


ND after recess, all the while Dusty 
was trying to draw a house with 
smoke coming somewhere out of the top of 
it, he was wondering how long the boys in 
his room, particularly Johnny Atkinson 
and Morley Piper, would have to ge to 


DUSTY 


By 
Frank H. Spearman 


school before they knew who his father 
really was. 

“The boy must have a sled, Jennie; 
that’s all there is about it,” declared Mr. 
Jelaton one night—though it wasn’t all— 
as he drew up to his supper, his eyes spar- 
kling with frost. “What, Dusty, haven’t 
you eaten yet? Waiting for me? Well, 
well, well! Jennie, I declare it’s the— 
it sweetens the day for me; it certainly 
does. Dusty, you’re getting to be quite a 
boy, quite a boy!” exclaimed his father, 
serving the mashed potatoes. Mashed 
potatoes were a favorite dish at the Jela- 
tons’; and corn bread and mush. 


HILE Dusty’s father was telling 

Dusty’s mother all the news and all 

the cares of the day, Dusty was thinking. 

“Father,” said he at last, “will it be a 

sled with high runners, like Morley 
Piper’s?”’ 

“Very long runners, and high, and a new 
rope to pull it with, Dusty.” 

“Father, why don’t you wear an over- 
coat like Mr. Piper’s?” 

Mr. Jelaton started. “Such questions 
as come into that boy’s head!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Jelaton: “such questions! Why, 
what in the world made you think of that? 
Why, Father doesn’t need an overcoat, 
Dusty, dear.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? Why, because he’s so big; 
and strong, you see.” 

Mr. Jelaton drew himself up ferociously. 
And Dusty was satisfied; and very proud 
of his father, and very, very happy when 
he brought him his sled—if it wasn’t just 
exactly like Morley Piper’s. 

So Dusty grew from a little boy with a 
big head into a big boy with a big appetite, 
hungry for many things he didn’t get; and 
he came to realize, bit by bit, that his 
father was a very poor man, and had to 
work very long and work very hard in a 
very great office in the city. 

The name of the office was one of the 
first puzzles Dusty ever worked out. 
It really was Tankerel, Kraft, Borrowe, 
Jenkins & Smythe. You won’t remember 
it; I never can without referring to my 
notes; but it meant a great deal more to 
Dusty than it does to us. ; 

And Dusty came to understand, after a 
long while, why he must be so careful of 
his clothes; not to tear them, the way 
Morley and Johnny Atkinson tore theirs, 
because his father had to have decent 
clothes to go to the office in. And the dol- 
lars at Jelatons’ were as big as Dusty’s eyes. 
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But this was the curious feature about 
it. Although Dusty knew his father was a 
poor man, and although Dusty’s father 
knew it, and although Dusty’s father knew 
Dusty knew it, the subject was never 
touched upon between the two. And at 
sixteen Dusty always listened as reverently 
as he had done at six, to anecdotes about 
the great Mr. Tankerel, lawyer and 
wonderful philanthropist; and about the 
great things that happened in the great 
office. 

When Dusty Jelaton was sixteen and 
through high school, his father thought 
he ought to go to college; rather insisted 
on it. But Dusty and his mother would 
not have it so, for very good and practical 
reasons. So, at sixteen, Dusty set out to 
hunt for work; and after many rebuffs 
found it, as any earnest, persistent boy 
will find it—must find it, if he wills to do 
so. Dusty found it at three dollars a week. 
And for five years he worked very hard 
indeed for very little money. 

The place where he found his work and 
his three dollars a week, and ultimately his 
fortune, was a rubber factory, when the 
company had begun making automobile 
tires. 

A kind man in the laboratory—one of 
those men into whom God breathes life 
in order that they may befriend friendless 
boys—took a fancy to Dusty. This man 
was a Frenchman, M. Sucro. And, taking 
a fancy to Dusty, he worked him terribly 
hard; made him do all sorts of tedious jobs 
about the laboratory. He explained to 
him all manner of mysterious formule for 
refining rubber, and made Dusty master 
them, and work them out all by himself. 
When the boy made mistakes, M. Sucro 
pointed them out; if he was careless, M. 
Sucro scolded him angrily. And having 
done all this for Dusty, M. Sucro died, as 
God appointed, and, as Dusty claims, 
went straight to Heaven. 

But the death of M. Sucro made no 
appreciable difference in the demand for 
automobile tires. People kept on buying 
cars just the same. The big factory grew 
bigger and bigger and another took M. 
Sucro’s place. This was the vice-president 
of the corporation, Mr. Rogers, a very 
exacting, hard-headed, business man. 

Mr. Rogers was what they used to call a 
magician; now they call them American 
chemists. Mr. Rogers was of few words, 
blunt and forcible, and had prominent 
eyes which rolled in most extraordinary 
fashion under heavy brows; but nothing 
around the laboratory escaped them. He 
had a human side, too. He went to horse 
races and baseball games and entered his 
own yacht in all the big events and was 
seriously upset when his favorite big- 
league ball team failed to win the pennant. 


USTY’S father thought all this very 
curious folly. He couldn’t understand 
how a business man could be so foolish. 
Certainly Mr. Tankerel never indulged in 
such silly behavior. He was always de- 
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voting himself, outside his business, to 
forwarding some very notable philan- 
thropic effort to make better citizens of 
men; this was what appealed to Dusty’s 
father. 


UT Dusty somehow liked Mr. Rogers 
despite his eccentricities, and Mr. 
Rogers saw that Dusty knew something 
about rubber. So he gave the boy books, as 
cold-blooded business men always have done 
and always will do, and Dusty read them 
at night, and at twenty-three he was Mr. 
Rogers’s first assistant in the laboratory. 
He didn’t know very much in general, 
even then. But one thing in particular he 
did know—rubber. 

Understand, please, Dusty wouldn’t 
endorse that last statement, to be sure. 
He is now much older and I heard him say 
only awhile ago that he didn’t pretend to 
know anything about rubber; and that he 
knows nobody who does. But what I 
mean is that, at twenty-three, Dusty 
knew more about rubber than anybody 
else; and I state it on the authority of Mr. 
Rogers, president of the Jelaton Tire Com- 
pany 

And this is why Mr. Rogers believes it: 

One day, after a long and discouraging 
series of attempts on Mr. Rogers’s part to 
obtain certain results in a rubber formula, 
Dusty brought a heavy strip of rubber into 
the private office and laid it on Mr. 
Rogers’s desk. The vice-president was 
very busy and very nervous, like all over- 
worked men. 

‘“‘Here’s something a little different, Mr. 
Rogers,” said Dusty, deferentially. 
“Would you have time to come over and 
test it, sir?” 

Mr. Rogers felt of it impatiently, 
looked at his watch, said he had an engage- 
ment at three o’clock; in a word, he was 
short; and Dusty went back to the labora- 
tory a bit disheartened. 

That night they were eating supper at 
the Jelatons’, principally mashed potatoes 
because Mr. Jelaton thought meat, which 
was expensive, gave him the rheumatism. 
Of course if he got the rheumatism he 
would have to wear an overcoat. So Mr. 
Jelaton was telling Dusty what a tremen- 
dous corporation had brought its business 
to the office that day, the North American 
Copper & Silver Company, and that the 
work of drawing their incorporation papers 
had been entrusted to him, personally; 
and that Mr. Tankerel, head of the firm 
and philanthropist, was greatly gratified 
over it and. . 

Dusty interrupted bluntly. “TI wish he’d 
feel gratified enough some time to raise 
your salary, Father.” 

Then he was sorry he had said it; he 
could have bitten off his tongue at the 
pained look that overspread his father’s 
face. So he said something quickly to 
change the subject, very much mortified 
that his resentment of what he felt to be 
Tankerel’s meanness should have led him 
inadvertently to hurt his father’s feelings 





But the fried mush and the mashed pota- 
toes choked a little all around the table in 
spite of Dusty’s endeavors. And Dusty’s 
mother, still the same patient mother, 
asked him, Dusty, how things had gone at 
the factory that day. 

“Rather slow, Mother. I thought this 
afternoon I had struck something; but Mr. 
Rogers didn’t seem to pay much attention 
to it.” 

And Mrs. Jelaton, understanding well 
all about it, how they had striven and 
striven to make a tire that would do all 
they wanted it to do, and how many, 
many times they had failed, asked nothing 
more, but urged Dusty to have another 
cup of tea. 

While she was in the very act of pouring 
it, there came a violent ringing at the 
doorbell. Dusty thought it must be the 
police. 

“The police, sure!” declared Mr. Jela- 
ton, rising with the potato spoon in one 
hand and the fried mush fork in the other, 
and his napkin under his chin and his wisp 
of gray hair beetling. Dusty hurried to 
the door. 

It was Mr. Rogers. He burst through 
the hall, right into the dining-room, looking 
excited and peculiar, and his eyes rolling 
so that— 

“The factory’s afire!” gasped Dusty, 
fearing the worst. “Is that... .” 

“How do you know?” cried Mr. Rogers, 
grasping his arm in a lunatic way. 

“IT mean—I thought—it must be. 
What is the matter, Mr. Rogers?” 

“The factory is not on fire, so far as I 
know,” said Mr. Rogers, resuming his 
dignity somewhat. 

“T really beg your pardon,” smiled 
Dusty. “I guess I’m nervous. Father, 
Mother, this is Mr. Rogers, our vice- 
president.” 

“You come in the best of time, Mr. 
Rogers,” smiled Mr. Jelaton blandly, 
rising perfectly to the extraordinary occa- 
sion—did you ever see a lawyer flustrated? 
—“Just in time,” Mr. Jelaton declared. 
“Heard my son speak of you often, sir; 
very often. Sit right down here, sir, 
let me help you to some of the potatoes. 
No? Then some mush, sir.” 

“Thank you, thank you. No, no,” 
interrupted Mr. Rogers hastily. ‘I came 
to see your son. Dusty,” he said, turning 
suddenly and drawing a piece of the strip 
of rubber from his pocket and holding it 
out, ‘“‘where did you get thai?” 

He spoke sternly, and his eyes rolled up 
sharply under his grizzled brows. 


USTY looked coolly at the strip; 
Mother Jelaton looked surprised; 
Father Jelaton turned white as a sheet. A 
man doesn’t spend his lifein alawyer’s office 
without knowing what’s going to happen in 
great crises. The horrible thought flashed 
across Mr. Jelaton’s mind that Dusty— 
had he raised a thief?—that Dusty might 
in a moment of weakness have stolen it. 
He listened painfully for the boy’s explana- 


tion, for Mr. Rogers was dreadfully in 
earnest, and Dusty took his time about 
answering. 


E took the strip, felt of it as rubber 

men do, and laid it on the table. 

Then his own face went a bit white; Mr. 

Rogers’s was certainly white; Dusty laid 
it on the table and said: 

“T made it.” 

“Made it?” demanded Mr. Rogers 
incredulously. 

But Father Jelaton’s nerve was return- 
ing, and when Dusty averred he had made 
it, his father believed that he made it, and 
was already mapping out a defense to 
present to a jury. He knew on reflection 
that Dusty couldn’t be a thief; nor could 
he; because he liked to work, and no thief 
ever did, or ever will, like to work. 

“That’s part of the strip I laid on your 
desk for you to test this afternoon,” said 
Dusty. 

Mr. Rogers looked hard at Dusty. 
When he spoke, he spoke coolly, but with 
an apparent effort at self-control. 

“How did you make it?” 

“With a new formula I’ve been experi- 
menting on. I’ll tell you all I did... .” 

“No, I say!” thundered Mr. Rogers, 
striking the table violently with his fist, 
and his eyes rolled, and the very potatoes 
rattled. ‘Don’t tell me—not now; not 
here, at least. Not before your father and 
mother even. Guard your secret, young 
man, as you would your life. The very 
servants might overhear you,” added Mr. 
Rogers, dropping his voice suddenly. 

Mr. Jelaton sprang to his feet, tiptoed 
across the room, and closed the kitchen 
door. It is true there had not been a ser- 
vant in the kitchen in twenty-two years, 
but who could tell whether a perfect swarm 
of them might not at any moment break in, 
now? he reflected, and made all fast. 

“Can you get the same results again?”’ 
demanded Mr. Rogers nervously; “that’s 
all I want to know, Dusty.” 

“T can, a thousand times,” declared 
Dusty quietly. “I thought I had a good 
thing, but you were so engaged I didn’t 
es 

“T know, I know, my nerves have all 
gone in the very chase you have ended. 
Come with me to the laboratory.” 

“ Now? ” 

“Now.” 

“Will you finish your supper, Benja- 
min?” asked his mother anxiously, as 
Dusty rose promptly to go. 

Mr. Rogers smiled in his cold-blooded 
way: 

“Not tonight, Mrs. Jelaton. Not to- 
night. It’s of no importance if he doesn’t 
eat for a week. The only important thing 
in his life is to make some more sheet 
rubber just like this,” said Mr. Rogers, 
holding tightly to the strip. 

They started for the door. ‘Take the 
night-key, Benjamin,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Jelaton, following nervously. 

“Not necessary, Mrs. Jelaton,” replied 
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Mr. Rogers; “we shall be at the laboratory 
all night.” 

Mrs. Jelaton closed the door. Hoping, 
fearing, wondering much, she silently put 
away the mush—which may be sliced and 
fried for breakfast; and the mashed 
potatoes—which can be made into potato- 
balls, very palatable, for breakfast. And, 
then, Mr. Jelaton took her hand, and they 
sat a long time silently thoughtful. 
“‘He’s been a good boy, Mother,” said Mr. 
Jelaton at last, ‘‘Dusty’s been a good boy.” 
Then they went upstairs. 

About eight o’clock the next morning 
came a young man from the factory, a 
friend of Dusty’s, with a message for 
Mrs. Jelaton: 

“Dusty won’t be home this morning, 
Mrs. Jelaton; busy in the laboratory.” 

At noon there was a note from Mr. 
Rogers: “Dusty will lunch with me.” 


T night the big new car of Mr. Rogers 

was at the Jelaton door with a word 

from the footman to Dusty’s father. ‘Mr. 

Jelaton won’t be home tonight; he will 
spend the night with Mr. Rogers.” 

“Mr. Jelaton!” mused Dusty’s father to 
Dusty’s mother. “Sounds funny, doesn’t 
it? Well, he is a man now, isn’t he?” 
Then, running idiotically to the door after 
the footman, he shouted, “‘ When in thun- 
der will he be home?” 

“Haven’t any idea, sir,” responded the 
footman. rather stiffly. “I will ask Mr. 
Rogers and let you know, sir.” 

“Guess that’s the first time we ever had 
as big a car as that at the door, isn’t it, 
Mother?” mused Mr. Jelaton, helping 
himself liberally—on the tone of the situa- 
tion—to the mashed potatoes. ‘What 
make do you suppose it is, Mother?” 
asked Father Jelaton. 

“T really don’t know. But I heard it 
roll up. It has the hum of the more 
expensive cars.” 

Within an hour the footman was back. 
“Mr. Jelaton will try to be home tomorrow 
night, sir.” 

“Thank you, sir,” smiled Dusty’s 
father—which the footman, by the way, 
considered very bad form; but possibly 
all that could be expected from that 
neighborhood. 

The next night at six o’clock up rolled 
Mr. Rogers’s car again with Mr. Rogers’s 
chauffeur and Mr. Rogers’s footman—to 
the wonder of the neighbors—and Dusty 
stepped out. But he looked as if he had 
lost ten pounds. His father and mother, 
in a decidedly feverish state, waited for 
him to speak. 

“T’m_ just home for supper, Mother,” he 
said. “I have an appointment with Mr. 
Rogers at eight o’clock.” 

But his mother and father had so many 
questions that the boy could hardly get to 
eating, and he appeared very hungry. 

When Dusty explained that the car was 
to wait, his father could scarcely be re- 
strained from asking the chauffeur and the 
footman in to have some supper, declaring 


that the car could be locked, and there 
had never been any auto thieves in that 
neighborhood. But Dusty protested that 
it wouldn’t do, not at all. So Mr. Jelaton, 
who couldn’t bear that anybody but him- 
self should suffer, took out two cups of 
coffee, which were declined—but with 
thanks, for even liveried servants are 
human, and like kindness better than 
curses. ‘“’E’s a queer cove, on me word,” 
said the chauffeur to the footman, “but 
’e means it right, don’t you know?” 

“Oh, sure,” responded the footie, “he 
means it right; rather a decent fellow.” 

“Now, Mother,” began Dusty, making 
short work of the meal, “I suppose you 
want the whole thing. 

“While I was experimenting, last week, 
I hit on a new formula for the rubber we 
use in our auto tires. Well, I hammered 
away at it until I turned out that strip 
Mr. Rogers showed here the other night. 
It possesses peculiar properties that it 
would take some time to explain, and 
which you wouldn’t know anything about 
when I got through. The point is, they 
add greatly to the resiliency of the tire 
without impairing the toughness,” said 
Dusty, toying familiarly with the big 
words. “Well, they’re crazy over it at the 
factory—Mr. Rogers and the president 
and the directors. . . .” 

“Get your patent papers out quick, 
Dusty,” fluttered his father. 

“They don’t do it that way any more, 
Father. It’s to be kept a secret. No one 
knows it but me, and there’s to be a sepa- 
rate new company formed to handle the 
invention. The present corporation takes 
one-third the stock; Mr. Rogers takes one- 
third, personally, and I take one-third—” 

“You?” shouted his father. 

“Mr. Rogers puts up the money for my 
shares.” 

“T see, and takes your note for it.” 

“Takes nothing for it; it’s mine,” said 
Dusty. 


IS father and mother looked at 
each other doubtfully. 

“He talked to me two hours this after- 
noon,” Dusty went on. “‘I’m asking a 
pretty big piece of this pie, Dusty,’ he says 
to me. ‘I really think the company 
should have a third, because they will 
contract to take the entire output of the 
Jelaton Tire Company, and save us all 
the trouble of marketing our product.’” 

“Jelaton Tire Company!” gasped Fred- 
eric Jelaton. 

“That’s the name of the new corpora- 
tion,” said Dusty. “Then I said to Mr. 
Rogers, ‘You take the rest of the shares, 
sir, and let me be manager on a salary.’ 
‘You'll be president on a salary, Dusty,’ 
says he; ‘and you shall have the third 
interest besides, if I promote this thing.’ 
Well, I said I’d never take the presi- 
dency, so we fixed it for him to be presi- 
dent and for me to be vice-president. ‘I 
don’t want to take everything in sight, 
Dusty,’ he says, “but this is a cold-blooded 


business proposition with me. There’s 
enough in this discovery to make twenty 
men rich .. .’ and, Mother, he doesn’t 
know the formula himself yet.” 

“But did you manage to make any more 
like that first piece?” asked his mother 
anxiously. 

“T’ve done nothing else, night and day, 
since I left here. And when the new 
company is formed and all the money is 
up, Mr. Rogers says I am to tell him the 
formula, and we are to write it out and put 
it in a steel chest for the directors in case 
we should die—and they’ll have to blow 
up the chest to get it.” 

At which Dusty’s mother shuddered. 

“And now for the last chapter,” con- 
tinued Dusty, “for it’s pretty near eight.” 
He drew from his pocket a piece of green 
paper. “Just before I left tonight, Mr. 
Rogers said to me, ‘You’ll need a little 
pocket money, Dusty, before we get the 
thing under way’; and he handed me 
this.” 


USTY handed the piece of green paper 

to his mother; but she couldn’t make 

a thing out of it—never having seen one 
before; and—frying mush for twenty-five 
years—no wonder her eyes were bad. So 
his father coughed professionally and took 
it, and put on his glasses very carefully. 

“Why, Dusty! Why, Mother! No! 
Yes—of course—it’s a check. Western 
National, for ten dollars; very thoughtful. 
That’s our bank—Mr. Tankerel’s.” 

“Ten dollars!” exclaimed Dusty, as 
much as to say, “‘You’re crazy!” 

Mr. Jelaton held the check up to the 
light more carefully. 

“Ten? Why, Dusty, why bless my soul, 
Mother. It’s ten hundred dollars!” 
Mr. Jelaton’s hand was trembling. “It 
takes me a year to earn that much.” 

“Ten hundred dollars, Father?’ re- 
peated Dusty. “Look again. It’s ten 
thousand dollars!” 

And Mr. Jelaton, looking, stared aghast 
at Dusty’s mother. But she, patient little 
mother—after twenty-five years of potato- 
mashing—she was softly crying. And that 
started Mr. Jelaton, and Dusty, who was 
really only a boy, anyway—Dusty joined 
them in a family cry. Wouldn’t you cry 
for ten thousand dollars? I think, yes. I 
know boys and girls, plenty of them, who 
often cry just for nothing. 

Now I should be willing to drop the 
story just at this point, but Dusty would 
object; and as I am under obligations to 
him for the points of the yarn he must be 
humored. 

“Dusty,” said Mr. Rogers one morning 
shortly afterward, “if you are foot-loose 
about eleven o’clock this morning we’ll 
go up and take up the matter of incor- 
porating the new company.” 

Dusty made ready, and at eleven stepped 
with Mr. Rogers into the elevator of a 
Dearborn Street skyscraper. 

“Who are your attorneys, Mr. Rogers?” 
asked Dusty incidentally. 
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“‘Why, Tankerel, Kraft, Borrowe, Jen- 
kins & Smythe have usually done that 
sort of work for the company. I’m not 
tied to anybody. I thought we’d have a 
little talk with Tankerel, so I telephoned 
him to bein at eleven. They’re big people; 
I suppose you’ve heard of them?” 

“Heard of them? Heard of them? I 
never heard of anybody else,” thought 
Dusty. But all he said was: 

‘Oh, Mr. Tankerel, the philanthropist!” 

“Well, yes; but personally I’ve never 
seen much of that side—seen more of his 
bills than I have of his donations.” 


HE offices of Tankerel, Kraft, Borrowe, 

Jenkins & Smythe were sumptuous and 
imposing. Dusty saw a great many men 
in the different apartments, and looked 
hard about for his father, but he was not 
visible. 

Even the great Mr. Tankerel was careful 
not to keep Mr. Rogers waiting. The 
gentlemen were ushered in at once. 

“Mr. Tankerel, Mr. Jelaton,” said Mr. 
Rogers. Dusty looked mildly but search- 
ingly at the great lawyer. He was portly, 
rotund of face, and inclined to baldness. 
He had a hearty voice and a winning smile, 
Mr. Tankerel. 

“Mr. Jelaton,” continued Mr. Rogers, 
as Mr. Tankerel rose from his leather chair 
to take Dusty’s hand deep within his own, 
‘is to be vice-president of the Jelaton Tire 
Company simply because he refuses to be 
president. I wanted you to meet him, 
Mr. Tankerel, merely for a preliminary 
talk.” 

“T quite understand, sir,” said Mr. 
Tankerel, beaming on Dusty. ‘Mr. 
Rogers has led me to look on you as the 
coming star in the tire business, Mr. Jela- 
ton, and I am gratified to have the privilege 
of meeting you, sir. Gentlemen, be 
seated.” 

Mr. Rogers dropped informally into a 
chair. Dusty stood. 

“T believe,’ said he, “‘this is the office 
my father works in.” 

Mr. Tankerel’s benevolent brows rose 
in pleased surprise. 

“Jelaton? Tobesure! Frederic Jela- 
ton is one of our trusties. Frederic Jela- 
ton,” mused Mr. Tankerel fondly, “let me 
—he must have been on our staff for 
twenty-five years, nearly. And he’s your 
father? Well, this is gratifying, most 
gratifying. I will send for him.” 

Dusty raised his hand. ‘No, please 
don’t. I’d like to make some inquiries 
first. Mr. Rogers,” continued Dusty, 
turning to the great rubber manufacturer. 
Then he hesitated. ‘“‘Mr. Rogers,” he 
repeated with more decision, ‘‘you won’t 
care if I speak what’s on my mind, will 
your” 

Mr. Rogers’s eyes rolled comically. 
“Not in the least—provided it doesn’t 
expose your formula.” 

“You asked me if I’d ever heard of this 
firm. My father, as Mr. Tankerel says, 
has worked for it twenty-five years. He 


see 


has always spoken highly of Mr. Tank- 
erel’s ability and his philanthropy. I 
presume if this firm looks after the in- 
corporation of our company there will be 
a certain fee for drawing the papers? 
I wanted to ask how much that would be, 
Mr. Tankerel?” 

The great lawyer looked mildly surprised ; 
but young geniuses are naturally eccen- 
tric, and Mr. Tankerel thought it well to 
humor this one. 

“Certainly, Mr. Jelaton. Let me see; 
it is proposed to incorporate for ten million 
dollars, I believe. Yes, h-m—our fee for 
drawing the papers would be one-half of 
one per cent.” 

“Fifty thousand dollars,” said Dusty; 
“reasonable certainly; excuse me for 
asking.” 

“No apology necessary; none at all, sir. 
If the figures seem large,” and they shrunk 
visibly under Mr. Tankerel’s withering 
smile, ‘‘you must remember, my dear 
young sir, that you are taking place very 
early in life among very large operators.” 
And he glanced approvingly at Mr. Rogers. 

“T was only thinking,” explained Dusty, 
‘“‘that my father works in that department 
—in fact, draws such papers, does he not, 
Mr. Tankerel?” 

“Quite true,”’ assented the head of the 
firm. “Quite true. Your father is ex- 
ceedingly accurate and well up in corpora- 
tion law. Mr. Jelaton,” added Mr. Tan- 
kerel, turning to Mr. Rogers, “drew the 
Copper & Silver Company papers—two 
hundred millions, you remember,” ob- 
served the lawyer parenthetically. _ 

“T thought perhaps he might draw 
these,” smiled Dusty; but it was dry, that 
smile. 

“Doubtless he would have a hand in 
them; and under the peculiar circumstances 
it would be very gratifying to all. J will 
take care that he does have a hand in 
them,” said Mr. Tankerel, with pleasing 
emphasis, while reaching for a memoran- 
dum tab. 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Tan- 
kerel,” put in Dusty blandly. “Let me 
look after that. What I want to get 
clearly before Mr. Rogers is this. All that 
I am in life I owe entirely to him.” Mr. 
Rogers shifted as if the declaration gave 
him pain. “And, also, all that my father 
is in life he owes to you,” he concluded, 
addressing the great philanthropist. 

Mr. Tankerel tried to look human. He 
tried; but he simply couldn’t help looking 
angelic. It was certainly “gratifying; 
most gratifying,” was all he would say. 

“Father has worked for you twenty-five 
years,” continued Dusty, “and I am glad 
to learn from you that he has done im- 
portant work. Twenty-five years he has 
worked for you—and in all that time has 
been unable to earn money enough to 
buy a roof to cover his head.” 


USTY put it coldly; I admit it, it 
was cold. He can be cold to men; 
but he never is to boys, never. 





“Twenty-five years you have had him 
on your salary list,” continued Dusty, 
“and you pay him now a hundred dollars a 
month. Mr. Rogers, that’s the kind of 
salaries this firm pays. How do they 
compare with the bills you get from them?” 

“The last bill was about seventy-five 
thousand dollars, wasn’t it, Tankerel?” 
asked Mr. Rogers bluntly. 


R. TANKEREL had grown rosy, 

then white; then he began to puff. 

“While I’ve no doubt you understand 

the manufacture of rubber tires,”’ he began, 

addressing Dusty with a warm but well- 

oiled tongue, “it is evident you do not 
entirely grasp . . .” 

“T’ve never had a chance to grasp 
anything but codfish balls and potatoes,” 
persisted Dusty collectedly. “I’ve lived 
in a home where I have heard of all of 
your benefactions, Mr. Tankerel, and seen 
none of them.” 

“You ignore the fact,” retorted the 
lawyer, now white hot, “that it is possible 
your father has been paid according to his 
ability.” 

“T should think a man that could draw 
incorporation papers for a two-hundred- 
million corporation ought to be worth 
fully one hundred dollars a month.” 

Mr. Rogers eyes began to roll: they 
rolled and rolled and flashed under his 
shaggy brows. When he spoke there was 
no mistaking his feelings. 

“Well, of course, Tankerel,”’ said he, 
rising as if the interview were quite de- 
cidedly at an end, “I don’t pretend to say a 
word to any other man about how he 
should run his business; it keeps me busy 
looking after my own. But if I had kept a 
man around me for twenty-five years— 
twenty-five years—and he wasn’t worth 
over a hundred dollars a month I’d take 
him out and shoot him, purely as a phil- 
anthropic measure. I expect we’d better 
adjourn for lunch; it makes me hungry 
to hear this fellow talk. Good-bye, 
Tankerel.” 

Mr. Tankerel was busy writing, and 
made no reply. 

“T expect he’s begun making out your 
bill for that interview, Dusty,” suggested 
Mr. Rogers as they passed into the general 
offices; but Dusty had choked up now that 
he had had his say. 

Mr. Rogers, however, sent a boy to hunt 
up his father. After a moment’s delay Mr. 
Frederic Jelaton appeared, emerged rather, 
from some obscure recess; just as honest 
and just as simple as ever. 

“Why, Dusty; Mr. Rogers—whom are 
you looking for? Not me? ME?” 

No wonder he was surprised. It was 
the first time in a quarter of a century 
that anybody had ever appeared in that 
office looking for him. 

“Yes, you,” blurted out Mr. Rogers. 
“Get your hat... .” 

“Hat?” echoed Frederic Jelaton, as- 
tonished. 

“And coat—” 
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“Coat?” repeated Dusty’s father, spar- 
ring for time. 

“He hasn’t any,” said Dusty solemnly. 

“T never wear an overcoat, Mr. Rogers,” 
smiled Frederic Jelaton. ‘“Haven’t worn 
one in twenty-five years.” 

“Had one when he went to work here,” 
explained Dusty, “but he’s never had one 
since.” 

“Dusty!” exclaimed his father re- 
provingly. 

Both father and son were perfectly 
grave, and Mr. Rogers, looking from one 
to the other of them, burst into an anti- 
philanthropic laugh. 

“Let’s go and get something to eat 
while we talk this thing over,” said he. 
“You’re through here, anyway, Mr. Jela- 
ton,” he added to the senior. 

“Through?” echoed the gray-haired 
Frederic in a maze: 

“Exactly. You’re fired! That’s English, 
isn’t it? You’re working now for the Jelaton 
Tire Company,” declared Mr. Rogers. 
“Hangit, get your hat and comeon, will you? 
Don’t wait to collect your back salary.” 

“Salary?” repeated Frederic Jelaton, 
feeling in his pants pockets for his hat. 
And, at last, they dragged him pretty 
nearly by main force out of the treadmill 
where he had wasted his life, and sat him 
down at the Palmer House before a broiled 
beefsteak two inches thick. 


“But really, Mr. Rogers, I never eat 
beefsteak,” protested Frederic Jelaton. 
“T’m so afraid of the rheumatism.” 

“Did you ever try an ulster for the 
rheumatism?” asked Rogers. “Best thing 
onearth. That’s right!” 


HEN no more was said on the subject 
of business until the steak was badly 
mutilated. 

“We want you, Mr. Jelaton,” said Mr. 
Rogers, “‘to act as counsellor for the Tire 
Company. There will be a good deal of 
work, and you will have to get a move on 
and fit up offices right away. We bore 
with a pretty fair-sized auger over at our 
joint and we expect our attorney to have 
things in shape; and we expect to pay for it. 
That’s about all. Your salary will be 
fixed by the vice-president.” 

“No, no, Mr. Rogers. I would never do 
it. You must fix and not I,” protested 
Dusty. 

“By you and not by anybody else,” 
returned Mr. Rogers decidedly. “I’ve 
heard one pretty vigorous kick on the 
salary question this morning. Now you 
fix the attorney’s salary; and if I don’t 
like it, J’U/ kick.” 

And after matters were all in nice shape, 
and the business began to pour in, Dusty 
did fix the solicitor’s salary; and Mr. 
Rogers did kick. For after Dusty fixed it 


at what he thought right, Mr. Rogers 
doubled it. And now Frederic Jelaton— 
gray, kindly and prosperous—wears an 
ulster, and Mrs. Jelaton wears a fur coat, 
and at last—you see you can never tell— 
a very brigade of servants have broken 
into the Jelaton kitchen. 

The vice-president of the Jelaton Tire 
Company occupies a dream of an office 
next to that of Mr. Rogers; and, of course, 
has—has to have—a private secretary. 
She is a lovely old maid—most old maids 
are lovely—and, looking one day for a 
position, she stumbled in on Dusty and 
reminded him that she used to make him 
stand in a corner at school many years 
before; and Dusty took a cold-blooded 
revenge by hiring her right then and 
there. 

And after she had been writing letters for 
Dusty a long time, she one day told him of 
how, long, long ago, a little, frail, tow- 
headed boy, with big, hungry eyes and 
solemn features; shabby round-about and 
shiny pants; had once asked her very im- 
pressively if she knew his father was a great 
man. 

Mr. Frederic Jelaton, Counsel for the 
Amalgamated Rubber companies and the 
Jelaton Tire Company and half a dozen 
other corporations, is a great man now; 
one of the greatest in Chicago. If there isa 
greater it is Dusty. 





MY ROMAN ROAD 


. By Alice M. Russell, Ph.D. 


Wicw in the summer of 1925 I set 
sail for France, to spend my vacation in 
the Alps, at Grenoble, little did I dream 
that this visit was to revolutionize my 
whole religious life. Up to that time all 
my religious affiliations had been Protes- 
tant. With my family I had attended a 
Methodist church in Philadelphia until I 
was twenty, but had never had any desire 
to become a member. I was, however, 
much attracted by the dignified liturgical 
services of an Episcopal church near our 
house, and I finally decided to join this 
church. I was put on the staff of Sunday 
School teachers, and through the superin- 
tendent was introduced to the “Anglo- 
Catholic” movement. I read up on the 
subject and became enthusiastic for the 
cause of the “reunion” of the Anglican and 
Catholic Churches, believing the Anglican 
Church to be a separated “branch.” 
Upon my arrival in France I went 
straight to Grenoble to stay with a French 
family, the Rollands, and this was my first 
contact with Catholics. Here I was able 


Miss Russell is a Professor of Bi- 
ology. She is connected with the 
University of Pennsylvania, being on 
the staff of lecturers at the Illman 
Training School in Philadelphia. 


to observe at close range the Catholic 
Faith really lived, and through one of the 
daughters, Mlle. Madeleine, I learned many 
Catholic dogmas. The Rollands, through 
their writings, had attracted to themselves 
a number of people of literary and religious 
interests. Among the more frequent vis- 
itors was Monsieur le Curé Joseph Biard, 
a noted theologian, and I never tired of 
listening to conversations in which re- 
ligion played so large a part. I also came 
in contact with a number of Sisters belong- 
ing to various Orders—those of St. Vincent 
de Paul, the Little Sisters of the Poor, the 
Benedictines, and others—so that I was 
exposed on all sides to Catholic atmos- 
phere. When I left Grenoble it was settled 
that I should return there next summer. 


On my next visit I got to know Mlle. 
Alice Rolland—‘“ Sainte Alice,” as every- 
one called her. (Her life, under the title 
Passiflore des Alpes, has since been written 
by her spiritual director, whose pen name 
is Jacque Debout.) Before this I had 
seen very little of her, for on account of 
serious heart trouble she rarely left her bed. 
But in spite of the fact that her whole life 
was spent in suffering, which at times be- 
came acute, she literally radiated joy. She 
not only accepted suffering, but embraced 
it eagerly that she might offer it up for the 
good of souls. 


ER life was an exemplification of a 
Catholic doctrine that had from the 

first strongly appealed to me, the Com- 
munion of Saints. Hers was the rdle of the 
members of the Church militant who are 
permitted to “fill up those things that are 
wanting of the suffering of Christ . . . for 
His Body, which is the Church.” I caught 
glimpses of what it meant to be a Saint, of 
what it cost to become Christ-like. It all 
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seemed very mysterious, and rather 
frightening. 

It was clear to me that the Catholic 
Church had a “machinery” all her own 
for producing holiness. I wanted to know 
more about it. This desire marked the 
turning point of my life. I now began to 
study Catholicism in earnest. My friends 
gave me a St. Andrew’s Missal, which I 
took with me to Mass at the village church 
every Sunday; they also gave me Prunel’s 
five-volume course on religion. And when 
I got back to Philadelphia I ransacked the 
bookstores for Catholic books, which I 
read with avidity. 


HAT winter I was asked by my Episco- 

pal Rector to give a course on dogma 
to some women, so I thought it right to 
explain my situation tohim. He, however, 
made light of my “Catholic difficulties,” 
as he called them, and begged me to take 
the class, which I finally did. Most of my 
lesson material was taken directly from 
Prunel and, beginning with the Apostles’ 
Creed, we studied it phrase by phrase. 
And how absorbed those women were in 
that course! It shows how hungry souls are 
for Divine truths. 

By the time I had reached the “forgive- 
ness of sins” I was almost sure that the 
Catholic Church was the one true Church. 
Feeling that it would be dishonest to con- 
tinue my teaching, I decided to resign. 
The Rector brought much pressure to bear 
in the form of arguments, books by “dis- 
illusioned” converts, etc., etc., but the 
false reasoning, and blindness, and lack of 
any sense of true values in these “dis- 
illusioned”’ ones only made me the more 
determined to seek the truth. 

I now went through a period of alternate 
drabness and torment. When things got 
very bad I would go into some Catholic 
church to pray, knowing that there beyond 
any shadow of doubt I should find Our 
Lord’s Sacramental Presence. One day as 
I was coming out of the Gesu Church, the 
Jesuit church on Eighteenth Street, a 
pamphlet in the bookrack caught my eye: 
I Wish to Believe. I read it through as I 
stood there, and at once determined to 
carry out the course of action suggested. 
The author advised as a means to conver- 
sion to begin by leading the Catholic life 
(participation in the Sacraments, of course, 
excepted). 

From then on I recited Catholic prayers, 
studied the Missal, attended Mass, made 
an examination of conscience each night, 
and every morning made the “Morning 
Offering’ to the Sacred Heart. I also 
made a meditation of at least fifteen min- 
utes every day, during which I tried to 
dispose my soul to receive the gift of faith. 
Finally the time came when I realized that 
I had all the light I needed; what I had 
to do was to follow it. I knew that I 
should have no peace now until I had made 
my submission. 

At first I thought of waiting until I went 





abroad, since I knew no priest in America, 
and I wrote to ask Monsieur |’Abbé 
Rabatel, a Benedictine Oblate and an old 
friend of the Rollands, for his advice. His 
reply was: “Go in search of a priest. Why, 
Mademoiselle,” he said, “postpone the 
final steps and so put off the joy and peace 
that will come through the Sacraments?” 

That same afternoon I went to the Gesu 
Church, but none of the Fathers was in 
the church and I had not the courage to 
ring the rectory bell. Not knowing any of 
the priests, I went around the church look- 
ing at all the names on the confessionals. 
Finally I selected one, then went home and 
wrote a letter. 

No answer came for weeks. At last I 
got a letter from the priest to whom I had 
written, saying that he had been ill. He 
appointed a time for me to go to the 
church, and after the interview he intro- 
duced me to the director of the converts’ 
class, Father Kelly. Father Kelly decided 
to receive me into the Church without 
further delay, and on Holy Saturday I 
made my Abjuration and received con- 
ditional Baptism. 

After the ceremony Father Kelly di- 
rected my attention to the welcoming text 
inscribed on the walls of the baptistry: 
“For as many of you as have been baptized 
in Christ, have put on Christ. There is 
neither Jewnor Greek: there is neither bond 
nor free: there is neither male nor female. 
For you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

The next morning I received my First 
Holy Communion. 


OST recitals end with the reception 

into the Church; one is left to won- 

der what happens afterwards, so I give a 
brief account of my after experience. 

At first there was the great peace which 
followed the decision. Then I began to 
feel rather lost. I did not know how to 
go about making my spiritual contacts. 
Not having been brought up a Catholic, 
I felt the need of something more than the 
usual counsel given in the confessional. 
That problem, however, was solved during 
the summer. I again went to France, and 
there I found a director in Monsieur |’ Abbé 
Rabatel, and after I got back to Phila- 
delphia he continued to direct me by letter 
until his death in 1930. As, sometime be- 
fore that, he had put me in touch with the 
Benedictine Community at St. Anselm’s 
Priory in Brooklands, Washington, D. C., 
and I shortly afterwards became an Oblate, 
I continued to receive spiritual direction 
after his death. Just how thorough is the 
instruction given to Benedictine Oblates 
one can see from Dom Thomas Verner 
Moore’s book, Prayer, which is a collection 
of the actual instructions he gave to a 
group at St. Anselm’s Priory. 

I have so often been asked just what an 
Oblate is, that it may be as well to give a 
short definition. An Oblate is a person 


who, while continuing to live his life in the 
world, unites with some monastery, so that 


he may share its merits and spiritual bene- 


fits. Oblates are looked upon as true mem- . 


bers of the Order, and live as much as 
possible in accordance with its spirit. For 
the Benedictine Oblate, this means es- 
pecially cultivation of a love for and knowl- 
edge of the liturgy of Holy Church; it 
means using the official prayers of the 
Church as one’s own, saying the Hours of 
the Office at the appointed times. 


UT abroad it means a good deal more 
than this. In Canada, Holland and 
Germany the Oblates have organized forlay 
Catholic Action. They enter certain desig- 
nated monasteries and convents for special 
training; and after from a year to eighteen 
months’ time they go out into the world to 
put this training into practice. Two by 
two they go into the various parishes, 
where they are entrusted with important 
duties: catechetical work, missionary work 
amongst lukewarm Catholics, parish visit- 
ing. But their work is preéminently with 
the young. They gather together groups 
of young persons and train them in the 
knowledge and love of the liturgy and doc- 
trine of the Church. Study clubs are also 
formed, religious forums organized, lending 
libraries of good Catholic books estab- 
lished, classes in the Gregorian Chant 
initiated. An important part of the work 
is the establishment of studios of liturgical 
art. In these all kinds of artistic and 
liturgically correct ecclesiastical objects 
are designed: vestments, sacred vessels, 
statues, holy images. They even go in for 
architecture. 

Although in the United States the Ob- 
lates have not yet thus organized, several 
of them are dreaming of attempting this 
same sort of work over here. 

I have lately become interested in the 
newly organized Catholic Evidence Guild 
in Philadelphia, and am now attending its 
classes. The objective of the Guild is 
Catholic propaganda, and classes have 
been formed, conducted by a priest,. to 
train the Guild’s members in apologetics. 
The members consist of both so-called 
“born” Catholics and converts. After the 
groundwork of Catholic dogma has been 
covered, each member selects some special 
subject in Church unity and authority in 
which to specialize, and they are drilled 
until they are so sure of their ground that 
they would not become rattled by heckling. 
Eventually the idea is to have the members 
go, in groups and under the supervision of 
the director, to jails and to halls whose 
audiences will consist of either Catholics 
or non-Catholics. 

It would be futile to attempt to de- 
scribe my gratitude for the gift of faith 
that brought me at last into Christ’s 
Church. I will only say that I have found 
lasting peace: “peace of the intellect, at 
rest at last in the Truth; peace of the 
heart, which possesses what she must love 
above all things; peace of the will, at one 
with God’s will.” 
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BUCHMANISM—A New 


By 


Edward S. Schwegler 


Feren off! Immense enthusiasm— 
prayer and faith—guidance of the Holy 
Spirit — primitive Christianity — unified 
groups of workers for Christ—under the 
Himalayas and in Geneva—living the lives 
of the Apostles. 

Who? The Buchmanites, now calling 
themselves The Oxford Groups. Why 
don’t you keep up with the latest develop- 
ments in Christianity? They have created 
quite a stir, these enthusiasts: had books 
and articles written about them; traveled 
to all parts of the world in search of con- 
verts, been welcomed in many Protestant 
churches with gasps of wonder. 

But whither away? That question is not 
so easy to answer. Have we here just 
another Protestant sect? Or have we a 
leaven that may work through the mass of 
non-Catholic Christianity and bring it 
nearer to Christ? Or have we something 
that will produce another Newman, an- 
other Manning, as did that older “Oxford 
Movement” whose centenary we celebrate 
this year? Let’s investigate a bit. 


MONG the several books that have 
appeared about the Oxford Groups, 
one may be chosenas being quite representa- 
tive—A. J. Russell’s For Sinners Only. 
(Harper, N. Y., 1932.) This is a sort of 
companion for converts to the new move- 
ment, and it claims to be directly inspired, 
down to its very title, by the Holy Spirit. 
The author is a newspaper man who started 
out to use the Groups as the subject of a 
journalistic “scoop,” and ended up by 
becoming a member of the movement 
himself. 

The first Oxford Group was formed three 
or four years ago in the famous English 
University. However, the basic ideas of 
the Groups are not quite as young as this 
fact would seem to imply. The dynamo 
behind the whole movement is an Amer- 
ican, Frank N. D. Buchman, D.D., a 
Lutheran minister and a former Y. M. C. 
A. secretary. This gentleman gave its 
first name to the movemert, which was 
knowii for some years as “ Buchmanism.” 
An Oxford Group, somebody has said, is 
simply Buchmanism gone collegiate. 

But what is there so distinctive about 
this new religious movement? First of all, 
its methods are distinctive. The Groups, 
containing Christians of all beliefs, gather 
at certain times and hold a sort of religious 
service consisting of communion with God 
and public confession of sin—or, as they 
put it, of “Quiet Times” and “Sharing.” 
By publicly confessing his difficulties and 


temptations and falls, a Group member 
both relieves his own conscience and 
brings encouragement and sympathy to 
others. After conversion there is insistence 
upon a standard of strict Christianity: of a 
literal application of the Sermon on the 
Mount. There is to be honesty, purity, 
love, unselfishness, in all transactions with 
one’s fellows. 

The Group meetings afford a means of 
confessing one’s defections from these 
ideals and of acquiring new strength and 
enlightenment for the future. Sometimes 
these meetings take place in a church; but 
very often they are conducted in ordinary 
homes during a unique kind of house-par- 
ties that last a week or longer. Such 
parties are very frank and unstilted: there 
is no suggestion ofa clergy ; people laugh and 
joke; call each other by their first name; 
enjoy music, athletics, pastimes, conversa- 
tion. But there are certain times when 
“sharing” and “quiet times” take place. 
In the course of the house-party men and 
women intermingle in a joyous camara- 
cerie, understanding each other better, 
understanding themselves better, praying, 
getting Divine “guidance,” and going 
away with their lives changed and with the 
determination to become themselves “life- 
changers” with regard to others. 

There is none of the traditional phrase- 
ology or atmosphere of a religious service 
at these parties. So, for example, “a so- 
phisticated Scotsman, a typical man of the 
world, with close-cropped moustache and 
military bearing” stands up and “shares” 
his past “in the semi-humorous, non- 
chalant manner that the world under- 
stands. In the language of the smoking- 
room,” he tells “how Christ had turned 
him from a waster to a worker for Him- 
self.” “No sackcloth and ashes here, 
no pious psalm-singing. But a breeze and 
gaiety and a sureness of direction. . . .” 


HE prophet of this renovated Christi- 

anity is, as has been stated, Dr. Frank 
Buchman—known to his disciples simply 
as “Frank.” His idea of personal evangel- 
ism dates from 1908. In that year he was 
administrating, as an ordained Lutheran 
clergyman, a hospice for boys in Fhila- 
delphia. He had a misunderstanding with 
the trustees of the institution and set out 
on a tour abroad, filled with disappoint- 
ment and bitterness. In England at a 
religious gathering he had some sort of 
mystical experience, and the next day he 
sent a letter of apology to each of the six 
trustees, headed by these lines: 
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‘When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt upon my pride.” 


The religious experience ensuing from this 
conquest of self seems to have been the 
beginning of Dr. Buchman’s evangelical 
activities that have emerged into the ideals 
of the Oxford Groups. 

What sort of man is this new religious 
“founder”? He isevidently a strong and 
winning personality. Just turned fifty, 
he is “a young-looking man of middle life, 
tall, upright, stoutish, clean-shaven, spec- 
tacled, with that mien of scrupulous, 
shampooed, and almost medical clean- 
ness or freshness which is so characteristic 
of the hygienic American.” He is regularly 
cordial and gay, meticulously courteous, 
an interesting raconteur, a versatile lin- 
guist, a man of wide experience and of 
extensive travel. He has been all over the 
world, from Iceland to Australia, conduct- 
ing house-parties, organizing groups, advis- 
ing people, etc. He often answers fifty 
or more letters a day, staying up at times 
till late hours to catch up with his corre- 
spondence. 


N unusual apostle, surely, and there 
seems no reason to doubt his sin- 
cerity. But what of the cause in which 
all this energy is expended? In order to 
answer that question we must look a little 
closer at the tenets and beliefs of the 
Oxford Groups. 

One very fundamental point is “sharing” 
—sharing one’s life, one’s experiences, one’s 
sins. The recipient of the sharing is either 
the one injured by the sin, or a number of 
people composing a Group, or some in- 
dividual member of a Group. Here are 
some examples. At a certain meeting 
“one tallish lad with a fine head did 
gratefully announce that only through 
contact with the Group had he been able 
to overcome impurity.” A. J. Russell 
mentions that he himself ‘shared some of 
the unhappiest defeats in his life with a 
friend in the Group,” and felt as a result ‘“‘a 
renewed sense of the Holy Spirit’s in- 
dwelling.” In another instance a wife and 
husband who had become more and more 
estranged shared their pasts with each 
other, telling what each had kept secret up 
till then; and thereupon they “left their 
old selves behind” and surrendered all they 
possessed ‘‘to Him Who gave it.” 

Dr. Buchman himself relates an example 
of “sharing” that occurred during the first 
religious house-party he organized in 
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China. He had obtained certain privileges 
from a railway company, but these had 
afterwards heen rescinded, and he, never- 
theless, went on using them. Frank 
became convinced that he should acknowl- 
edge his fault to the railway officials, re- 
store the money he had cheated them of, 
and share his sin with the house-party he 
had organized. All of which, after much 
internal debate and hesitation, he did, 
and the result was ‘a wonderful relief” 
for Frank, and similar confessions and 
restorations from several people at the 
party 


O that is “sharing.” But Catholics 
will find nothing so tremendously new 
inthe idea! They have been “sharing” their 
sins ever since Christ said, ““Whose sins 
you shall forgive they are forgiven them 
But there is a big difference between 
the two kinds of sharing. With Catholics, 
the priest to whom the past is confessed 
is not a guest at a house-party, the audi- 
ence is not a group of ordinary human 
beings: there is over all an inviolable veil 
of secrecy, and the real Auditor is Christ 
Himself. 

In this idea of “sharing” the Oxford 
Groups have undoubtedly got hold of 
something—the value of confession. Prot- 
estant ministers here and there have also 
got hold of it; but no church outside the 
Catholic practises it consistently as a 
regular exercise of religion—as, in fact, a 
Sacrament instituted by Christ, in which 
every grievous sin must be submitted. 
Confession is a need of human nature, and 
the Sacrament of Penance satisfied that 
need in a way that simply must be Divine; 
for the penitent can at once unburden his 
heart, and possess the assurance that he 
has revealed his baseness to God alone, 
the only One Who can fully understand 
and really forgive. 

As for Group confessions, they can be a 
source of real spiritual danger. There are 
certain things about which a man should 
not talk in public. True, Mr. Russell 
says, ‘“The words purity and impurity I 
heard occasionally at subsequent Group 
meetings. Sometimes the word was lust. 
But though I have attended hundreds of 
Group meetings, I do not remember hear- 
ing anything in bad taste.” This may be 
true of people who are educated and cul- 
tured; but would it be true if Group 
practises were extended to all classes and 
degrees of education and culture? After 
all, modesty is a Christian virtue. Here 
again the institution of Penance stands 
forth unique. Sins of immodesty are 
confessed to a man outstanding for purity 
and integrity of life, who has voluntarily 
severed himself from all, even legitimate, 
pleasures of the flesh; and that man, 
under the most stringent obligation of 
secrecy, takes the place of Christ Himself. 
What a contrast! 

Of course, public confession is nothing 
new. It was practised in the Church from 
the very beginning. And it has been in- 





corporated into the rules of various Re- 
ligious Orders. But it is a work of per- 
fection, not of precept. Nowhere in the 
Bible does Christ command the public 
confession of sin; and conclusive evidence 
from the Fathers of the Church shows 
that private, auricular confession to a priest 
was practised from the very first century 
of Christianity. The aberrations of those 
outside the true fold are indeed strange. 
The “reformers” attacked the whole 
idea of confession, and said that sins were 
to be confessed to no man, not even the 
representative of Christ, but to God 
alone. Whereas we now have the Oxford 
Groups (who have also had Protestant 
predecessors in this doctrine) asserting 
solemnly that one’s sins should be con- 
fessed to all the world! 

For Sinners Only is not a very theological 
book, and it quotes Scripture only here 
and there. One such quotation is adduced 
in support of “sharing”’: 

“Say to the children of Israel, when a 
man or woman shall commit any sin that 
men commit, to do a trespass against the 
Lord, and that soul shall be guilty: then 
they shall confess their sin which they have 
done; and he shall make restitution for his 
guilt in full, and add with it the fifth part 
thereof, and give it unto him in respect of 
whom he hath been guilty.” (Numbers, 
5:6, 7.) 

However, this is one of those faulty 
translations upon which airy theological 
arguments are so often built. The text 
should read: ‘‘When a man or woman 
shall have committed any of all the sins 
that men are wont to commit. . . ”; and, 
in the subsequent verse, “they shall... . 
restore the principal itself, and the fifth 
part over and above... .” This, com- 
pared with a parallel passage (Lev., 6:3), 
shows that the sins meant are those usual 
human faults in injustice, extortion, etc., 
which harm our neighbor in his temporal 
possessions; and that the restitution in 
question has to do with ill-gotten goods. 
Therefore, it is only a certain kind of sin, 
not every kind, that must be confessed and 
compensated for according to this passage 
from Numbers. And even as regards these 
sins of injustice, it is not clear from the 
text whether the confession required was to 
be made to the party unjustly treated, or 
to a group, or to one of the priests. But a 
categorical answer to the whole text would 
simply be that it belongs to the Old Dis- 
pensation, whereas we live under the New. 


HE Oxford Groups seem to think that 

the confession of sins to other people 
helps to restore, as it were, the balance of 
things. It doesnothingofthekind. Certain 
sins have no connection whatsoever with 
other people. For instance, blasphemy isa 
direct dishonoring of God. What would it 
restore to God if I confessed that sin to my 
neighbor? It is God Who is offended, not 
another human being. And, indeed, God is 
offended by every sin, so it is with Him 
primarily that the balance must be re- 





stored, not with His creatures. But so 
great is the disturbance of the balance 
that poor, weak beings like ourselves could 
never set it aright. That is exactly why 
we need, for every sin, net only contrition 
and confession, but a positive forgiveness 
on the part of God, a direct application of 
Christ’s merits; that is why we long for a 
real assurance of being forgiven. We get 
all this in the Sacrament of Penance, 
and nowhere else—unless by an altogether 
rare and peculiar gift of the Creator. 


HE second great tenet of the Oxford 

Groups is “Quiet Times”—certain 
periods of repose and reflection during which 
the Holy Spirit speaks to one. Yes, quite 
literally. We read that a group began to 
‘listen in’ to God. This was not simple 
meditation which may be concentration on 
some aspect of Christ and the Gospel, 
but something more: a listening for defi- 
nite messages applicable to present needs.” 
Frank, in one of his clever epigrams, says 
that we must P-R-A-Y—“ Powerful— 
Radiograms—Always—Yours(!).” In an- 
other place we read: “‘It is impossible to 
understand Frank at all unless he is 
thought of as always in God’s presence, 
listening for direction and accepting 
power, which he says is the normal way for a 
sane human being to live.” 

Some of the instances adduced by Mr. 
Russell seem to bear out these theories 
explicitly. He himself experienced the fol- 
lowing. One day in London he decided to 
be of spiritual help to a professional man 
with whom he was acquainted. He did 
not know where to find his friend, however, 
so he prayed and conducted a ‘‘Quiet 
Time.” The result was that the word 
“Temple” was pressed into his mind. He 
went to the top of Middle Temple Lane 
and waited forty minutes or so. Then he 
was going to stroll down another street 
when he received the message, “‘Now go 
straight back to your office.”” He had no 
wish or need to return to his office just 
then, but he obeyed the message, and on 
the side road leading to his office he found 
the man he wanted to see. 

At another time, Mr. Russell tells us, he 
was in the United States under circum- 
stances which required that he make a 
certain decision. He could either go to 
Florida, return to England or stay in New 
York. He sat down for “guidance” and 
heard these words in connection with the 
English enterprise: ‘‘Don’t touch it. 


Don’t touch it. Don’t touch it.” ‘There . 


was nothing uncertain,” he continues, 
“about the way those three warning words 
buzzed in my ear, like a field of grass- 
hoppers. Loudly they whirred, and defi- 
nitely they warned. ... Following that 
guidance, I made investigation and found 
snags in the offer I was about to accept. . .” 

This is “guidance” with a vengeance. 
But, it seems, the voice is not always so 
clear. In fact, one begins to wonder just 
what the guidance amounts to at times. 
“Clear guidance came”; “there suddenly 
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crossed my ordinary, tumbled, human 
thoughts one of another order which 
seemed to possess a strong, luminous 
glow”’; “‘I was suddenly told by something 
inside ... ”; “guidance often comes in 
the form of good impulses,” etc. 

Such kind of statements lead one to the 
suspicion that the “‘voice” can be quite 
often explained in a natural way. And 
various instances lead to the same con- 
clusion. Thus: one day Frank, while 
going through an American town, felt 
impelled to accost a well-dressed man 
‘whom he sensed to be in deep need. Not 
being quite certain of the guidance, he de- 
cided on a compromise test. If the 
stranger stopped at the next lamp-post, he 
would speak to him. The man stopped!” 
Strange. But we find a few lines further 
on that the man’s mother was dying in an 
adjacent hospital, and that he was pacing 
up and down for a breath of fresh air. Not 
quite so strange! For it would not be ex- 
tremely difficult to discern trouble on 
such a man’s face; and it is the most natural 
thing in the world to measure such pacing 
up and down by so obvious a thing as a 
Jamp-post. 

Here is another instance of ‘‘ guidance” 
that looks suspicious. At different times 
Mr. Russell would be busy with his literary 
task and find himself uncertain about some 
aspect of Group work. Whereupon Frank 
would step into his room and say, “I was 
guided to come up and see you.” But... 
There is the clear possibility of coincidence, 
and the fact that Mr. Russell’s literary 
activities and physical whereabouts were 
known, especially to Frank. Aside from 
this, one might appeal to mental telepathy 
or clairvoyance, which have not yet been 
proved to be quite impossible things. 

One final example. A young man at- 
tributes to ‘‘guidance” his happy mar- 
riage. ‘‘I had known Anne for some time. 
I knew she was the kind of person I wanted 
to marry. But one day during a Quiet 
Time on a railway these thoughts came to 
me: ‘Would you like to marry Anne?’ 
‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘if you think it’s all 
right.’ ‘Well, then, why don’t you go 
ahead and try?’ came back the clear but 
whimsical answer. I made up my mind I 
would. But before I committed myself 
I checked it with my friends. ... Their 
guidance confirmed my own. ‘Take the 
chance, and see what comes of it.’ I did. 

. .”’ And, of course, lived happily ever 
after. But doesn’t it all sound like a very 
natural and simple love match, with a 
somewhat backward and hesitant swain as 
the hero, who finally musters enough cour- 
age to “‘pop the question’’? 


OWEVER, suppose we take “guid- 
ance” at its face value, as direct 
messages from the Holy Spirit. Are such 
things normal? Can they be said to consti- 
tute the ordinary way in which Christians 
are to regulate their lives? The answer must 
be an emphatic “‘ No!” Christ said, ‘‘ Watch 
ye and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 


ay 


tion.” He said, “If anyone love me, he 
will keep My word, and My Father will 
love him, and We will make Our abode 
with him.” He said, “Ask and it shall 
be given to you: seek, and you shall find.” 
But He never said, ‘‘ Powerful—Radio- 
grams—Always—Yours!”’ 


HE ordinary Christian hasnot aceles- 

tial loud speaker in his soul. To state 
otherwise is to flout all experience and all 
solid theological thinking. In the diffi- 
culties of life we have conscience, though 
its “voice” is something metaphorical, 
not physical; we have revelation, which 
speaks to us of many things; and we 
Catholics—thank God!—have an infallible 
teaching power that “‘guides” us in no 
uncertain terms. 

But above all, we have in the life of the 
soul—grace. This we define as a super- 
natural help of God whereby we either 
perform salutary acts (actual grace) or 
are elevated to a supernatural plane and 
in some way become sharers of the Divine 
nature (sanctifying grace). The ‘‘ guidance” 
spoken of by our Groups, when there is 
simply a question of a choice between good 
and bad, if it is anything at all, and if it 
is to be of avail for eternal salvation, must 
be actual grace. Now, does actual grace 
manifest itself as a voice, a message, a 
radiogram? It does not: at least, not 
with the average Christian. Grace simply 
illumines the intellect and inspires the will: 
by grace we more readily understand what 
is good and more easily perform it. God 
works through our natural faculties, not 
through a loud speaker separate from them. 

One of the most important decisions a 
man is ever called upon to make is the 
choice of his life work. When that choice 
includes the possibility of devoting one’s 
life to God and religion, surely the matter 
is worthy of God’s special solicitude. And 
any fair Christian will grant that this 
applies also to Catholics, for, at the very 
least, outsiders will concede that the 
Catholic Church teaches Christian prin- 
ciples and practises Christian charity; and 
that therefore, for example, the decision to 
become a priest, or a Brother, or a nun, 
is of special and peculiar interest to the 
Holy Spirit. 

Here, consequently, if anywhere, there 
should be a voice, a message. And the 
Church, having dealt with these things 
for nineteen centuries, ought to know 
whether there is such a voice or message. 
But what does the Church teach in the 
matter? Pius X settled the question very 
simply. He said that all a young man 
needed for an initial “‘call,” a “vocation,” 
to the priesthood was the physical, moral, 
and intellectual qualities necessary for that 
state. ‘The only vocation in the literal 
sense that is necessary is the formal ex- 
ternal call from the bishop, for it is through 


‘tthe Church, His living voice, that Christ 


now calls His apostles.”’ 
Aside from this, many of the Oxford 
Group “‘radiograms” posit, if taken at their 


face value, a series of minor private revela- 
tions. To say that such revelations are 
the ordinary way in which God deals with 
us is just simply to talk so much nonsense. 
Great Saints and great mystics have had 
revelations, but ordinary mortals must 
depend upon the Church, and reason, and 
revelation in the ordinary sense, and con- 
science, and grace, for needed guidance. 
Otherwise why did God give us reasoning 
powers at all? Why did He reveal certain 
truths to us? Why did Christ sojourn 
upon the earth? Why did He establish 
His Church? Why did He institute His 
Sacraments? 

It is not difficult to suggest various ex- 
planations for the “guidance” of the 
Oxford Groups. For one thing, the very 
concentration of the mind on the idea of 
messages from God can easily lead a per- 
son to imagining that an ordinary product 
of his intellect is a Divine illumination. 
The mind is a funny thing, and it can play 
all kinds of tricks on us. To quote from the 
scintillating Caliban in Grub Street by 
Father Knox, “in the twilit region of our 
psychic nature, to want a thing passes 
easily enough into thinking you have got 
it.” Even the Saints were deceived at 
times about their “revelations.” ‘“Guid- 
ance” could also come from Satan, who is 
an extremely clever individual. And, as 
hinted above, it might often be explained 
by pure coincidence, by possible natural 
phenomena, etc. 

There are two great difficulties to the. 
claims of the Oxford Groups in this matter. 
One is that we can have no demonstration 
of “guidance” except by the word of vari- 
ous persons concerning their own interior 
experiences. From time immemorial 
people have asked so-called seers and 
prophets to give signs that their revelations 
came from God; and such signs the Groups 
have not produced. The other difficulty 
springs from the fact that the Buchman 
enthusiasts evidently seek “guidance” 
at every opportunity, from the first mo- 
ment they have any contact with it. 
Whereas really great and indisputable 
mystics, like St. Philip Neri, or St. John 
of the Cross, or St. Teresa, invariably 
declare that, at least in the beginning, one 
must do his best to clear his mind of reve- 
lations, shunning them rather than desiring 
them. 


OR the rest, as already hinted, a num- 

ber of the things set forth by the Oxford 
Groups as unique are old, old stories in the 
true Church. Catholics in every age (not 
all of them, of course, but uncounted 
myriads just the same) have been “faithful 
enough and divinely courageous enough to 
believe and live the Sermon on the Mount.” 
Catholics count among their Religious 
Orders not merely people ‘‘who have been 
living without an assured income for sev- 
eral years,” but people who have done so 
all their lives: the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
for instance, who take a vow to beg for 
themselves and their charges from day to 
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day, and who every so often astonisn a 
blasé world by refusing some large gift « 

legacy. Catholics have a “poignant visien 
of the Crucified” every Good Friday. Tue 
slogan “Watch your eyes” for those who 
have trouble with impurity is only the old 
Catholic “custody of the eyes.” custodia 
oculorum. “The discipline of not smoking” 
is carried out by many Catholics during 
Lent each year. The Pope has been thun- 
dering from the Vatican lo! these many 
moons, that at Geneva and in every other 
part of the world “idealism without God 
was not enough.” Catholics have had 
“quiet times” ever since the Agony in the 
Garden: that’s why they whisper in their 
churches and try to practise meditation. 
Religious house-parties are Catholic mis- 
sions and retreats rigged out in gingham, 
with the emphasis on the “parties” in- 
stead of on the “religion.” The Church 
through her Sacraments has practised “‘per- 
sonal evangelism” through the ages. And 
so on through dozens of other “novelties.” 


UT why somuch insistence onal] these, 

to Catholics, evident teachings? And 

why do these teachings create such a hub- 
bub among our separated brethren? The 
Oxford Groups have been received by Prot- 
estants in many cases with almost ecstatic 


joy. The Groups work through Protestant 
churches very often; they count Protestant 
ministers and bishops among their ranks. 
The Christian World calls For Sinners Only 
“‘a remarkable book about the most re- 
markable thing now happening in religion.” 
The Baptist Times says “the story is as 
thrilling as a best-seller, full of surprises.” 
Albert C. Wyckoff, member of the depart- 
ment of psychology and religion of the 
Biblical Seminary in New York, concludes 
a recent critique in The Saturday Review of 
Literature with these words, ‘“‘we are 
forced to acknowledge that (this) is one of 
the most extraordinary religious move- 
ments of modern times.” (Feb. 25, 1933.) 
And the thing that makes it so wonderful 
is precisely the fact that it brings Christ 
realistically and definitely and practically 
into the individual life of Christians. 
Doesn’t it seem to imply that Protestant- 
ism has lost contact with the God-Man? 
That it is groping about for something to 
take the place of the wonderful substantial 
union which we know in the Blessed 
Sacrament? Else why all this enthusiasm 
and astonishment, as at something not 
new under the sun? 

Of course, our friends of the Oxford 
Groups blithely ignore the Catholic 
Church. Occasionally it really gets under 


one’s skin to have a writer speak time and 
again of the Church, with a capital C, 
and mean several hundred contradictory, 
ephemeral, mutually exclusive Protestant 
sects. The Church, indeed! ‘Them 
churches” would be a little more appro- 
priate, if slightly ungrammatical. But, of 
course, the real reason why the only true 
Church is so consistently ignored is be- 
cause she is too big, too real, too true, too 
Christian. However, noblesse oblige: the 
Catholic Church does not even bat an eye 
at this new marvel of Christianity. She 
has seen too many of such marvels, hun- 
dreds of them now just so much dead 
history. 


ELL, then—whither away? Only 

time can tell. Perhaps this new phe- 
nomenon among Protestants, by stressing 
the need of a personal, Divine, interested, 
understanding Christ, may bringsomeearn- 
est seekers into the only Church that has a 
right to the definite article. Or perhaps 
the movement will just naturally fizzle 
out—another sky rocket on the horizon of 
religious beliefs. Or perhaps it will branch 
off and form a new, shiny addition to the 
patch quilt which we know as Protestant- 
ism. Whither away? God grant it may be 
in the one direction that leads to truth! 





SOME FACTS ABOUT 
the POPES 


By Louise 


a to some confusion, especially 
about the anti-Popes, the exact number of 
those who have occupied the Chair of Peter 
is somewhat uncertain, the general opinion 
places it at 261. Of these, eighty-two were 
canonized—the last one being Pius V. who 
reigned in 1566; thirty-three were martyred 
—St. Marcellus being the last one of the 
early ages under the Emperor Maxentius; 
three resigned and one, St. Stephen IIT, died 
before his consecration. Six Popes reigned 
less than one month, thirty less than one 
year, eleven more than twenty, and six 
over twenty-three years. 

Pius IX holds the record since St. Peter 
of thirty-one years, and Leo XIII comes 
next with twenty-five years. St. Peter 
reigned thirty-three years; from this fact 
comes the sentence pronounced at each 
exaltation of the Popes: Annos Petri non 
videbis—“The years of Peter thou shalt 
not see.’ For a period of four years, from 
896 to goo, five Popes came in succession— 
Boniface VI, Stephen VII, Romanus, Theo- 
dore II and John IX. Anastasius IV was 
elected the same day his predecessor died. 

John XII was the first to change his 


Malloy 


name on assuming the Papacy, a change 
since become a custom with all succeeding 
Popes; before, the Popes kept their own 
Christian names. “John” seems to have 
been the most popular of the names taken, 
as it heads the list of those assumed with 
twenty-three. There were sixteen Gregor- 
ies, fifteen Benedicts, fourteen Clements, 
thirteen Innocents, thirteen Leos, eleven 
Piuses, ten Stephens, nine Bonifaces, eight 
Alexanders, seven Urbans, six Adrians, 
five Pauls, five Sixtuses and five Celes- 
tines. Four each were named Eugene, 
Nicholas, Honorius, Martin, -Anastasius, 
Sergius and Felix. Three were named 
Julius, and two each called Callistus, 
Gelasius, Paschal, Damasus, Sylvester, 
Agapitus, Theodore, Adeodatus and Pal- 
agius. St. Mark was the only Pope of that 
name. Out of respect of the Apostle, none 
has ever assumed the name of Peter. 


S to the nationalities of the Popes, one 
hundred and fourhave been Romans, 

one hundred and five from other parts of 
Italy, fifteen French, nine Greeks, seven 
Germans, five Asiatics, three Africans, 


three Spaniards, two Dalmatians, one 
Tracian, one Dutchman, one Portuguese, 
one Candiot, one Englishman, and one— 
the first and greatest—a Jew. Gregory XI 
was the last of the French Popes, owing to 
the fear of the Papal See being removed 
from Rome to Avignon; it was owing to the 
urging ef St. Catherine of Sienna that 
Gregory finally left Avignon. All the 
Popes have been Italians since 1591 when 
Innocent IX (Facchinatti) became Pope. 
One catalogue gives the list of anti- 
Popes as numbering sixteen, but there were 
probably more. In all, there appears to be 
less than twenty. Oddly enough, the first 
and last anti-Popes were both named Felix. 
The first was appointed by command of 
the Emperor Constantius after the rightful 
Pope, Liberius, had been exiled. In the 
election of Felix, who was an archdeacon of 
the Roman Church, three eunuchs repre- 
sented the assembly of the people and three 
bishops consecrated him in the Emperor’s 
palace. The Roman people never acknowl- 
edged him, however, and finally the women 
of Rome took the initiative in the restora- 
tion of Liberius by urging their husbands 
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to appeal to the Emperor to give them 
back their lawful Pontiff. But the men sug- 
gested that the women themselves would 
have a better chance to be listened to. 

The undaunted dames took the initiative 
and with such persistence that the Emperor 
suggested a compromise whereby Liberius 
would be recalled and govern the Church 
jointly with Felix. But when his proposal 
was read in public, the people cried with 
one voice, “One God, one Christ, one 
Bishop!” The whole city was aroused. 
Liberius was brought back in triumph and 
Felix was expelled. Liberius, by the way, 
founded and dedicated the Basilica of St. 
Mary ‘Major, also called the Liberian 
Basilica. 


HE last anti-Pope, Felix V, as he was 
styled, was elected by the Council of 
Basle, which Pope Eugenius IV had dis- 
solved but which had rebelled against his 
authority. Felix was Duke Amadeus of 
Savoy but had resigned his dignity to lead 
a life of retirement, leaving it reluctantly to 
take the title of Pontiff from the pseudo- 
Council, which he did in good faith. Finally, 
convinced of its illegality, he made submis- 
sion to the successor of Eugenius, Nicholas 
V, who created him Cardinal and gave him 
the right to wear the Pontifical insignia, 
except the fisherman’s ring. He made no 
use of these honors, but went back into 
retirement, where he died a holy death. 
The anti-Pope of the Great Western 
Schism, one of the most famous Papal 
pretenders, was Robert of Geneva, self- 
styled Clement VII, who at Avignon defied 
the Pope at Rome, Boniface IX, the rivals 
excommunicating each other. At this time 
there were three claimants to the Papal 
throne, including the successor to the pre- 
tensions of Clement VII, but the Council 
of Constance rejected all three and ended 
the Great Schism by electing Martin V. 
Three Popes were assassinated by anti- 
Popes. Leo V was seized less than two 
months after his election and imprisoned 
by a priest named Christopher in whom 
he had placed great confidence, and who 
proclaimed himself Pope. The unfortunate 
captive perished in his dungeon. Benedict 
VI was imprisoned in the Castle of St. 
Angelo and strangled. Boniface Franco, 
one of his murderers, had himself pro- 
claimed Pope under the name of Boniface 
VII by a faction of Italian nobles. He 
indulged in such excesses that the people 
turned against him and he fled to Con- 
stantinople. But in the pontificate of John 
XIV he returned, seized John, and as he 
had done with Benedict VI, immured him 
in the Castle of St. Angelo and left him 
there to starve to death. Both of these 
assassins met with miserable deaths, 
Franco at the hands of an enraged mob. 
The attempts of temporal princes and 
political factions to control the Papacy 
were responsible for the majority of the 
anti-Popes. 
There was a wide diversity in the ages of 
the Popes and in their social position. The 


ages ranged from eighteen to eighty-odd 
years. Clement X was elected at the age 
of eighty and reigned six years. As to their 
position, it varied from princes to peasants, 
from nobles to plebeians. Leo X was the 
son of the famous Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
the head of the Florentine Republic. Sixtus 
Vwas a swineherd, too poor to attend the 
ordinary country school and taught himself 
to read and write. Adrian IV (Nicholas 
Breakspear), the only English Pope, was 
the son of a servant. Gregory VII was 
the son of a carpenter. The fact that her 
highest and lowest. born sons were alike 
admitted to her loftiest dignity proves the 
democracy of the Church. 

The men representing these extremes in 
temporal life were among the prominent 
Pontiffis. Leo, though only thirty-six when 
elected, found his own name on nearly 
every ballot when deputed to collect them. 
His reign was a golden one in literature, 
poetry, science and art; his age has been 
compared to those of Pericles and Augus- 
tus. Leo was the patron of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael and Ariosto, the con- 
temporary of Isabella of Castile and of 
Cardinal Ximines, the zealous protector of 
faith and morals, especially among the 
clergy. Under his patronage was printed 
at his own expense the first Latin version 
of the Bible from the Hebrew text, a labor 
of twenty-five years. This fact alone 
answers Luther’s accusation that the 
Catholic Church kept the Bible from the 
people. 

Sixtus V exterminated the banditti that 
infested Rome, enforced the rules against 
nepotism in the college of Cardinals, es- 
tablished a printing press in the Vatican 
to publish the revision of the Vulgate and 
built the splendid aqueduct on the Quirinal 
to give the city a plentiful supply of water. 
He practically rebuilt Rome. Adrian IV 
had the unprecedented experience of laying 
the Holy City itself under an interdict, 
owing to its occupation by the schismatic, 
Arnold of Breschia. His famous bull grant- 
ing Ireland to Henry IT is now held to be a 
forgery. St. Gregory VII, the celebrated 
Hildebrand who brought Henry IV, Em- 
peror of Germany, to his knees at Canossa, 
was among the most famous of the Popes. 


HE title “Pope” was originally given 
to all priests, but was later restricted 
to bishops. St. Sericius assumed exclusive 
right to the title. Theodore I was the first 
Pope to be styled Sovereign Pontiff. In 
the reign of Pascal I the title of Cardinal 
was first officially used. St. Evaristus cre- 
ated Cardinal priests. The Pope’s tem- 
poral title is Sovereign of the State of Vati- 
can City. His spiritual titles are Vicar 
of Christ, Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of 
Rome, Archbishop and Metropolitan of the 
Roman Province, Primate of Italy, Patri- 
arch of the West, Supreme Pontiff of the 
Universal Church. 
Boniface VIII added the second crown to 
the Papal tiara as a sign of temporal 
power. The origin of the triple tiara— 


spititual, temporal and _ sacerdotal—is 
ascribed to Benedict XII. Nicholas III 
established the Vatican as the official Papal 
residence and secured the property which 
became the Vatican Gardens. 

Three Popes bore the title of “Great.” 
They were all the first of their respective 
names—Leo, Gregory and Nicholas. Leo 
the Great stopped the ravaging progress of 
Attila, overawing the self-styled “Scourge 
of God.” He also saved Rome from the 
invasion of Genseric,' King of the Vandals. 
He is said to have been the first Pope to 
send Apostolic Nuncios to foreign courts. 


OPE Gregory the Great tried to escape 

election by flight but was brought back 
and compelled to assent. It was in his 
reign that the plague which ravaged Rome 
is said to have miraculously ceased at the 
apparition of St. Michael on the Castle of 
St. Angelo, commemorated by the statue 
of an angel sheathing a sword which stands 
above the castle. On the cessation of the 
plague the anthem, Regina Coeli, was intro- 
duced into the Church service. It was this 
Pope who sent St. Augustine to England 
to convert that nation. He set the chants 
used in the Church service to a style of 
music known as the Gregorian. 

It was in the reign of Nicholas the Great 
that Photius, author of the Great Eastern 
Schism, caused the separation of the Greek 
Church from the Church of Rome. 

Many of the Popes were patrons of sci- 
ence and invention. Sylvester II, who was 
the famous Gerbert and first French Pope, 
introduced into Europe the use of Arabic 
figures which he had learned from Moors 
in Spain. He also used the first clocks with 
weights, in use till superseded over half a 
century later by the pendulum. Sylvester 
was the first Pope to call Christendom to 
arm for the redemption of the Holy Land 
from the Moslems, although Urban II 
preached the first Crusade at Clermont, 
Auvergne, in France. Under St. Agapetus 
(535) the adoption of the Christian Era 
was made by Dionysius the Little, abbot of 
a monastery in Rome, making the year of 
the Incarnation the starting point of mod- 
ern history. Paul II introduced printing 
in Rome twenty-five years after its inven- 
tion by Gutenberg. It was said of him, 
“His highest claim to glory is to have 
endowed the capital of the world with the 
Divine art of typography.” Gregory XIII 
reformed the calendar, for which purpose 
he appointed a commission of the most 
distinguished astronomers of the age. He 
also published the Roman Martyrology. 
Guy of Arezzo, a Benedictine monk, in- 
vented the gamut with the commendation 
of John XIX, calling the six notes of the 
scale by the first syllables of the words of 
the vesper hymn of St. John the Baptist. 

Antioch was the first See of the Church 
with St. Peter as its Bishop. Here for the 
first time the faithful were given the name 
of Christians by the Romans living in that 
city. St. Telesphorus (128) instituted Lent 
by ordaining a fast of seven weeks before 
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Easter. The same Pope put the Gloria in 
Excelsis in the liturgy. Gregory XV made 
rules existing to this day for Papal elec- 
tions, including the secret ballot. He also 
founded the College of the Propaganda to 
regulate missionary work, and issued the 
last Papal ordinance against witchcraft in 
1623. The same time witnessed the canon- 
ization of St. Ignatius of Loyola, St. 
Francis Xavier, St. Theresa the Great, and 
St. Philip Neri. Innocent XI abolished the 
right of asylum which ambassadors claimed 
in Rome and which had been signally 
abused. Innocent XII abolished nepotism 
in the Papal court. Clement XI ordered 
all Christendom to observe the feast of the 
Rosary. 

The Lateran Council in the pontificate of 
Innocent III made Easter Confession and 
Communion obligatory. John XVI, in 
993, made the first historical solemn 
canonization—that of St. Udalric. Before 
this time each bishop canonized in his own 
diocese, but from the above date, John 
reserved the right to Rome. The election 
of Stephen III was so enthusiastically 
hailed that the populace bore him on their 
shoulders to the Basilica of St. John 
Lateran. Thus originated the custom of 
each new Pope’s being borne on the sedia 
gestatoria, the Pontifical chair, by twelve 
of the Noble Guards. 

With Stephen III began the States of 
the Church from the territory bestowed on 
him by Pepin, conquered from the Lom- 
bards and added to later by the rich do- 
mains left to the Holy See by the famous 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany, the valiant 
ally of Gregory VII against Henry IV. 
Urban IV published a solemn bull estab- 
lishing the feast of the Blessed Sacrament 
and ordered St. Thomas Aquinas to com- 
pose the office. John XXII’s reign is dis- 
tinguished by two notable acts: he canon- 
ized St. Thomas Aquinas and established 
the Tribunal of the Rota. Calixtus II 
(1456) instituted the Angelus as a prayer 
for success in battle with Turks. It was he 
who vindicated the memory of Joan of Arc. 
Honorius III was the first to permit meat to 
be eaten on Friday when falling on Christ- 
mas. 


N ro09 Pius X laid the town of Adria in 
Northern Italy under interdict for ten 
days as a punishment for an attack on the 
bishop. This is the only instance of an 
interdict in modern days. The last act of 
this holy Pontiff was to beg the Emperor 
of Austria not to start what turned out to 
be the World War. His successor, Bene- 
dict XV, issued an appeal to all Catholics 
of the world against the continuance of 
war. One of the first acts of Pius X was to 
abolish the wight of veto formerly claimed 
by Catholic princes, and which the Em- 
peror of Austria announced his intention 
to revive from medieval times to oppose 
the election of Cardinal Rampolla to the 
Papacy. Pius X is known as “the Pope of 
frequent Communion.” 
In the reign of Nicholas II, the bishops 


and nobles in Germany, enraged by his 
stand against simony, unconsciously in- 
jected an element of humor in this ques- 
tion of Church procedure by meeting in a 
great diet of the Empire and actually 
excommunicating the Pope! 

Under Paul III was convened the Coun- 
cil of Trent which held intermittent ses- 
sions extending through Papal reigns for 
eighteen years. This Council upheld the 
Immaculate Conception, though it was not 
then an article of faith. Pius IX pro- 
claimed it as a dogma; also the dogma of 
infallibility. During the Pontificate of 
Clement VI, popular fury broke out against 
the Jews accused of bringing about the 
Black Plague by poisoning water. Clement 
pronounced the Jews innocent and ex- 
communicated those who persecuted them. 


RADITION says that Celestine I 

added the invocation, “Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, etc,” to the Angelical Salu- 
tation on receiving the news that the 
Council of Ephesus had triumphantly up- 
held against the heresy of Nestorius the 
most glorious title of the Blessed Virgin. 
Celestine was the Pope who sent St. Patrick 
to Christianize Ireland. Under Urban VIII, 
St. Vincent de Paul founded the Sisters of 
Charity and Father Olier laid the foundation 
of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. Pius VI 
established the American hierarchy by 
creating Baltimore the first Episcopal See 
in the United States under Bishop John 
Carroll, cousin of Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, “the Last of the Signers.”” The rupture 
between Napoleon and Pius VII was 
caused by that saintly Pontiff’s uncom- 
promising stand in defense of the inviola- 


bility of the marriage tie when he refused to 
annul the marriage of Napoleon’s brother, 
Jerome, with Elizabeth Paterson, a Protes- 
tant lady of Baltimore. 

But there have been spots upon the sun. 
Among the selected Twelve there was a 
Judas. So there have been black sheep in 
the glorious fold of the Papacy. Instances: 
John XII, “‘the boy Pope,” of whom one 
Church historian says that there is enough 
of the scandals he brought upon the 
Pontificate “‘to make angels weep and hell 
exult,” and who died as he had lived; 
Benedict IX, another youthful Pope, 
whom St. Peter Damien called “the 
poisonous viper of the Church,” but who 
died repentant; Alexander VI, “the Borgia 
Pope,” so dear to the enemies of the 
Church, in some respects maligned but 
far from exemplary, who also repented. 

But these black shepherds have been 
marvelously few when we remember the 
list of the Popes extends over nineteen 
centuries, that Popes as well as other men 
are subject to fallen human nature and 
that Christ promised infallibility but not 
impeccability to His vicegerents. Yet, no 
matter how unworthy or even scandalous 
might be the hand which directed the helm, 
not once through all the ages did one ever 
steer the Bark of Peter on the rocks of ruin 
or false doctrine, thus fulfilling the promise 
that the gates of Hell should not prevail 
against the Church divinely founded. No 
merely human institution could have 
survived such scandals wrought, not by 
enemies from without, but by her own un- 
worthy sons within. If no other proof 
were forthcoming, these alone would suffice 
to prove Divine origin of the Church. 














Insolvent 
By S. M. B. 


OO well we know the hundredfold safe stored; 
Must all our gifts be given for final gain? 

We Godward run, uneaséd of love’s pain, 

Hot-foot pursued by pitiless reward. 
Ah, veil awhile Thine eyes, too loving Lord, 

Still watching, like a smiling mother fain 

To thank the baby stumbling in her train 
For stalkless daisies from the dappled sward. 


Tenderly mirthful with a mirth Divine, 
Comes speedy answer, kind as a caress: 

“If I should veil Mine eyes, what sun would shine? 
Beauty and color on the light must wait. 

I am the worth of all thy worthlessness, 
Thy Way and thy Reward exceeding great.” 























Washington Brain Crust 


By Gerhard Hirschfeld 


|| or you have wondered what be- 
came of Mr. Roosevelt’s plans and pledges. 
Perhaps you are a bit in the dark about the 
programs and policies as they were laid 
down a year or so ago, and as they are ma- 
terializing now, if at all. We thought the 
war debts would be brought nearer toa solu- 
tion. I think the President made it clear 
a few months ago that “any debtor has the 
right to a hearing.”” He added something 
about the consideration of international 
problems. But if you look back, you find 
the war debts as much of a mess as ever 
before, and an inexhaustible source of 
international ill will, if there ever was one. 
France will not pay, and we scarcely know 
whether she will settle at all, what she will 
settle, and how she will do it. England is 
pressing for a settlement ever since last 
spring. She must not have found much 
encouragement in Washington, or else 
there would have been some little progress 
noticeable by now. Other nations are 
plainly holding out. The crowning achieve- 
ment was the American announcement at 
the World Economic Conference that war 
debts must be kept out. This is a far cry 
from America’s original position. 


* *£ * * & 


OW about tariffs? The Rooseveltian 
era promised a quick and inexorable 
end to the glorious tariff policy of the 
G. O. P. The New Deal would uphold 
the principle that debts can only be paid 
if goods cam be sold. The domestic market 
would be opened to all comers and, as 
foreign goods would flow in, American 
goods would go out all over the world and 
fructify the living standards of primitive 
people. But- when the delegates to the 
London Conference stepped to the fore 
and asked for tariff revision, there came the 
order from Washington: ‘No change—we 
have to protect domestic recovery!” 


* * * * 


OW about disarmament? Even before 

the ascendancy of the Brain Trust 

from college guardian to government 
counselor it was the explicit policy of the 
Hoover helmsmen to keep hands off in- 
creased armaments. Now we are setting 
sail again. The public-works program 
contains provisions for considerable naval 
and military expenditures. Mr. Swanson, 
Secretary of the Navy, adds that every 
penny of it will be used for building the 
navy up to treaty strength. After years of 
bitter patriotic disappointment the big- 


navy-boys in Washington have something 
to look forward to. 


* * ££ & 


OW about many other things which 

were planned one way and came out a 
very different way; for instance, the gold 
standard, monetary stabilization, the sil- 
ver question? What has happened to this 
fine set of international resolutions that 
they have now been dropped into the lap 
of the gods to do with them as they please? 
Is Europe to blame? Possibly so; never- 
theless, if any nation or group of nations 
has put up a stubborn defense of the gold 
standard, it has been the “gold bloc’’ of 
Europe, consisting of France, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy. The 
nations of the Continent may not have cut 
either tariffs or armaments, but it seems 
beyond doubt that they have neither in- 
creased them. 


* * &£ & * 


HE situation in Europe is anything 

but encouraging. And yet the change 
in the Roosevelt policies is rather ac- 
counted for by the domestic development. 
Imagine a Roosevelt of a year ago brooding 
and pondering over the campaign plans of 
the Presidential election. How would he 
tackle the depression? He would first of 
all restore the purchasing power of the 
people. Then he would control production. 
He would raise prices and cut taxes, re- 
store prosperity to the farmer and exercise 
the strictest economy in government 
expenditures. And what would he do with 
the foreign situation? He would try to 
stabilize the world’s currencies, open up 
markets, enable America’s debtors to pay 
in goods, cut down the tariff walls and thus 
bring the world back to its senses. 


* * * *& * 


UT lo and behold, it came different. 
Foreign nations like Great Britain 
would not easily surrender the advantage 
of a depreciated currency. The dollar rose 
ever higher on foreign exchanges, and 
American exports were hit hard; they could 
not compete with the cheap pound. The 
wheat and cotton grower suffered; the 
world market was open; but the obtainable 
price, in terms of the dollar, was disastrous. 
It aggravated the farmer’s problem. So 
America went off gold, in the face of all the 
nice things that had been said about 
stabilization of the world’s currencies. 
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You have to make a living for your own 
family first before you can support others. 
America found out in no time just how 
true this little truism was. 


* *£ * & * 


IRST it was gold; then came the need 

for employment. If people can be 
given work in the docks and yards of 
American shipbuilders, let them build 
battleships. If imports from abroad 
take work away from the American people, 
keep them out. If other nations want to 
stabilize their moneys, let them do it; but 
not for the American dollar. In short, we 
are swinging back to a period of economic 
nationalism, more marked than we had it 
during a decade. The President, in start- 
ing out with the fanfare of economic good- 
will and the smile of international friend- 
ship, meant all too well. It isn’t as cheap 
as that, though. It takes more than a 
trumpet and a smile. It requires sacrifice. 
This sacrifice America is not willing to 
bring because she cannot afford to. Neither 
can other nations. What, then, is a con- 
ference good for? 


* * * & &€ 


OFT and willing is theory, but hard and 
unbending is reality. From the ocean 
of international dreams and gestures the 
President is coming into the home port. 
And with him the advisors and counselors. 
Did you notice how the international inter- 
preters of the Brain Trust have found their 
way to the old barn and homestead? The 
Moleys, Tugwells and associates are show- 
ing a decided preference for the other end 
of the rope. Heretofore they wanted to 
save the nation by bringing order into a 
chaotic world. Now they are confining 
their efforts to the nation, to the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the Farm Relief 
Act, etc., so they might save the world by 
saving America. 

Even the Great International, Mr. 
Bernard M. Baruch, dominant figure in 
Wall Street and Washington, is laying 
down his tribute on the home altar. 
Very likely he has the greatest influence in 
the Presidential family; two key-men of 
recovery, Messrs. Johnson and Peek, are, 
in a sense, his subordinates. Mr. Herbert 
Bayard Swope who, at the time I am writ- 
ing, is advising Mr. Moley at the London 
Conference, is quite intimate with Mr. 
Baruch. We shall hear more of the latter 
who then will have become “The Nameless 
Nationalist.” 





THE THIRD STATION 


The Fifth of a Sertes 

of Devotional Papers 

on the Stations of the 
Cross 


By Hugh F. 
Blunt, LL.D. 


“~ 


HE Jews were in the holiday spirit. 
[he death of Jesus was a serious matter 
to them; His arrest and trial had aroused 
elements in their make-up. 
[hey must satisfy their lust for vengeance 
at any cost. But once the issue had been 
decided in their favor and they knew they 
could proceed to the murder of Jesus with 
full backing of the Roman Empire, they 
determined to get out of it all the fun they 


0 


the vilest 


It was the tragedy of the world, but 
they were going to turn it into a comedy. 
\s a comedy they played it, rather as an 
uproarious farce, not being abte to see that 
there was going to be an epilogue in which 
they and their children were going to 
re real tragedies and no make-believe 
They had no tears to waste over 
; discarded Prophet. They were in the 
\d for laughter, and laughter it should 
bold, unrestrained laughter—with a 

supply of ribaldries and sneers. 
The streets were crowded. It was as 
to get a crowd together in those days 
n Jerusalem as it is today in any of our 
News travels fast. It was 
common talk in the city that Jesus 
Prophet, or the Magician, or the 
Blasphemer, according as they regarded 
1, had been condemned to be crucified. 
whole populace dropped everything, 
slammed their shop-doors and ran 
as their legs could carry them, 
thers took their babes in their arms, or 
bed the hands of their toddling chil- 
ind ran; boys ran shrieking, girls ran 
ng, everybody ran, merchants and 
irs, and priests and society dames, 
laves and free, rich and poor, all breath- 
in the fear that they might miss some 

the spectacle. 

The roofs were crowded to the danger of 
rashing in, every window and door framed 
faces, faces, faces, eager, curious eyes to 
h every detail of the procession when it 
ould come along. It was nice to have a 
erandstand seat at such a show, for a cir- 
lid not come to town every day, and 
such a circus when a Man that called 


ern cities. 


fe 


JESUS FALLS UNDER THE CROSS THE FIRST TIME 


Himself the Son of God was to be crucified! 
To be crucified no less. And not a mere 
ordinary criminal but One in Whom the 
best people of the city, including the 
priestly leaders, were interested. 


O it was a hostile, jeering mob that 
Jesus faced that Friday morning when 
with the cross upon His shoulders, He came 
out through the gate of the court called the 
Gabbatha, or Lithostratos, and entered 
the forum outside the north wall of the 
city. A mob it was, and a mean, dirty 
mob at that. They were all so holy, so 
holier than thou! They had not dared to 
come inside the confines of Pilate’s palace 
for fear of contracting some ritual un- 
cleanness. The very air of that pagan 
place would, forsooth, contaminate them. 
But there was no scruple about staining 
themselves with the blood of an innocent 
Man. They could push, and howl, and 
maul, and sneer at, and jeer at, and spit at 
Jesus Christ, but far from soiling their 
lily souls, that was to redound to their 
glory as defenders of the majesty of God! 
It was the supreme hypocrisy of irreligion. 
Eager as the Jews were to get Jesus as 
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quickly as possible to the place of execu- 
tion, since He had to be killed and taken 
down from the cross and put away all in 
double-fast time so that they might be 
able to tend to the religious duties in the 
evening, they were determined, neverthe- 
less, that the procession should not be 
curtailed too much. It was the custom 
with the Romans to make a crucifixion 
procession as long as possible. “When we 
crucify a criminal,”’ says Quintillian, “the 
most popular streets are selected so that 
the multitude may look on and be seized 
with fear.” 


HE Jews, too, on this occasion, would 

have liked to run the parade all over 
Jerusalem. It was a big moment of victory 
for them, they wanted to publish as widely 
as possible their patriotism, and besides 
they wanted to let the former followers of 
Jesus see what He had come to, and serve 
warning upon them that they had better 
look out and keep quiet or they would 
meet with the same fate. According to 
their law they were not allowed to make a 
journey on a festival day longer than three- 
quarters of a mile. This had to be taken 
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into consideration in choosing the way of 
the procession, but three-quarters of a 
mile would be long enough to give every- 
body a chance to see the show. 


NCE outside the forum the procession 

turned south for a while and then en- 
tered the city through the gate in the 
north wall. Then it veered to the west, down 
a steep incline into the valley or ravine. 
The streets were narrow; they were 
jammed with the populace, onlookers 
crushed against the walls of the houses, 
participants in the parade, leading ahead, 
rushing to get out of the way of the pranc- 
ing horses. Knocking one another over, 
pushing everybody aside, cursing men, 
squalling children, shrieking, hysterical 
women. The streets, too, were rough, 
paved with cobblestones and the going 
was far from easy. It was hard going for 
the sturdy horses, hard going for the 
stumbling, pushing multitude, lifted out of 
themselves by the hilarity of the chase, 
but for the poor cross-laden Victim it was 
an excruciating agony. 

It is an immemorial tradition that Jesus, 
just as he reached the ravine at the foot 
of the hill fell under the weight of His 
cross for the first time. It is a tradition 
easy to accept. It is a wonder that He 
had been able to proceed so far, a distance 


of nearly two hundred feet, in His physical 
condition. It is a mystery that He was 
able to endure. The awful abuse He had 
already undergone, the horrible scourging 
that had almost flailed Him to death, the 
piercing pain from the thorny crown, a 
pain that almost blinded Him, the mental 
agony from the time of the woe in the 
Garden of Olives, all through the long 
night and into the late morning, the grief of 
soul, the suffering of body, must have so 
exhausted Him that in human weakness 
He fain must have lain down and died. 


ITH superhuman will He plodded 

on. The heavy cross bent Him to the 
ground; it went thudding over the cobble- 
stones; at every thud the laceration on His 
shoulders and His back opened anew and 
the blood oozed out again. He plodded, He 
stumbled; His hands were helpless, tied to 
the wood of the tree. He stumbled. By a 
superhuman effort He saved Himself from 
falling. He righted Himself. He balanced 
the cross and again went on plodding and 
thudding. Cobblestones, and still more 
cobblestones, acres of cobblestones, sharp, 
jagged, cutting slits in His feet to make 
rivulets of blood along the way. He 
stumbled again. He did not save Himself 
this time. He went down headlong with a 
crash. The cross went bumping, bumping. 


It jammed against His bruised body, it 
pinned Him to the stones. Full force 
against the jagged stones went His face, 
the thorns jammed deeper into His brow, 
His teeth came with an impact against 
the stones, the blood spouted from His 
nostrils and streamed from His mouth, 
He lay there inert. He was so tired, so 
weak. So woe-begone. And no one of the 
mob to give Him the smallest sympathy! 


YMPATHY? They were indignant. 
What right had He to fall like that and 
stop the parade? Was He going to spoil 
the fun? Was He going to die on their 
hands here at the beginning of the show 
before they had a chance to gloat over His 
agony on the cross? Well, He won't! 
Look! No, He isn’t dead. There He is 
moving! He’s trying to get up! He'll 
make it all right. Here, you soldiers, what 
are you paid for? Give Him a lift! Get 
Him up on His feet! No! There He goes 
again! Plumb against the stones again! 
Look at His crown! He’ll have it all out of 
shape! Thought He was dead at first. 
But He isn’t. He’s just shamming. Give 
Him a kick and make Him stand up. 
But the poor Victim dropped His head 
again. This time the Son of Man had 
a stone, lots of stones, on which to lay 
His head. 





THE QUESTIONING 


The Seventh of Twelve Chapters ina New 
Life of Blessed Bernadette Soubirous 


By Aileen Mary Clegg 


Ween Bernadette was a nun, many 
years after the apparitions, she was put 
under obedience to write the story of her 
life. The Journal Intime was the result. 

Its brevity is sufficient evidence that she 
would have preferred to keep silence, that 
the task set her gave her pain rather than 
pleasure. As far as possible she ignored 
her own part in the story and her descrip- 
tion of the events of that memorable 
Thursday, February 11, is brief. She 
wrote for Our Lady’s sake. When that 
end was achieved, she had nothing more 
to say. 

Her notes, then, have not the vividness 
of accounts she gave by word of mouth at 
the time of the apparitions; but they have 
an authenticity with which no other source 
of evidence can compare. Their very 
calmness in itself is convincing. The little 
peasant girl describes her visions and 


heavenly conversation with such even 
phrase as others might use, for instance, in 
writing of a country walk. 


ERE, then, are Bernadette’s final—in 

the sense of definitive—words on the 

subject of her first meeting with the Queen 
of Heaven at Massabielle. 

“The first time I was at the Grotto I 
had gone to pick up sticks with two other 
little girls. When we came to the mill I 
asked them if they would like to see where 
the canal water runs into the Gave. They 
said yes. So we followed the canal and 
found ourselves opposite the Grotto. As 
we could not go any further, my two com- 
panions went through the water in front of 
the Grotto, so I was left alone on the other 
side. I asked the two others to help me 
throw stones into the water to see if I 
could cross without taking off my shoes 


and stockings, but it was no good. So I 
came back in front of the Grotto. Hardly 
had I taken off my first stocking when I 
heard a noise as if a sudden wind blew. I 
turned my head and looked at the meadow 
and I saw that the trees were still. I went 
on taking off my stockings and again I 
heard the same sound, and as I lifted up 
my head to look at the Grotto I saw a 
Lady in white. I was a little frightened 
and, thinking it must be an illusion, I 
rubbed my eyes, but in vain; I still saw the 
Lady. Then I put my hand in my pocket 
and took out my rosary. I wanted to 
make the sign of the cross but I could not 
lift my hand to my forehead. Then I was 
seized by a great fear. The Lady took up 
the rosary she held in her hands and she 
made the sign of the cross. I tried again 
to make it, and this time I could. My 
great fear went as soon as I had made the 
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sign of the cross. I knelt down and said 
the rosary before this beautiful Lady. 
When the rosary was ended she beckoned 
me to go nearer, but I did not dare to. 
Then she disappeared. 

“T set about taking off my other stock- 
ing so as to cross the narrow stream in 
front of the Grotto, and we went home.” 


HE child was questioned unendingly 
about her vision. How old was the 
Lady? How was she dressed? In what man- 
ner did she come and go? In fine, an infinity 
of details. This was her unvarying answer: 
“She seemed a young girl, sixteen or 
seventeen years old. She wore a white 
dress drawn in at the waist by a blue 
ribbon whose ends hung down. On her 
head she wore a long white veil so as almost 
to cover her hair. Her feet were bare but 
nearly covered by the folds of her dress, 
except at the tip where a yellow rose shone 
on each. On her right arm she carried a 
rosary of white beads on a golden chain, 
shining like the roses on her feet.’ 

During the course of eighteen apparitions 
the little girl had many hours of conversa- 
tion with Our Lady. A great deal of what 
passed between them was concerned only 
with the intimate affairs of Bernadette’s 
soul and Our Lady charged her to keep this 
part of their talks secret. But for our 
comfort now Bernadette has been allowed 
to tell us much of Mary’s beauty and 
grace—of her fulness of grace. 

Perhaps to us, at first sight, the most 
astounding aspect of Our Lady’s dealings 
with the little girl was their complete 
naturalness. Though she came surrounded 
by the rays of a great glory, though her 
loveliness transcended our purest longings 
after .beauty, though her majesty was 
greater far than our fallen hearts can 
shadow forth, she came still as a young 
girl, and she so dealt with a child at the 
first moment of their first meeting that 
there was never any room in Bernadette’s 
soul but for the perfect love that casts out 
fear. It might almost be said that she 
treated the child as an equal. Except for 
the golden roses on her feet she left in 
Heaven every token of her royalty. Her 
dress was white and unadorned. Her veil 
might almost have been a Pyrenean 
capulet. She spoke the peasant Pyrenean 
tongue. She moved as young girls move, 
quite naturally. She beckoned to Berna- 
dette, she came down through the tunnel 
in the rock to be nearer to her, she smiled, 
she. made the sign of the cross. She 
taught the child her prayers, she confided 
secrets to her. 

And Bernadette talked with her as you 
and I talk with those we love. Our Lady 
asked her for proofs of love. She set her 
tasks. She sent her messages. She shared 
her joys with her, and also her griefs. Just 
as the cures that were to follow Our Lady’s 
visits were completely natural, so were 
these meetings, too. The more their over- 
whelming naturalness is meditated on the 
greater the marvel appears. 


A slight incident occurring during one of 
the visions points this fact. 

On this occasion when Bernadette knelt 
down in her usual place—it was always re- 
served for her—she kept room at her side 
for a specially loved cousin, Jeanne Védére. 
During the course of the apparition she 
rose from her knees and went up close to 
the lower of the two openings in the rock. 
Jeanne followed her. Later Bernadette 
told her, “Then you were close to the 
Lady. If you had stretched out your hand 
the least bit you would have touched her. 
We were talking together, just as I am 
talking to you now. She was talking to me 
quite loudly, and I was talking out loud to 
her.” 

O blessed, wonderful memory for Jeanne 
Védére! 

Yet no one ever cheard the least word of 
their conversation. The only echoes of it 
to reach an attentive ear were a few tiny 
silvery sounds in Bernadette’s throat. 

People sometimes asked Bernadette 
what was the stuff Our Lady’s dress was 
made of. They showed her exquisite silks, 
persisting, Was it like this? Or this? It 
was useless. All stuffs, all dyes, were 
commonplace and coarse beside those 
fabrics woven by angels on looms in 
Paradise. The vesture of the lilies of the 
field was not so beautiful. 


F what type was Our Lady’s beauty, 
they would ask her. And they would 
show her reproductions of famous Ma-~ 
donnas in sculpture or in paint. She 
would have none of them—though she 
thought the portrait of Our Lady at- 
tributed to Saint Luke had a resemblance 
—and also a statue that, by the grace of 
Heaven, she found in the garden at Nevers. 
Once a little company of beautiful and dis- 
tinguished women were brought to see her 
in the cachot (jail). Their escort asked her, 
Was the Lady as beautiful as one of these? 
Bernadette looked at them—for how short 
an instant!—and when she answered there 
was something of pity in her smile. She 
expressed, in honest peasant phrase, how 
far they were from such beauty. 

Another incident may serve to show the 
intimacy of the understanding between the 
blessed Mother of God and little Berna- 
dette. 

For one of the apparitions Mademoiselle 
Estrade had begged her to wait for her 
before starting; but when the morning 
came this sister of a future biographer had 
slept too long and was late. Bernadette 
waited for her as she had promised. As 
they were hurrying down to the Grotto 
together Mademoiselle Estrade said anx- 
iously, “Today you are going to keep Our 
Lady waiting!” 

Bernadette answered, “No, I shall not 
be doing that. Our Lady doesn’t come 
until I’m there.” 

“How do you know?” 

She answered simply, “I feel, I under- 
stand when she’s coming, and then I see 
her.” 


After that second visit on the Sunday 
morning, Bernadette did not go back to 
the Grotto till the following Thursday. 
Then she went early in the morning and 
almost alone. 

The Sunday visit had been far too public. 
People walking out after Vespers in the 
bright wintry sunshine of mid February 
had been surprised by the sight of Louise 
Soubirous running down the roads, rod in 
hand, to chastise a “dying” daughter; and 
the children left with Bernadette by the 
river had had a terrible fright. They made 


the most of it. Last of all, there had been - 


emotional returns to the town, except on 
the part of Bernadette herself, who was 
perfectly calm. In fact, she was rather 
like one of the rocks in the swirling bed of 
the river, quiet in the rush of the torrent, 
or like the fortress on its hill, steady above 
the turmoil in the streets at its base. 

The third visit happened in this wise: 

A certain pious widow had got it into 
her head that the apparition must be a 
soul from Purgatory. A Child of Mary 
had died whom everyone revered as a 
saint. She suggested to Louise Soubirous 
that she and an intimate friend of the dead 
girl should go with Bernadette to the 
Grotto and try to find out what the vision 
might want. They were to take pen, ink 
and paper and a blessed candle, and they 
were to assist at the half-past five Mass in 
the parish church first. The proposed 
escort was of such a respectable character 
and the visit was to be made so discreetly 
that Louise did not hesitate to give her 
consent. 

When Thursady morning came and 
they were near the Grotto they found the 
canal the children had previously been 
through running full course, and its 
waters too deep for crossing. The alter- 
native way was by a breakneck path on 
the far side of Massabielle. Bernadette 
ran ahead and was down it and into the 
Grotto before the ladies had begun a fairly 
perilous descent. They followed with what 
speed they could and met the child coming 
out of the Grotto. 

“‘She’s there!’”? she told them, her face 
radiant. 

The widow, however, had no intention 
of being taken in. She became exceed- 
ingly severe. 

“Listen, little girl,” she said, and she 
raised her hand menacingly, “if you say 
you see something when you don’t, look 
out for yourself!” 

But Bernadette went back till she could 
see the niche again. 

“She is there,” she assured them. She 
pointed to the empty Grotto. “Look!” 


HEY could see nothing. But it was 
impossible to doubt her word. So they 
leant their blessed candle against a stone, 
lighted it, took out their rosaries and began 
to pray. 
When the five decades were finished, 
they put the paper and the pen dipped in 
ink into Bernadette’s hands and told her 
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to go up to the Lady and say she must— 
note the phrase—write down a message to 
tell them what was her motive in appear- 
ing. The child obediently went up to the 
rock and, standing on tiptoe just under 
the niche, held up the pen and paper. She 
remained in this position for a moment 
and then came back. The paper was 
blank as they had given it to her. 

“The Lady laughed,’’ said Bernadette. 
“Then she said, ‘There is no need for me 
to write what I have to say. Will you do me 
the kindness to come here every day for 
fifteen days?’ I promised, and then she 
said, ‘I promise to make you happy, not in 
this world, but in the next.’” 

While the child made her report the 
Lady had disappeared. 


T is interesting to note here that on 
this one occasion Bernadette does not 
seem to have been rapt into ecstasy. The 
widow and her friend could not see that 
at any moment she was other than her 
everyday self. 

Yet this vision had held something for 
Bernadette of which she could never speak 
afterwards without emotion. This was 
Our Blessed Lady’s courtesy. 

It must be remembered that Bernadette 
was almost an outcast. There probably 
was not a poorer family in the whole of 
Lourdes. There almost certainly was not 
a worse lodged one. Yet the Queen of 
Heaven, who might command the sera- 
phim, laid no commands upon a peasant 
girl. She said, “Will you do me the kind- 
ness?” as to one who may grant or refuse. 
She used, too, the ceremonious vous in 
speaking to her, instead of the ordinary 
intimate conversational ¢u, always used 
by French people in dealing with a child 
or an inferior. She treated Bernadette, in 
fact, like a responsible person worthy of 
respect. A vast lesson to us, nowadays, 
to whom courtesy is almost a myth. 

Bernadette never forgot that lesson of 
Our Lady’s. The courtesy of her heavenly 
Mistress twisted itself into the very fibres 
of her heart. Ever after, she had an over- 
whelming dignity when she spoke of Our 
Blessed Lady. Ever after, her gesture in 
making the sign of the cross had a nobility 
that was inconceivable till it had been 
seen; so that a priest who had watched her 
bless herself said of her, “Only in Heaven 
could she have learnt to bless herself so.” 
Indeed, many who were adamant in un- 
belief when confronted with stories of 
apparition and miracle were converted by 
merely hearing the story of her visions 
from Bernadette. 

The fifteen visits, then, were agreed 
upon, and her parents’ permission was 
given. They, good people, were still con- 
vinced that the apparition was the ghost 
of some dead relative. In fact, that night, 
after family prayers, these dear folk went 
to the length of repeating a number of 
Paters and Aves for the repose of Our 
Lady’s soul. 

As there is as much, or more, gossip in 


a little French provincial town as any- 
where else, the news that the Lady had 
asked Bernadette to pay her fifteen visits 
spread rapidly. Next morning a crowd of 
women went too. The men held aloof for 
the moment, evidently fearing to com- 
promise their dignity. However, those 
who went were so overwhelmed by the 
sight of the girl in ecstasy that every suc- 
ceeding morning the crowds grew. From a 
handful of people and then a few hundreds 
the crowd had to be numbered by thou- 
sands, until in the end twenty thousand 
people were pushing to get places near to a 
child saying her rosary in the mouth of a 
cave. 

How beautiful the Mother of God is 
may only be faintly guessed at from the 
reflection of her beauty in a creature. 
Bernadette would kneel on the stone kept 
free for her, unconscious of how closely 
friends, and sometimes enemies too, were 
hemming her in. She took out her rosary. 
She said it quietly. She might have been 
alone before some altar in the parish 
church, or in some chestnut grove at 
Bartrés. The crowd would watch her in 
silence till a murmur would rise from those 
nearest her. The word would pass from 
mouth to mouth, “Now she sees!” For 
suddenly her face had become transfigured. 

Her eyes were on her vision. Her plain 
little peasant features shone with an 
angelic beauty. Her face became white 
except for a faint strain of red on cheeks 
and lips. Her skin had a clearness of 
texture, as though it had become trans- 
parent. It seemed to be full of light. Her 
clasped hands, her whole body, moved to- 
wards the Lady. Only the slenderest bonds 
seemed to restrain her from flying from 
the unquiet earth to her feet. 

“Her happy eyes seemed pierced with 
rays of light,” writes Father Duboe. 
“Sometimes her lips moved faintly; more 
often they were gently closed. Happiness 
was reflected on her face in a smile so faint, 
yet so infinitely sweet, so reverent, so full 
of wonder, so greatly loving, that it showed 
how great and good was the Being who 
stood before her. From time to time 
tears fell from her motionless eyelids, rolled 
down like drops of dew on some shining 
leaf, and stayed long, gleaming there like 
precious stones on her white cheeks.” 

The crowd was never tired of watching 
her. 


HE ecstasy would end in a noble salu- 

tation, the child would sigh, the heav- 
enly light died, the marvelous pallor 
changed to a cruder coloring, the eyes lost 
their radiance. Bernadette was a peasant 
girl again—tired and sad. 

Her mother and an aunt who generally 
accompanied her kept the people away 
from her as best they could. They could 
not prevent them from following her in a 
long procession home. The visions, far 
from being a joy to Bernadette’s parents, 
could not have been a greater trial. 

Then the local authorities began to 


interfere. These might be broadly classi- 
fied as civil, social and religious. 

Of the civil authorities the police were 
the nearest to Bernadette and the most 
powerful. The social authorities were less 
clearly defined. They consisted, of course, 
of the local intellectuals—lawyers, doctors 
and so on, whose power was implicit 
rather than explicit. The religious au- 
thorities were the parish priest, the 
curates and the Nevers Sisters. These 
were the last to interfere. In fact they 
only did so when the policy of non-interfer- 
ence was impossible. 


HE civil and social authorities were 

anti-religious. Jacomet, the chief of 
the police, was the sort of man who is at 
home in dealing with rascals, but who has 
not the faintest understanding of honest 
men. Lasserre says Truth upset him. Dis- 
interestedness made him _ suspicious. 
Frankness tortured him, because his only 
interest in life was in dealing with lies. A 
man less likely to deal fairly with a soul 
like Bernadette could scarcely have been 
found. It must be admitted, however, 
that the case for his interference was 
strong. 

Great crowds were inmovement. Throngs 
of visitors were crowding into the town. 
Public feeling ran high. There might be 
trouble and the banks of the Cave were a 
most unsuitable place for it. He might be 
held responsible for accidents. The 
thought suggested itself naturally: If 
people were to be prevented from as- 
sembling in force at the Grotto, the easiest 
way to stop them was to stop Bernadette. 

So, at least, it seemed at first to Jacomet. 
He sent a policeman to fetch her to an 
interview. She was led off as she came 
out of Vespers on the second Sunday 
afternoon. 

Estrade, who had rooms in Jacomet’s 
house, went downstairs when the peace of 
his Sunday afternoon was disturbed by 
voices, and he slid into Jacomet’s room. 
He found that the chief of police was 
adopting a charming air of interest and 
friendliness. He questioned the child 
sympathetically. He made a show of 
noting her answers. Later, however, when 
he proceeded to read aloud what pur- 
ported to be her deposition, it was evident 
that he had deliberately distorted her 
story. She had to interrupt him con- 
tinually to set him right. She did so re- 
spectfully but fearlessly. 

When he found it was impossible to 
convict her of inconsistency he changed 
his tune. He became brutal. He accused 
her of inventing her tale. He assured her 
he knew not only who had originated the 
imposture but also the gains in view. 
Bernadette was astounded. “I don’t 
understand,”’ she said. 

He refused to believe her, and when 
she again denied his accusations, he con- 
tradicted her afresh. Then he said he 
must have her promise not to go to the 
Grotto. 
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Bernadette reminded him of her promise 
to the Lady. 

“So that’s how the land lies, is it?” he 
shouted violently. ‘‘Do you think I’ve 
time to listen to fairy tales? Or that if 
you're pig-headed I’ll give way? Unless 
you promise me now not to go back to 
Massabielle, I’ll send for a policeman and 
have vou imprisoned.” 


ERNADETTE listened in silence. 
She did not answera word. Another 
Victim in another interrogation had set 
her a precedent nearly two thousand 
years before. 

Now Estrade, who was a gentler, more 
cultivated type than Jacomet, saw clearly 
that, even if the child were deluded, she 
was telling the truth as far as she could 
and he felt sorry for her. She could only 
come to grief in a contest with the chief 
of police, he was convinced. She was 
little, she was simple, she was poor. He 
advised her to give way. But Bernadette 
did not answer him-either. She glanced 
once at him as he was speaking, seemed to 
make up her mind that he had now powers 
for dealing with the situation, and gave her 
attention to Jacomet again. 


At this juncture Frangois Soubirous was 
heard at the door. He had come to 
“rescue” his daughter. So Jacomet ha- 
rangued him too, repeating his threat of 
imprisonment if he did not keep his 
daughter at home. Poor Francois asked 
for nothing better than to give in. 

“Ah! Sir,” he replied humbly, when 
Jacomet’s angry voice at last fell silent. 
““May I speak frankly? I’m sure the 
child’s tale is what she believes to be true, 
but it’s possible she has made a mistake. 
That’s what we don’t know. I can assure 
you my wife and I are worn out with all 
we have to put up with. For the last 
three or four days our one room has been 
filled with strangers and we can’t get rid 
of them. I shall be only too glad of your 
authority for shutting my door. I can 
promise you Bernadette doesn’t go near 
Massabielle.” 


ACOMET congratulated him on his 
common-sense and told him to take 
his daughter away. The first round of 
the struggle with the civi] authorities 
was Over, but at what an appalling cost 
to Bernadette! 
Next day, with heavy heart, she went 


straight to school without going to the 
Grotto. There the children, taking the 
popular line of the moment, jeered. The 
Nevers Sisters thought her mad at least. 
One of them who seems to have been 
particularly scandalized told her what a 
wicked little thing she was to make sport 
of holy things. During those few hours 
Bernadette seems to have suffered a sort 
of Passion. She felt the lash of the 
scourges of unfriendly tongues. Her poor 
little heart was ringed with a thorny 
circlet of barbed words. 


T midday she set out for home again, 
hiding her wounds, a tragic creature; 
but at the parting of roads she was seized 
by aninvisible force and compelled to make 
her promised visit to Massabielle. There 
she prayed as usual, but alas! the niche 
remained cold and empty. The Lady did 
not come. So the child carried her cross 
home again with her, hardly seeing the 
way she went, so crushing was the load 
she stumbled under it. 

How her heart must have cried to the 
echoing rocks and the sighing river, ‘“‘My 
Lady, My Lady, why have you forsaken 
me when I need you most?” 

















Though princes of the earth should cry 
Him welcome, lofty palace roof 
Seemed low to him, who held aloof, 

Nor set his lower than the sky; 

While all his wealthy kith and kin 
Brought gems and furs to robe him in. 


With ermine hangings for his bed 
Came Sister Snow in winter time; 
And Sister Rain and Brother Rime 
With pearls and diamonds crowned his head 
Till Brother Sun, in kingly play, 
Would come and fling them all away. 


'The Rich Man of Assisi 


By Atun M. Evneb 


ETRO BERNADONP’S son 


Was richer than a king. They say 
He found a field where treasure lay, 


And bartered all to buy it. None 
In all the land so rich as he 
To wed the Lady Poverty. 


And yet this Dives, lusting still, 
Would rifle with his miser’s art 
The very coffers of God’s Heart, 
Till on a day he had his will: 
From Heaven’s height a seraph came, 
And brought him rubies red as flame. 


Green-arrassed halls with perfume strewn 
House him, of all men wealthiest, 
With ruby buckle at his breast, 
And ruby-studded glove and shoon. 
O rich man Francis, look on me, 
So poor, who crave an alms of thee. 
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Flowers from East-Side 


By Dorothy Day 


Ohne is anold Irish and German neigh- 
borhood, in New York, with respectable 
red-brick houses, shining windows, and 
neat backyards. Now Italian families 
are moving in and though the windows 
may not be so shiny, the backyards are 
even moré lovingly cared for than ever 
before. 

The little shops along the street shelter 
carpenters who make birdhouses and doll- 
houses, stout Germans who run cider 
saloons, piano tuners, glassblowers, Chin- 
ese laundrymen and bakers. From the 
bakeries comes a warm homely odor of 
bread, and from the few little family 
grocery stores come the smells of coffee 
and pickled herring. 

Mrs. Gebhart is the janitress of our 
building, but she doesn’t like to be called it. 
Her husband works in a bank and she at- 
tends an Episcopalian church and her 
two children, always well-dressed, sing in 
the choir. She doesn’t like the name of 
janitress, but she doesn’t shirk the work. 
All day she is scrubbing and toiling and 
moiling and the halls are spotless and even 
the backyard shines. 

Her old mother, who lives with her, was 
the child of a second marriage back in 
Bavaria and brought up a Protestant while 
her half-brothers and sisters were brought 
up Catholics since their mother who had 
died was a Catholic; and the old lady said 
she ever looked with love and respect on 
the Catholic faith and ever prayed to the 
Blessed Mother of us all. 

When apartments are vacated in the 
house, she and her daughter sprinkle them 
with holy water (which they get from 
friends and keep in the house in case of 
sickness) and send up prayers for good 
tenants. 

The Gebharts live on the second floor, 
and across the hall there is little Benny, an 
only child of devoted Sicilian parents 
whose other children died when babies. 
Such loving care is lavished on little 
Benny! He is his father’s constant com- 
panion, and since his father is a devout 
man, four-year-old Benny has a good 
knowledge of his faith. At Christmas he 
told all the children in the house of the 
birth of the little Jesus, and when Lent 
had come, he told the story of Holy Week in 
complete detail, dwelling with especial love 
on the incident of the wicked thief whom 
Jesus forgave on the cross. When he tells 
of the earthquake which convulsed the 
earth after the crucifixion, his black eyes 
roll, he shudders and he speaks with bated 
breath. His mother is an invalid and can- 
not get out much, but every night Benny 


and his father go to Benediction at the 
little church a few blocks away, and if 
therc is a sermon, Benny sleeps, stretched 
out in the pew with his head on his 
father’s knee. 

Little Benny goes to the movies often 
with his father, but the pictures they choose 
to see are religious films which are shown 
regularly once or twice a week at a little 
theater on Fourteenth Street. There are 
the lives of the Saints, and only last week 
there was the story of Mary Magdalene. 

The audience was a fervent Italian one, 
and there were many children. Mary Mag- 
dalene heard of the fame of Jesus and went 
to hear Him speak, hiding her face in a 
veil and leaving for the time her house of 
luxury. At the first sight of Our Savior, 
standing by the seashore and talking to 
His disciples and followers who sat around 
on the grass before Him, the audience 
broke into wild applause. 

The film was a tragic one, and the grief 
and repentance of Mary Magdalene were 
intense. And it was the first religious film 
that either my little Teresa or I had seen. 
I heard her sniffing and, turning to her, 
found the tears streaming down her face. 

“But why is she crying so much?” 
Teresa wanted to know, her own small 
voice broken with tears. ‘‘Why isn’t she 
happy if she loves Jesus so much?” I too 
regretted the anguish with which the 
actress insisted on depicting the part. 
‘“Wheri you have God in your heart you 
are happy,” Teresa went on. “Oh, why is 
she throwing herself on the ground like 
that?” 

I wanted to bring her home but she re- 
fused to come, insisting on staying through 
to the end. It was a comfort to her after- 
ward to talk it over with little Benny, who 
liked the fervor with which the Italian 
actors and actresses had played their 
parts. 


PSTAIRS from Beriny there is an 

Italian family very sad to contemplate. 
There is an elderly father, black with the 
hatred of God, a young and beautiful wife, 
who is kept a prisoner on Sundaysso that she 
may not attend Mass, and two very beau- 
tiful children, a boy of twelve and a girl of 
ten. Occasionally little Etta used to slip 
downstairs to me on Sunday morning and 
ask to go to church with us and she begged 
for a prayer book, which I gave her. She 
is a silent, shy child and hard to talk to. 
After a few Sundays, Angelo, her brother, 
told her father of her attendance at church, 
and now she no longer can come with us to 
Mass. 
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Mrs. Gebhard, a good soul, thought this 
was a very sad situation and ought in some 
way to be remedied. She had thought, she 
said, that it was only Catholicism which 
Mr. Neri hated, so one Sunday morning 
she ran upstairs to ask him if she could 
take Etta to the Episcopalian church. But 
Mr. Neri slammed the door in her face, 
saying that he had no use for God, that his 
God was his machine and his work. 


ELL, I comfort myself, Mr. Neri can- 

not stop little Benny from discoursing 
on the Passion of Christ, nor does he know 
that when Etta comes into our house she 
spends a good dea! of her time playing with 
my Teresa’s little crib which is set up all 
the year since it gives the children so much 
pleasure. She gets some grains of religious 
instruction—she cannot help it—living in 
a Catholic neighborhood such as this. 

The other evening at five o’clock I was 
going out of the house and found a young 
fellow bending over the ashcans and 
ferreting around. He was short and 
broad, had a pleasant, smiling face and 
dark brown eyes. 

“What are you looking for?” I asked 
him, and he said: 

“T don’t mind dirtying my hands in ash- 
cans as long as my soul is clean.” 

He really said it! And added, “I pick 
up any old thing—picture frames, light 
shades, old clothes, magazines. I mend 
what can be mended and then I sell them 
again.” 

“Could you use a suit?’”’ I asked some- 
what superfluously. ‘My brother was 
given one that doesn’t fit.” 

He accepted the suit and the next morn- 
ing brought a gift in return—a carpet 
sweeper with a mended handle. 

For we, too, have the privilege of being 
poor, as he could see by our surroundings. 
Yet in our poverty we enjoy such privi- 
leges that it seems hypocritical to offer it 
to God as poverty. For who ever heard of 
such a backyard as we have in the middle 
of New York City, with a sprawling fig 
tree, privet hedges and masses of petunias 
in bloom in summer? 

Just now it is blanketed in snow, the 
hedges are delicately outlined, the tulips 
that were already pushing up are hiding 
under their blanket of hay, and the hardy 
ice plant is boldly flaunting its pale green 
succulent leaves through the white. 

“How much do you pay here?” our 
guest with the carpet sweeper asked. Poor 
people don’t know anything about Emily 
Post and her book of etiquette. 

“Twenty-three,” we told him. 
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“That’s an awful lot,” he said doubt- 
fully. 
six dollars down on Thirteenth Street near 
the river. They’re cheap because you have 
to walk blocks to a street car.” 

“Tt’s the back yard we’re paying for,” 
we told him apoiogetically. 

“But if you get so you can’t pay it,” 
said the explorer of ashcans, not pessi- 
mistically, but with the fatalism of the 
poor, “and you’re thinking of moving, just 
let me know, I’ll help you. I sure do appre- 
ciate that suit and the shoes.” 


FRIEND came in the other evening 

and sat talking of poverty, social 
justice, of the Communist Party and the 
present. venality of its appeals to the 
working people. 

“Tn the first place, the poor must accept 
their poverty before beginning to work for 
a cause. If they start working for a move- 
ment for a fifty-dollar bonus (one of the 
demands of the Hunger Marchers on Wash- 
ington last winter) they are defeated at the 
outset. 

“What good is that fifty dollars going to 
do them? It would pay some immediate 
bills—that’s all. In a day each one would 
have been as poor as before. It’s the same 
with this fight for low rents. It’s not right 
to ask a man to get out and beg aid and 
help for himself. He must be offered a 
larger, more abstract ideal if he is to be 
won to a cause. The whole temper of the 
American people is against such petty pan- 
handling. Offer a man the case of those 
people more oppressed than himself, offer 
him his children’s future welfare, the future 
welfare of the people to work for, and there 
is some chance of awakening his social 
consciousness. 

“‘ Masses of workingmen by the thousand 
have gone on strike because a few of their 
number have been discharged, or because 
of a lowering of wages of their fellows, but 
not usually for immediate relief for them- 
selves. It speaks well for their ideals, for 
their patient endurance under difficulties. 
If you start thinking of your own condition 
and how it can be bettered, soon the 
thought of self, like a sponge absorbing 
water, gathers every other thought and 
aim.” 

As I listened to our guest, I thought of 
those lines of William James on poverty, 
words which in this case are Catholic in 
spirit: 

“Poverty is indeed the strenuous life, 
without brass bands or uniforms or hys- 
teric popular applause or lies or circumlo- 
cutions; and when one sees the way in 
which wealth-getting enters as an ideal into 
the very bone and marrow of our genera- 
tion, one wonders whether a revival of the 
belief that poverty is a worthy religious 
vocation may not be the transformation 
of military courage, and the spiritual re- 
form which our time stands most in 
need of. 

“Among us English speaking peoples, 
especially do the praises of poverty need 
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once more to be boldly sung. We have 
grown literally afraid to be poor. We 
despise anyone who elects to be poor in 
order to simplify and save his inner life. 
If he does not join the general scramble 
and pant with the money making street, 
we deem him spiritless and lacking in 
ambition. We have lost the power even of 
imagining what the ancient idealization of 
poverty could have meant; the liberation 
from material attachments, the unbribed 
soul, the manlier indifference, the paying 
our way by what we are and not by what 
we have, the right to fling away our life at 
any moment irresponsibly—the more ath- 
letic trim, in short, the fighting shape.” 

If one does not elect poverty, I thought, 
at least one can accept it gladly, from the 
hand of God, and feel privileged at the gift. 

Around the corner from the house there 
is a little delicatessen where I stop after 
daily Mass to buy my rolls and milk. 
Usually, I find the old Jewish father 
garbed in his phylacteries and tallus, read- 
ing the psalms, blessing the Lord, and it 
makes me feel very happy. The love of 
God is a catching thing, I realize, when I 
see him busy with his prayers, standing 
behind a counter on which are ranged 
herrings and cheeses and baskets of bar- 
gains in canned goods. And as I go down 
the street with my bundles under my arm, 
I too am praising the Lord, singing the 
song my little Teresa likes best of all: 
“All ye works of the Lord, bless ye the 
Lord, praise Him and exalt Him above all 
forever.” 

The Jewish mother is very kind and 
good. The other day she was talking to a 
ragged woman, comforting her in a kindly 
tone of voice, and when the customer had 
gone she turned to me and told me the 
woman’s hard story. “She has three chil- 
dren and she is going to have another, and 
her husband is out of work. They get home 
relief, of course, but there is always extra 
things they need and I help as much as I 
can. Now she wants to go up to the hos- 
pital and make arrangements for her care 
—but they have a cold water flat, and she 
is just too tired to heat the water for a 
bath. So I told her to come up to my place 
where I have steam heat and hot water, 
and be real luxurious. I can take care of 
the kids. I know ’em. There’s been five 
in my family.” 

And I happen to know that in addition 
to the bath, the delicatessen woman, 
whose name by the way is Gottlieb, took 
some of her daughter’s nice underwear 
and gave them to the poor woman. A 
nice sense of charity, this Jewish woman 
has. 


T is a happy thing to find such charity 

wherever you go. A few Sundays ago I 
went up to Bellevue to see a friend who 
was in the medical ward. The wards are 
very crowded and there are not enough 
nurses, so ward maids and some of the up- 
patients are busy all day long, waiting 
on the patients and helping to clean up 


the rooms. One old Irish ward woman 
showed us a rosary which had been given 
her by one of the patients. 

“Tt is a good strong one,” she pointed 
out, “and it will not wear out. I need a 
strong one because I’m saying me beads all 
the time. I’ve got to be saying them for 
all the poor souls that have to miss Mass 
on Sundays, God pity ’em.” 


ND now our friends and neighbors are 

being educated by a Catholic agitator, 

an advocate of Catholic Action, whom we 
call Brother Peter of Union Square. 

A few months ago when I was down in 
Washington reporting on the Hunger 
Marchers, a short, broad, middle-aged 
man, dressed in working men’s clothes 
came to our door inquiring whether I lived 
there and where I was. 

“T have read an article of hers in THE 
S1cn,” he said, “and I have come to 
educate her. She has had experience in the 
radical movement, and evidently her writ - 
ing is acceptable, othertvise it would not be 
published. But what I want to do is to 
give her background, historical back- 
ground. I am sure she lacks it. I want 
to tell her all about Adam Smith and 
Ricardo and Calvin and how he legalized 
money-lending at interest. I want her to 
write a series of articles to show how the 
Reformation, which was really the De- 
formation of Catholic Thought, made the 
world what it is today. Has she read 
the Popes’ encyclicals?” 

My brother and my sister-in-law who 
live with me told him that I had. 

“But have you read them?” he wanted 
to know. “I make extracts and quota- 
tions from them and read them in Union 
Square. A Communist wanted to beat 
me the other day. They say that I muddle 
the mind, that I confuse the issue. They 
say that the Pope is stealing their thunder. 
But I don’t pay any attention to them.” 

While he talked he stood in the middle 
of the kitchen, gesticulating enthusiasti- 
cally. My brother works nights on a 
newspaper, and since it was nearly five 
o’clock and time for him to be going, 
he was trying to eat, dress himself, find 
cuff-links, scarf, tobacco pouch, etc. Mary 
was busy waiting on him, walking around 
Brother Peter, trying to set the table and 
keep out of his way. Little Teresa fol- 
lowed him around, liking his enthusiasm, 

It must have been a hectic scene. For 
now I know Brother Peter and his oblivi- 
ousness to his surroundings. If he wants 
to discourse on the revolution and the 
history of modern economics, nothing is 
going to stop him. Fire, flood, and all 
human activities might intervene, but he 
would go on lecturing. 

He continued to discourse, addressing 
his remarks to Mary, for he thinks that all 
people desire this knowledge whether their 
life’s work is painting or taking care of 
children and cooking. And my brother 
continued to try to get to work, and Mary 
to serve him, and Teresa to follow him 
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around. Little Benny came in to add 
to the confusion, and the French fried 
potatoes burnt and filled the air with 
smoke, and the salad was spilled on the 
floor by Brother Peter who joggled Mary’s 
arm as she passed him. 

But Mary is a girl of discernment. She 
listened with what piece of her mind she 
could spare him under the circumstances, 
and she told him to come back when I 
had returned to the city. 

So now he has become a regular visitor 
to the house. To whatever friends are 
present, he preaches the reform of the 
banking system. To the janitor coming 
in to fix the faucet he advocates round 
table discussions, and to the laundry man 
he speaks of Communes, and to out-of- 
work friends he urges houses of hospitality 
such as were run by the bishops in the 
Middle Ages. 

He is especially fond of the Pope’s 
encyclical on St. Francis of Assisi and 
preaches voluntary poverty to everyone, 
as the sure basis for all reform. He visits 
editors of magazines to argue the matter 
of their editorial policies. To anyone who 
advocates social reform he is an immediate 
friend and collaborator. He seeks out 
parish priests to talk to them of the 
social order. 

He is, indeed, a “fellow worker.” He 
is up to date in his reading and in his 
knowledge of what is being read by the 
great numbers of unemployed who gather 
in Union Square to discuss current events. 

“There are those who say that I’m like 
Naphtha in Thomas Mann’s Magic 


Mount,” he said. “I have not read the 
book, but perhaps you wish to read it and 
tell me what it is about. I am busy with 
other things right now. I am reading 
Julian Benda’s Treason of the Intellectuals. 
I will make digests of it for you and you 
can use them in your writing. He has a 
great deal to say on the subject of national- 
ism that is very true and pertinent. And 
then I think you shouldread Jacques Mara- 
tain’s The Three Reformers, and Professor 
Rand’s Founders of the Middle Ages, and 
Walsh’s Greatest of all Centuries. And 
there is Funk’s Manual of Church History; 
and Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 
by Tawney; and Social Principles of the 
Gospel by Lugan. And what about Kro- 
potkin? Of course he was an anarchist 
but his Ethics ought to be read by everyone. 
I am told that they will not allow it to be 
published in Russia. He has three books 
that are very good: Ethics, Mutual Aid, 
and Farms, Factories and Workshops, though 
I am not so sure of the name of that last 
book. I'll tell you what I’ll do. I'll read 
Farms, Factories and Workshops for you 
and bring you the digest of each chapter. 
Will that help you? I do want to help 
you.” 


AY then Brother Peter, after making 
his daily visit and his reports of what 
he has read and of all the editors, parish 
priests and working men he has been 
talking to during the past twenty-four 
hours, disappears for a time, going up to 
the country to work in a camp, chopping 
wood, cutting ice, or doing whatever his 


hand finds to do. With all his physical 
labors, he does not drop the mental. Every 
day I receive a batch of quotations, one 
page headed Devotional, another Intellec- 
tual, and the other Social. 

When he returns to the city, he stays 
at a little hotel down on the Bowery for 
forty cents a night. Often he becomes ex- 
travagant, buying books or magazines, 
and sharing meals with his friends, and 
then nights come when he must sit up at a 
restaurant across the street from the hotel 
where he is permitted to remain if he does 
not close his eyes in slumber. As long as 
he sits awake over his cup of coffee he and 
his friends can sit and discuss the affairs 
of the world. 

After his nights in the restaurant, Bro- 
ther Peter usually comes to my house for 
breakfast and I am just home from Mass 
when I find him knocking on the 
door ready to get washed up and eat 
with me. 

Now that I am used to his vehemence 
and obliviousness to his material surround- 
ings, and know that he doesn’t mind being 
checked or diverted in his discourses, I 
find him always illuminating and of great 
help. He has a breadth of outlook, a wide 
range of reading, a pungent comment on 
the affairs of the day that is always 
stimulating. 

He is away again now, but he will be 
back soon and we will discuss spring plans 
for an offensive on the Union Square 
front—to combat Communism on the one 
hand, and the indifference of the Catholic 
laity to social problems on the other. 





NOTES 


UR MOVIE-MADE CHILDREN. 
By Henry James Forman. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $2.50. 


The movies are one of the most potent 
influences in modern life and morality. 
At the present writing producers, directors, 
arbiters and the rest of the controlling 
powers in the moving-picture industry are 
coming in for a great deal of adverse 
criticism resulting from the manner in 
which they wield this tremendous influence. 
After a reading of Mr. Forman’s engrossing 
volume, one is not in the least surprised at 
this popular outcry of just disapproval. 

Even the most casual observer must ad- 
mit that the movies are not at all that 
they should be. But the array of facts and 
figures and damaging evidence which this 
book marshals is amazing and a bit terrify- 
ing. The impression gained after reading 
this volume is that the movies, in general, 
are a positive menace to the younger 
generation and an insult to intelligent and 
right-minded adults. 

The material which the author used is 
found in some dozen studies by eminent 
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sociologists and scientists whose investiga- 
tions of the movies and their influence were 
made over a period of five years, from 1929 
to 1933, and supported by the Payne Foun- 
dation, an organization interested in the 
radio, moving pictures and reading in re- 
lation to children and adolescents. 

Mr. Forman has taken these often com- 
plicated and heavily documented reports, 
grouped them together and drawn out the 
essential facts. These he has set down in a 
popular style. A former newspaper man, 
he has put a freshness, a vitality and an 
added interest into them. However, it 
must be remarked that he never strays 
from the truth, neither does he strive for 
any effect. He is simply the reporter of 
fact. 

The material is exceptionally well ar- 
ranged and distributed. It begins with a 
rather general treatise on ‘The Scope of 
Motion Pictures,” after which follows page 
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after page of enlightening and startling 
evidence culminating in a masterly sum- 
mary and conclusion. The author does not 
discount the really good pictures that have 
found their way out of Hollywood. He 
gives them due consideration and just 
praise. But they are so infrequent and few 
that they cannot hope to balance the tripe 
and balderdash. 

Will (Czar) Hays is quoted as saying: 
“‘The proper treatment of crime as a social 
fact or as a dramatic motive is the inalien- 
able right of a free press, a free speech and 
of an unshackled stage or screen.” Mr. 
Forman has no quarrel with this opinion. 
“The key to the situation, however,” he 
remarks, “lies in the second word— 
proper.” The same Mr. Hays would seem 
to be a somewhat unnecessary adjunct who 
draws a fat salary for saying “proper” 
things and giving a dash of publicity to 
questionable films. 

There is a wealth of information in this 
book. Parents should read it, pastors 
should read it, teachers should read it. A 
review cannot begin to do justice to its 
great value. In it the movies of today are 
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tried in the scales of morality and found 
wanting. Frequently one hears the ques- 
tion, Are the movies good or bad for my 
child, helpful or harmful? Read this book 


and you have an answer. 


HISTLES OF SILVER. By Helen 
Parry Eden. The Bruce Co., Mil- 
waukee. $2.00. 


This latest collection of short stories and 
verse from the pen of Helen Parry Eden 
serves to prove once again her unmistak- 
able ability as a literary craftsman of rare 
talent. In all there are fifteen stories, 
each written in a delightfully whimsical 
and appealing strain. Often they are 
medieval in setting, dealing with monks 
and friars and the wandering minstrels 
of those days of faith and chivalry. 
‘Whistles of Silver,”’ the title story, is a 
tale of priest and parson in early Seven- 
teenth Century England. Another story, 
which won much favorable comment when 
it first appeared in this country some few 
years ago, bears the intriguing title, 
“Rustiquel, The Rat-Catcher.” 

There is an irresistible charm pervading 
this book, a sort of playfulness and quaint 
simplicity. But underlying every story 
one finds a deep religious sense, a beautiful 
reverence and an appreciation of the higher, 
more noble things in life which give 
strength and vigor to all and stamp them 
as genuinely Catholic. 


Poemsare interspersed among the stories. 
There are snatches of this verse which are 
of the same excellence and inspiring quali- 
ties which caused the late Joyce Kilmer to 
refer to Mrs. Eden’s work as “the noblest 
devotional poetry written since the death 
of Francis Thompson.” An added feature 
is the illustrating, done by her husband, 
Denis Eden, which harmonizes perfectly 
with the text. 


AINT ANSELM. By Joseph Clayton, 
F.R.Hist.S. The Bruce Co., Mil- 
waukee. $1.75. 


History has not been kind to St. An- 
selm, nor just. Although a Doctor of the 
Universal Church, an Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and an able philosopher and 
theologian, he is today but little known, 
and his writings and opinions scantily 
appreciated. Indeed, the editor’s preface 
informs us that this present volume by 
Joseph Clayton is the first complete 
biography of St. Anselm to appear in the 
English language. 

St. Anselm came to England by way of 
Normandy and the town of Aosta in the 
heart of the western Alps. It was in this 
latter place that he was born exactly nine 
hundred years ago of an aristocratic and 
wealthy Lombard family. At the age of 
twenty-three, upon the death of his be- 
loved mother, he set out from his home. 
After some three years of traveling about 
Europe, he entered that famous medieval 
seat of learning and piety, the Abbey of 
Bec, where the renowned Lanfranc was 
Prior. A few years later, despite his youth 
and the brevity of his life in the monas- 
tery, Anselm was appointed to succeed 
his erstwhile master and superior, Lan- 
franc, as Prior. Sixteen years later he 
was made Abbot, and fifteen years after 
that he was named Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, much against his will and his desire 
for monastic solitude. 

The years of his archbishopric were 
stormy ones, filled with jealousies, strife 
and contention. He had to contend witha 
headstrong, rapacious king in the person of 
Rufus. It was while he was in Canterbury, 
too, that the evils of lay investiture 
reached their height. Anselm, however, 
was equal to it all. With great calmness, 
magnificent courage and absolute justice 
he administered the affairs of his jurisdic- 
tion. His unswerving loyalty to the Pope 
and his adamancy in upholding the laws 
and teachings of the Church in the face of 
scorn and threats finally cost him his see 
and almost his very life. He was exiled 
by Henry but returned to England and died 
at Canterbury in 1109. 

The concluding chapters of the book 
offer a brief but succinct and interesting dis- 
cussion of Saint Anselm as philosopher and 
theologian. Special stress is placed upon 
his immortal treatise Cur Deus Homo, a 
dialogue on the Redemption that has never 
been surpassed. 

Mr. Clayton has written a distinguished 


biography remarkable for its scholarly tone 
and replete with valuable information. 
Throughout his pages St. Anselm stands 
forth in true light, a vigorous personality, 
an exceptionally able administrator, a 
loyal subject of Rome, a Saint and a 
scholar. ‘He is still the great priest no less 
than the great philosopher, while time 
shall last, the comrade of all who seek 
freedom and serve truth.” 


LANNING AND PLANTING THE 

HOME GARDEN. By Pauline Mur- 
ray. Orange Judd Publishing Co., New 
York. $3.50. 


Here is just the book for those who want 
to beautify the grounds about their homes, 
but who cannot afford the services of a 
landscape gardener or who have an in- 
sufficient knowledge of gardening or who 
like to putter around, laying out plants 
and shrubs with their own hands. Every 
conceivable manner of small garden for the 
city as well as for the suburban and 
country home-owner is treated of. All the 
tricks and minutest details of gardening 
find mention here in this complete and 
simply written volume. 

One is told when, where, what and 
how to plant. Thorough instructions are 
given on the planning and laying out of 
paths, lawns, borders, trellises and the 
like. There is a chapter of planting around 
houses with wings, another on front-yard 
gardens, another tells the best way to set 
off a garage and driveway. In fact, no 
matter what the shape of the lot to be 
planted, the color of the house or the 
position of it, this book will certainly 
contain suggestions to fit the circum- 
stances. There is also a discussion of 
garden implements which is enlightening 
and should save much needless expense. 
A complete garden calendar is appended. 
The text is embellished with numerous 
explanatory drawings and photographs. 
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All in all, this is a most valuable book, 
amply fulfilling its purpose and offering 
designs and directions suitable to any 
income and any small area. 


REDERICK OZANAM. By Rev. 
H. L. Hughes. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. $1.25. 


This latest life of Frederick Ozanam 
comes appropriately during the centenary 
of the founding of the Saint Vincent de 
Paul Society. Frederick Ozanam, its 
prime mover and initial guiding spirit, is 
dead these eighty years but the glorious 
work of charity and social reform which 
he instituted along with his voung Parisian 
colleagues still flourishes. 

The present biography by Father 
Hughes, although not large or lengthy, is 
complete and exceptionally well arranged. 
The exclusion of much small detail and 
cluttering irrelevancies makes for easier 
reading and helps to a more intelligent and 
sympathetic understanding of Ozanam. 

There are five parts to the book. The 
first three deal with the life story of Fred- 
erick Ozanam and trace the beginnings of 
the Saint Vincent de Paul Society. The 
last two are the most interesting of all and 
deal with the character, the ideals, the 
work and the influence of Ozanam. Part 
IV. shows us Ozanam the savant, his 
ability as an historian, as a man of letters 
and as a leader of Catholic Action. In the 
concluding section we see the immortal 
influence of his achievements and plans. 

Frederick Ozanam is a figure far too little 
known and appreciated. He was an out- 
standing figure of the last century, the 
model Catholic layman and one who under- 
stood the deeper meanings of Christian 
charity. Father Hughes’ book shows him 
in his true light. 


XN INTRODUCTION TO LITURGI- 
CAL LATIN. By A. M. Scarre. 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston. $2.00. 


Liturgical Latin requires a special course 
of study. Knowledge of classical Latin is 
of small help because of the many gram- 
matical differences and varied structural 
forms. The author of this book lays down 
three fundamental rules for the acquisition 
of a workable knowledge of Latin in use in 
the liturgy: Learn Latin grammar as 
found therein; acquire the necessary vo- 
cabulary; practise the translation of 
phrases and sentences which actually occur 
in the ecclesiastical writings in common 
use. These three requisites are enlarged 
upon in this book, stress being laid on the 
fact that the method employed is more to 
enable the student to understand the 
language when heard or read, rather than 
to write it. 

The matter is all exceptionally well ar- 
ranged, practical and complete. The small 
vocabulary found at the end of Part I 
serves to emphasize the need of a good dic- 
tionary of ecclesiastical Latin. This book 





He Invented the Foods 
Shot from Guns 


You owe these puffed foods, and all your delight in them, to 
Prof. A. P. Anderson. 

He was seeking a way to break up starch granules so the 
digestive juices could get to them. So he blasted the starch gran- 
ules to pieces by an explosion of steam. 

When he did this, he found that he had created the most entic- 
ing cereal foods in existence. 


Note the curious process 

















The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. Then 
these guns are revolved, for forty minutes, in a heat of 550 degrees. 

This terrific heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and 
the pressure becomes tremendous. 

Then the guns are fired. Instantly the steam explodes every 
granule into myriads of particles. The kernel of grain is ex- 
panded eight times. It becomes four times as porous as bread. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c—Puffed Rice, 15¢ 














There was never a cereal food half so delicious. Never one 
more digestible. 

Think of unbroken wheat or rice berries puffed to eight times 
their size. They are so porous that they melt in the mouth. Yet 
they are crisp. 


Let the Children Know 


Get Quaker Puffed Rice, and Puffed Wheat today. Let 
the children decide which they prefer. Don’t wait till tomorrow 
—order them now. 
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Exact Size of Grains After Being Puffed 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 
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EUROPE? 


Choose the Line that Clergy and 
Laity Praise... 


SAIL CUNARD! 


Whether your destination be Ireland, England or the Continent, the great 
liners of the Cunard and Anchor Line fleets offer convenient sailings, un- 
excelled comfort, and such understanding service to Catholic travellers 
as has won high praise from Clergy and Laity. 

celebration of Holy Mass at sea are aveliahle 
and Anchor Line dhiga . . . Vestments and Sacramentals are kept in con- 
stant readiness. ““The necessary requisites under Ecclesiastical supervision.” 
Join the growing number of Catholic travellers who have found the 
century-old traditions of this Line the highest guarantee of real enjoyment. 


Information and reservations from our locat agent 


SEYMOUR TRAVEL AGENCY 
9 West 8th Street, Bayonne, N. J... . or 


Splendid facilities for the 
at all times in all Cunard 


New York 








should prove a valuable aid to seminarians, 
nuns and others who recite the Divine 
Office. It has an added use in that it will 
be a handy reference for anyone studying 
the Latin Fathers or medieval books of 


devotion. 


ESUS ANDI. By Rev. Aloysius Heeg, 
S.J. George A. Pflaum Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 36c list, 27c net. 


This small volume is a welcome addition 
to the library of religious reading for chil- 
dren. In the preface the little reader is 
informed that in the book, “‘I see and learn 
all about Jesus. He teaches me my 
prayers. He helps me with my catechism. 
He prepares me for confession and Holy 
Communion.’ Written in language which 
cannot but appeal to and impress the child 
mind, it is simple, intimate, and complete. 
Throughout there is a clever and attractive 
blending of catechism with prayer and 
historical anecdote of the life of Our Lord. 
The many illustrations are fitted to the 
text and adapted to childish imaginations. 
The “‘little’”’ question box for tiny minds 
appended to the back cover is a distinct 
and valuable addition. Finally, this book 
can boast of the approval of the Hierachy, 
inasmuch as it has been chosen as the basis 
for primary study courses in the manual 
issued by the Rural Life Bureau of the 
nm. &. WS 


MODERN MESSENGER OF PU- 

RITY. By Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 35c 
paper, 75c cloth. 


The Little Flower has often been re- 
ferred to as God’s Messenger to the 


Twentieth Century. Father Dolan feels 
that her message is a message of purity. 
Under her patronage, therefore, he offers 
this book of ten sermons to the laity con- 
cerning the sixth commandment. Each 
sermon contains “‘messages for all classes 
of people, especially for fathers and 
mothers and for young men and young 
women.” Their purpose is to “render 
more easy and less difficult the practice 
of the virtue of holy purity.” 

For all that can be said in favor of such 
sermons much more can be said against 
them. The advisability of strong moral 
sermons On sex matters is a moot question. 
Most priests shy away from them. Neither 
is this a shirking of duty. It is because they 
feel it unbecoming the dignity of their 
position to sermonize on such matters. 
To be sure, in these times there are few 
restrictions found in public speech, in the 
daily press or on the stage and screen. 


Everything relating to sex is treated 
“frankly.” Old standards and taboos 
have become outworn. As a result sex is 
a bogey in American life and culture. 
Still it does not seem to square with the 
dignity of the Catholic pulpit to preach like 
an itinerant lecturer who advertises a spe- 
cial “ladies matinée.” There are other 
ways more potent, preferably the con- 
fessional or instruction to small groups or 
the distribution of a good book. In this 
last regard the book at hand is not entirely 
to be recommended. It is decidedly too 
clinical. All of which makes rather strong 
fare for the average young person who 
needs most instruction in such matters. 


RAGE-KASTEN. By Rev. Bertrand 

L. Conway, C.S.P., translated by 
Rev. Frank A. Hartleb. The Paulist 
Press, New York. Paper, 75c. 


Few of the world’s best sellers can top 
the record of Father Conway’s The Ques- 
tion Box. To date it has run through 
nearly two and one-half million copies. 
As an informative, exceptionally clear and 
popular explanation of Catholic doctrine 
it has no equal. Now it has been done 
into German by Father Hartleb' of the 
diocese of Erie. A very welcome work. 
It is hoped that translations into other 
foreign tongues will be forthcoming. Such 
a veritable gem of apologetics should be 
capitalized and spread broadcast. 


HE ART OF LIVING WITH GOD. 
By Most Rev. Joseph F. Busch. 
Benziger Bros., New York. $1.50. 


Living with God means a life of grace. 
To attain it and benefit from this life of 
grace and thus live with God is indeed a 
great art, an art above all other arts. 
With this as his fundamental, the author 
proceeds to explain the great art of living 
with God in everyday life. 

First of all, there are the channels 
through which God’s grace comes to us— 
the Sacraments. Then the grace of God 
in the Church, the power of grace in society, 
the culture that comes from a life of grace, 
and finally we are told of Christ the King 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Phone: Sayville 900 





A SENIOR AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. Chartered by the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. A U.S. Government Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps unit. Spacious athletic grounds, situated on The Great South Bay. 

For Catalogue; address The Registrar 
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of Grace Who promises an everlasting life 
of grace in and with God. 

The concluding pages are given over to a 
valuable questionnaire on the preceding 
chapters. This should be useful in class- 
room work. The Art of Living forms an 
excellent study for modern young men and 
women who, perhaps, imagine that they 
know a great deal about the much-men- 
tioned art of living. Parents and teachers 
will find in it helpful advice and prudent 
counsel. 


ALKS FOR GIRLS. By Rev. 
Aloysius Roche. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York. $0.75. 


“My dears—”’ So starts this somewhat 
saccharine series of twenty-six talks for 
girls. The rest of the book is much like 
that. The author discourses on character- 
building, certain rules of polite society, the 
necessity of being loyal to one’s school, on 
not being a tomboy, etc. Some of the 
talks are rather well done, but all bear the 
unmistakable stamp of a sort of shocked 
Victorianism. They lack vigor, despite 
a straining after effect by the frequent and 
hopeless use of American slang. In the 
author’s mind a girl, it seems, can eventu- 
ally be only one of three things, viz., a 
nurse, a nun, or a wife. Then there is the 
usual chapter found in these books, on 
how to conduct oneself during the holiday 
at the seashore. It is all very nice 
but this book would not appeal to 
American girls whether in convent schools 
or any other. They need a totally differ- 
ent kind of preachment. 


HOUGHTS ON THE HEART OF 
JESUS. By Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 50c. 


Father Moffatt offers here a second 
volume of his Minute Meditation Series. 
There are thirty brief meditations on the 
Sacred Heart, none of which should take 
longer than a minute in the reading. One 
of these read and pondered over each day 
cannot but inspire one with greater love 
for God, stronger faith and a firm resolu- 
tion to lead a better life. 


HE BOOK OF SAINTS: A Diction- 

ary of Servants of God Canonized by 
the Catholic Church; extracted from the 
Roman and other Martyrologies. Com- 
piled by the Benedictine Monks of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$3.00. 


The purpose of The Book of Saints is to 
give a succinct but accurate account of 
what is known about the Saints of the 
Catholic Church whose names are given 
to churches, towns, villages, and persons. 
The volume necessitated painstaking and 
exhaustive labor. Thousands of Saints 
are mentioned, and what is known of their 
lives condensed in a few lines. To the 
learned and laborious monks who have 
compiled this unique work is due a large 


YOU SHOULD 
READ 


This IS Christian 
Marriage 


(An Exposition of the Canon Law of 
Marriage for the Laity) 


By ADRIAN LYNCH, CP. 


The Church is the Divinely appointed 
Guardian of the Sacrament of Marriage. 
Her teaching is constantly attacked. 
Catholics are frequently called upon to 
answer these attacks. Are you prepared? 
Are there any questions relative to the 
teaching of the Church on Marriage 
which you wish answered? 


What is the origin of Marriage? 
Must parents have children? 


Why is birth control wrong? 


Is there any lawful alternative to birth 
control? 


May sterile people marry? 
What is meant by the Pauline Privilege? 


May Catholics marry divorced Protes- 
tants, Freemasons, etc.? 


Does the Church ever allow divorce? 


What is an annulment? 


Are the rich favored over the poor in 
annulments? 


How explain the Marlborough-Vander- 
bilt and the Marconi-O’Brien cases? 


Can an invalid marriage be validated 
and how? 


These and a thousand other questions 
concerning Marriage are answered in a 
clear, straightforward manner in this 
book. 


There is no other book like it in English. 
It is Canon Law in English, and adapted 
to the lay mind. 


A well-informed laity must be familiar 
with the Marriage Legislation of the 
Church, not only for their own enlight- 
enment, but in order to justify the teach- 
ing of the Church before non-Catholics. 


Though primarily intended for the laity 
priests will find this book an excellent 
digest of the Canon Law of Marriage. 
It will be a suitable gift to present to 
those about to marry. 


Theological students will find it a 
convenient and practical book for pre- 
paring for examinations in Theology and 
Canon Law. 


Non-Catholics desirous of knowing the 
teaching of the Church on Marriage, 
especially in regard to divorce and an- 
nulment, will also profit from reading 
this book. 


A seminary Rector writes: “I think 
very highly of it. It is clear, compact, 
practical, and the most useful little di- 
rectory that one could possibly have. I 
must have a copy as soon as it is available. 
I advise all my seminarians to be sure to 
get a copy.”—Dr. Oestreich, O.S.B., Bel- 
mont Abbey. 


Price $1.60, postpaid. 
Special price for lots of 10 or more. 


THE SIGN PRESS 
Union City, N. J. 


measure of gratitude for giving in English 
this handy digest of hagiography. This 
new edition contains a supplement of the 
names and lives of the Saints and Blessed 
who have been honored by the Church 
since the publication of the first edition in 
September, 1921. The Book of Saints is 
very useful for those who have occasion 
to seek information on the Saints for 
whatever purpose. Question-Box Editors, 
especially, who are forever being asked 
about Saints’ names and feast days, will be 
glad to have such a work at hand. 


HAT IS MARRIAGE? A Cathe- 

chism according to the Encyclical 
“Casti Connubii” of Pope Pius XI, by 
Arthur Vermeersch, S.J., Professor of 
Moral Theology in the Gregorian Uni- 
versity; translated by T. Lincoln Bous- 
caren, S.J., Professor of Canon Law, 
Seminary of St. Mary of the Lake, Mun- 
delein, Ill. The America Press. 25c. 


This is an excellent summary and com- 
mentary on the Encyclical Casti Connubii 
from the pen of one of the foremost theo- 
logians of the Catholic Church. It is the 
most instructive and solid pamphlet which 
has yet appeared on the subject of mar- 
riage. To the clergy and laity we heartily 
recommend it. 


ARRIAGE LEGISLATION IN THE 

NEW CODE OF CANON LAW. 

By Very Rev. H. A. Ayrinhac, S.S., D.D., 

D.C.L. Revised and enlarged by Rev. J. 

P. Lydon, D.D. Benziger Brothers, New 
York. $2.75. 


The first edition of this book appeared 
in October, 1918, the year in which the 
New Code of Canon Law went into effect. 
It was one of the first English commen- 
taries published in this country. During 
the twelve years since its first publication, 
the Canon Law has been subjected to close 
scrutiny. Difficulties have arisen in its 
application, which have been resolved by 
the special Commission for the Interpre- 
tation of the Code, set up by Pope Bene- 
dict XV. More than thirty interpreta- 
tions of the marriage law have been made. 
Thus, it is easily seen that commentaries 
on the marriage legislation of the Church 
must take the development of the law into 
consideration if they would be of practical 
use. Father Lydon has preserved what in 
the first edition has not been outmoded, 
and incorporated the recent decisions of 
the Commission mentioned above. Per- 
haps the best feature of the revised edition 
is the space given to discussion of particu- 
lar cases, especially those which have 
furnished occasion for much criticism of 
the Church, namely, the cases of Signor 
Marconi and Lady Beatrice O’Brien, Miss 
Consuelo Vanderbilt and the Duke of 
Marlborough, and last, but not least, the 
famous case of Miss Anna Gould and Count 
Boni de Castellane. Priests, seminarians 
and the interested laity will find these 
cases clearly treated in this volume. 





Gemma’s League of Prayer 


Poway LEAGUE is an associa- 
tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League, but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our membership 
we have many priests, both secular and 
regular, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. “The Spiri- 
tual Treasury,” printed every month on 
this page, shows the interest taken by our 
members in this campaign of united 
prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
spiritual society. While, of course, a great 
deal of money is needed for the support 
of our Passionist missions in China, and 
while many members of the League are 


GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF JULY 


Holy Communions 


Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 

crifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of PP. Blood 
Visits — Our Lady 


Ejaculatory Prayers 
Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal. 

Prayers, Devotions 
Hours of silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 


generous in their regular money con. 
tributions to the missions, nevertheless 
members of the League are never asked for 
financial aid. There are not even any 
dues required of members, though a small 
offering to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s. League are 
satisfied with the knowledge that Almighty 
God knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the prac- 
tical display of their love! However, our 
members cannot be unaware that their 
very zeal must bring God’s special blessings 
on themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the reward 
of an apostle “for their spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was char- 
acterized by a singular devotion to the 
Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 


Denied the privilege of entering the Re- . 


ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. Her 
“cause” has been introduced and we hope 
soon to call her Blessed Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of THE Si1cn, Union City, New Jersey. 
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— Who Will Die Tonight?— 
D- 
$3 
7 "Thousanps: Who they shall be, no one knows. 
ill I, myself, may be among them. From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no 
he matter when or where, I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. Before I die I 
must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief importance and must come 
= first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too late. 
is Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my will? What do 
el I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to leave, I should give some of it 
% to God’s service. 
y 
WS 
c- LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 
ur 
cir I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Soctety existing 
es under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum Of ......... 0. ccc cece cece ede eneeeeeceeees 
+ | EE eee ee ) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
+ hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within.................4.. months 
after my demise. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this............4.. day of 
in @ | CW .ceees eee eeeeee. , 19 
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GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 


They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 





into them you will probably not miss. ‘This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the 
sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power 
and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? 


You may have both, if you wish. 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sicn, Union Crry, N. J. 





Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
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cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


1 Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 

men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under tae laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 

{$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 








YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 




















